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v1 PREFACE. 

io 
it was; of my school-house at Brading as it is and 
as it was; and of Arreton Manor, the birthplace of 
my mother ; and my second home. 

The first division is from a drawing, the united 
product of Mr. Fairholt and Colonel Joseph Henry 
Jolliffe, R.M.L.I. 

The second is from a sketch kindly made for me 
by Mrs. Captain Thorp. 

The third is from a photograph supplied by my 
cousin, Mrs. Foquett, née Elizabeth Roach. 


ERRATA. 


VOLUME I. 


Page 57, line 3 from the bottom, for “ From”, read “ Form”. 
Page 111, lines 4 and 5, for “ Nicholls”, read “ Nichols”. 
Page 246, line 4 from the bottom, for “Jackson”, read “ John- 
son”. 
Page 273, line 12 et enfra, for “ O'Keefe”, read ‘‘ O’Keeffe’’. 


Page 288, line 8, for “Novum Thesaurum’, read “* Novus The- 


saurus”. 
Page 291, line 22, for “headest”, read ‘“‘ headeth”. 
Page 332, line 5 from the bottom, dele the word “ Henry”. 


RETROSPECTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL STREET, LONDON. 


Ar the close of the previous volume I and my readers 
parted in Liverpool Street, where, from 1840, I resided 
about fifteen years. This was the most eventful 
period of my archeological life. My Visitors’ Book 
has embalmed the names of many hundreds, among 
which are some of the most:eminent men in various 
departments of science, art, and literature, in foreign 
countries as well as in the United Kingdom. Some 
became warm and enduring friends ; many were genial 
correspondents. A few yet survive; but it is melan- 
choly, as I look over the long list, to note how scanty 
is the number of survivors. 


Throughout these years my museum of London 


antiquities became increasingly attractive, and it was 
yearly announced by the London press as one of the 
places to be visited. But this celebrity, like worldly 
riches and power, brought its responsibilities. Seldom 
a day passed without visitors; and, although they 
often came at inconvenient hours, they were. ever 
attended to. In the evenings I was seldom alone, 
and often my rooms were filled. At the same time I 
had sterner and exacting duties to perform ; and it 
was no small difficulty to discharge conscientiously 
this continuous round of divided labour. It was 
effected by sacrifices. I could but seldom accept invi- 
tations ; and thus I lost the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of many whom | should have liked to 
have known, and whom I now wonder I never knew 
personally. Now, I am surprised that I could have 
VOL. It, - B 
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so long refrained from attending the theatres, the 
opera and concerts, considering my natural bias. This 
bias was kept in abeyance by circumstances to which 
reflection told me it was wise to yield. 

But health and inclination required occasional 
change ; and, either alone, or in company with especial 
friends, I made visits to France and Germany, for 
antiquarian researches; and also to various parts in 
our own country. The results have been partially 
reported, but will be more fully described in the course 
of this volume. Visits to my relatives at Knockholt 
near Greenhithe; at Southsea, and in the Isle of 
Wight, were regularly paid. I was in frequent request 
by Lord Londesborough at Grimston, Scarborough, 
and Londesborough. Mr. Neville’s excavations; those 
of Mr. Clayton, Mr. Rolfe, Mr. Bland, and others, 
together with my own researches in Kent, brought me 
relaxation of the most agreeable and wholesome kind. 
The Society of Antiquaries and the Numismatic 
‘Society gave me and my friends employment on special 
evenings. Then I had to pay visits to some who could 
not come to me, including Captain R. B. Scott and 
Moncrieff the dramatist, at the Charterhouse, or Char- 
treuse, as the former correctly wrote it. 

In Kent I numbered many friends. I could have 
walked over the county and have found them almost 
as numerous as the milestones. To the Roaches of 
Arreton Manor I must have been indebted for intro- 
duction to their landlord, Mr. Charles Wykeham 
Martin, of Leeds Castle, with whom I established a 
warm and lasting friendship. 
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WueEn first I became acquainted with Mr. C. Wyke- 
ham Martin, the Leeds Castle estate, left embarrassed 
by General Martin, was in the hands of trustees. Of 
course the heir, Mr. C. Wykeham Martin, on the 
certainty of its speedy extrication, could at once have 
taken up the high position to which he was destined ; 
and precedent, custom, and the world’s opinion would 
have sanctioned him. But his independent and noble 
mind suggested a different course. In his spacious 
and once regal castle he reserved for himself two or 
three rooms, with few attendants and surroundings, 
sufficient, and only sufficient, for a private gentleman 
with limited means. He may have kept a riding 
horse; but I doubt his having a carriage of any kind, ~ 
for in one of his earliest invitations he proposed our 
walking to Leeds Castle from Gravesend. Evidently 
he had accustomed himself to this primitive mode of 
transit. Here is a lesson to the thousands who keep 
up appearances of what is not; living in luxury, really, 
by falsehood and theft; a lesson, if it were possible 
they could be taught. 

In the time of General Martin, considerable portions 
of the Leeds Castle estate in the Isle of Wight were 
sold, illegally, as it appeared in after years, for the 
trustees of C. Wykeham Martin brought actions-at- 
law against the purchasers or their heirs, and recovered. 
Pear Tree, near Godshill, had been purchased by my 
father, and thus lost by my brother John. In the 
seventeenth century this formed part of the freehold 
property of our ancestors, the Smiths of Shide. My 
brother resolved on laying his case before Mr. C. 
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Wykeham Martin himself, and I accompanied him. 
It was on a very cold day in winter. We took a 
carriage from Maidstone rather late in the afternoon, 
arranging to return to Mr. Charles's, at Chillington 
House, to sleep. Mr. Martin received us with his 
usual urbanity, and at once said he hoped we should 
stay the night. When my brother told him the object 
of his visit, he smiled, and replied: ‘* You will be sur- 
prised, Mr. Smith, when I tell you that this is the 
tirst account I have heard of what you tell me. Now, 
all I can do is to speak to the trustees; and rely on 
it, I will do the best I can for you. As you say you 
cannot stay the night, you must have something to 
eat and drink.” He rang the bell, and gave orders 
that whatever could be got ready forthwith should be 
served. After an excellent dinner, we returned to 
Chillington House, where my brother was doomed to 
fast from smoking. I slept in the attic, surrounded 
by windows which were not impervious to the icy cold 
and snow; but after calling carpets and rugs to my 
aid, I slept as soundly as in my own weather-proof 
room in Liverpool Street. Chillington House was 
roomy and cold. Fairholt once slept there and suffered. 
He ended his narrative of the visit with, “I could 
see the daylight through the bed clothes!” My bro- 
ther repurchased Pear Tree, I believe, on favourable 
terms. 

This anecdote will give a notion of Mr. Wykeham 
Martin’s prompt hospitality. It was ever so. When 
the Rev. Dr. Bruce was staying with me here (at 
Temple Place), we visited Leeds Castle. If I remem- 
ber correctly, we walked there across the country. I 
am certain we walked back. It was about noon when 
we arrived; Mr. Martin came to us in the entrance 
hall with smiles and welcome. ‘‘ You have had a long 
walk,” he said, “and must want something beyond 
rest, and it is your lunch time. Now, having been at 
a ball in Maidstone, we have but this moment left the 
breakfast table. I suggest that you go to it at once, 
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and make your lunch; I believe there is everything 
you require, but if not, ring. [ will give you half an 
hour or three quarters. By that time I shall be free 
from some workmen I have to superintend, and will 
rejoin you, and shew Dr. Bruce the castle.” What an 
extra charm there is in hospitality when it is given at 
the proper time ; that is to say, on occasions such as 
this ! 

On my first visit to Leeds Castle, Mr. Martin said 
to the custos at the gate-house, “ This is my friend, 
Mr. Roach Smith : look at him; do you think you will 
know him again? Remember that he always has 
entrance and welcome here, whether I am at home or 
away. And that order was never forgotten; up to 
his last illness C. Wykeham Martin ever welcomed me, 
and my friends also ; and I believe, had I needed it, 
he would have given me some appointment in the 
castle, to be near him. Often have my antiquarian 
friends, either with me or from my passport, been 
shewn over this interesting castle, and regaled after- 
wards; often, through many years, have I been pressed 
to bring them. 

My friends the Blacketts, when they resided at 
Stockbury, were visited by Dr. Justus Halbertsma, of 
Deventer (author of the Lexicon Frisicwm). The 
learned Frisian was extremely interested in the anti- 
quities of our country, especially the Anglo-Saxon ; 
our customs, manners, and social life. His hosts were 
very desirous of his seeing Leeds Castle, and apphed 
to me. An invitation was directly given to inspect 
the castle, and afterwards to dine. Dr. Halbertsma 
was much pleased; nothing escaped him, and he even 
made inquiry about beer and brewing. Mr. Martin 
asked him if he would like to taste some of many 
years’ standing, and of great strength ; in fact, the 
“strong beer” of past times. It was just what Dr. 
Halbertsma would like to see and taste. The butler 
was ordered to bring a jug full. I and the doctor were 
on our guard, and simply sipped it. Others, despite 
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our warning, were not so cautious, and in the course of 
the evening felt the effects of this beverage, once 
common enough, but now rarely to be met with. Of 
the party was Mr. Halbertsma, junior, the same, I 
imagine (Tiallingius), who edited his father’s very im- 
portant Lexicon, imperfect as it was, in 1873. Were 
it completed, it would be a treasure for the students 
of our English language; and even in‘its present state 
it is most valuable. 

I accompanied from Temple Place the eminent gar- - 
dener, Mr. Thomas Rivers, to Leeds Castle, by invita- 
tion, to inspect a peach border, in which the trees 
were in a most flourishing condition in respect to foliage 
and wood; but they did not produce fruit. It was 
autumn, and this year my peach trees at Temple Place 
bore abundantly. Mr. Rivers’s practised eye enabled 
him, in a moment, to name the different kinds. Tasting 
an Early Anne, he remarked: “‘ Now this is a peach 
we consider quite second rate, but here it is in perfec- 
tion, and very delicious. It is ever the case ; fruits in 
high perfection, though of inferior kinds, will often 
beat the better sorts not so well matured.” His know- 
ledge of trees in general was as profound as his pomo- 
logical learning. When walking with Mr. J. G. Waller 
to the Pont du Gard, I gathered some berries of a 
stunted tree growing upon barren, high ground, and 
laden with black clusters of fruit. The tree to us was 
a novelty, and so it was when I had reared it in my 
garden ; but the richer soil caused it to grow full ten 
feet high, and it never produced a berry. Mr. Rivers, 
in a moment, detected it in the shrubbery, and naming 
it, observed that he had not seen one for a long time. 
With him there were “books in the running brooks ; 
sermons in stones”; and his visits to me, and mine to 
him at Sawbridgeworth, were full of delight and infor- 
mation. 

We walked from Maidstone, reaching Leeds Castle 
early in the afternoon. After lunch we were introduced 
to the peach border. It was of considerable length, 
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and full eight feet wide, stocked with trees of vigorous 
growth; but totally without fruit. “I should imagine,” 
said Mr. Rivers, smiling, “that this peach border must 
be a nice little annuity for some Maidstone gardener. 
T should like you, sir, to see Roach Smith’s peach trees. 
I am not sure they have any borders at all ; the roots 
of the trees are under gravel walks.. Your trees are 
fed by rich earth, which promotes this exuberant 
growth of wood, and causes barrenness in fruit.” He 
then gave directions that the ground should be laid 
open; that clay should be laid upon the roots, after 
root pruning, and that a gravel path should be made 
within a foot from the wall. 

With the greatest good humour, at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Wykeham Martin 
bore my explanation, so different from his own, of 
the large iron nails found in graves in Bourne Park, 
near Canterbury. He had imagined, with others, that 
these nails indicated that the inmates of the graves 
had been crucified. But I at once shewed, from numer- 
ous discoveries, that they were used for the purpose 
for which nails are intended and commonly applied. 
Mr. Gladstone was present, and, seated opposite to me, 
testified by a smile and a nod his approval of my 
remarks.!_ Unbounded tolerance was one of Mr. Wyke- 
ham Martin’s characteristics. A Churchman, he was 
kind and generous to all sects ; never inquiring about 
creed when demands upon his purse were made for 
charitable or benevolent purposes. A Liberal in poli- . 
tics, he never dictated to his Conservative tenants, or 
intimated a wish how they should vote. My cousins, 
the Roaches, always voted against him, At an election 
at Newport, he and John Roach were walking together 
in the High Street, when my cousin suddenly ex- 
claimed : “Sir, it will never do for us to be seen walk- 
ing together on this occasion ; people will think you 
have converted me to your side. Remember, you have 


‘They are printed in full in the third volume of the Collectanea 
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changed ; we are what we always were.” Mr. Wyke- 
ham Martin had changed or modified his political 
opinions. 

Asa landlord, Mr. Martin was an example of thought- 
fulness and liberality, and his provident care was feit 
by the labourers as well as the tenants. All over his 
estates the comforts of the former were especially 
considered ; they were not only well housed, but they 
had privileges such as, unhappily, are not always 
accorded to the hard-working sons of the soil. I have 
elsewhere’ given an illustrative anecdote, which I 
repeat, to give Mr. Wykeham Martin his share in the 
story, for the tenants could not have done so much 
and so well without the support of the landlord; and 
I give it with fuller particulars. My brother Richard 
was driving Mr. Cobbett, the celebrated political writer, 
from Landguard, where he was staying, to Newport, 
to lecture. As they passed through the village of 
Arreton, Cobbett was struck with the neat and cheer- 
ful labourers’ cottages, with flowers in front, fruit trees 
and vegetables behind, and with appendages which 
bespeak additional substantial comforts. Probably he 
may also have noticed the allotment grounds. Cobbett 
expressed delight and admiration, and asked to whom 
they belonged. ‘To my relatives, the Roaches,” 
replied my brother ; adding, ‘‘ But, Mr. Cobbett, they 
are all Tories.” ‘“ Don’t tell me, Smith, about their 
being Tories,’ he replied energetically, ‘they are 
damned good men.” Cobbett had a habit of thus 
emphasising; he meant that they were supremely 
good ; and so we hope the recording angel understood 
the word. 

The Queen and Prince Leopold, when staying at 
Osborne, occasionally visited Arreton Manor House ; 
and Her Majesty and other members of the Royal 
Family, have, now and then, called since the death of 
the Prince. The Queen was pleased with the place 
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and its surroundings, the church and churchyard in- 
cluded. It must have been .a change and relief to be 
free of the forms and etiquette of the Court; and, 
beyond the pretty agricultural scenery, to see some- 
thing of human nature unrestrained and truthful. 

My cousin was scrupulously particular in keeping 
secret, as much as possible, the visits of Royalty, fear- 
ing, no doubt, he might incur the charge of a breach of 
confidence. It was, in him, right and honourable ; but 
the Queen herself does not see the necessity of shroud- 
ing herself in any way from the public. In deference 
to this feeling of the family I am prohibited from 
telling an anecdote of the Queen’s chivalric sense of 
propriety and honour, and kind-heartedness. When 
the second edition of my Rural Life of Shakespeare 
was printed, I sent, through my cousin, a copy to Prince 
Leopold, at Osborne. He wrote to me that the Prince 
had replied in such warm and flattering terms that he 
dared not show the letter to any one; but that I 
should see it when I came to Arreton! My curiosity 
was never gratified, for I forgot to ask for it; but I 
felt with the poet that 


“ Tf Fortune frown, why then I scorn to woo her ; 
But if she smile, I will be civil to her.” 


My visits to Mr. C. Wykeham Martin introduced 
me to many of his friends and relatives, among whom 
are his brothers-in-law, Archdeacon Trollope, now 
Suffragan Bishop of Nottingham, and Mr. Anthony 
Trollope ; Sir John Lubbock; and Mr. Philip Wykeham 
Martin, M.P. for Rochester, who did not survive his 
father many years. He inherited his father’s urbanity 
and other good qualities. Major Cornwallis Martin is 
the only surviving brother of C. Wykeham Martin. A 
son, Fairfax, died when a lad ; a daughter, Miss Maria 
Wykeham Martin, happily survives. On September 
13, 1869, he wrote, “It is one of the penalties I, in 
common with yourself, have had to pay for the exten- 
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sion of life. I have only one brother left out of ten ; 
but also I have lost two sons out of four, which is more 
out of the course of nature.” 

Most of my numerous visits to Leeds Castle were 
supplemented by a call on Mr. Alfred Pryer, of Holling- 
bourne, from whom I ever received attentions in various 
ways; and, on the road, I introduced myself to Mrs. 
Sarah Blackett, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a lady in- 
telligent and refined, with whom, and with whose 
family at Stockbury and Wouldham, I and my sister 
frequently interchanged visits. 

The last time I was at Leeds Castle was just before 
the death of Mr. Wykeham Martin, when he was in 
London. I took with me not only visitors to myself 
and sister, but also Captain and Mrs. Hemsley and 
friends. We drove across the country, taking our pro- 
visions ; but before we left in the evening, and while 
the carriages were being prepared, the housekeeper had 
provided tea and coffee on the lawn. I was not sur- 
prised at this welcome supplement to a very charming 
day, well knowing how a hospitable master, when 
absent, ever sheds a benign influence upon all around 
him, who know his wishes and act without express 
command. More than once in my pedestrian rambles 
have I been invited indoors and entertained by the 
domestics in their master’s absence. 

The widow of Mr. Philip Wykeham Martin now re- 
sides at the Castle, and courteously allows it to be 
imspected. 


al 


LEEDS CASTLE. 


To such of my readers as have not had a chance of 
seeing Leeds Castle, I may observe that it is a mighty 
pile of strong stone castellated buildings, rising out of 
some fifteen acres of water, flanked by guardroom, 
stabling, and water-mill; a regal and baronial fortified 
palace for ages, united with all the refinements of 
modern life. Its historical records reach beyond the 
_ Conquest, as, without doubt, do portions of the struc- 

ture, although the more striking and demonstrable 
earlier portions point to the reign of Edward the First. 
It has no fewer than four distinct forts, independent of 
each other. The first is a strong outwork, which 
guarded the head of the moat, and included the mill. 
Then comes the Barbican, defended by gateway, draw- 
bridge, and portcullis. Hence the road leads over a 
bridge of two arches, into the island, or, more properly 
speaking, the larger island. Here, at some little dis- 
tance, stands the grand majestic fortress. Beyond 
this and another bridge is the Keep; the water being 
so conducted by the engineers that it could flow be- 
tween these strong works, of which there were four, 
each of which could be defended ‘apart from the others. 
Such, in a few words, must be my introduction to the 
folio illustrated History and Description, by Mr. C. 
Wykeham Martin himself! a review of which would 
of itself half fill a volume. In Leeds Castle, and in the 
Moat House, near Ightham, Kent possesses peculiar 
architectural remains such as are not to be found, so 
well preserved, in any other county. Of the latter I 
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have something to say at a future stage of these “Re- 
trospections”, when I speak of Major Luard-Selby. 

Connected as Leeds Castle is with Arreton, I shall 
not much digress in introducing here examples of the 
vast store of local anecdotes possessed by my cousin, | 
Frederick Roach; so I make a selection from memory. 

Of the Young Man who Married his Grandmother.— 
In the village of Arreton, many years since, lived a 
young man who was betrothed to a young woman. 
Both were poor and in humble life; but the grand- 
father of the young man had money, and he fell in 
love with the young woman, and proposed marriage to 
her. The girl naturally made her young lover acquain- 
ted with this offer, with renewed assurance of devotion 
to him alone. He was vexed, but, having pondered 
over the case, saw a way to extricate himself and _ his 
sweetheart from the dilemma. ‘‘ Marry him’, said he 
to the girl ; “‘ he is rich, he cannot live long ; when he 
dies, you'll have his money, and I'll have you.” She 
took the advice. By the marriage she became the 
young man’s grandmother. Not long after the old 
man died, and then she wedded her first betrothed. 
Thus the young man married his grandmother. 

Of the Man who had Two Wives.—* Do you know who 
lived in that house?” said my cousin to me, as he was 
driving me home from Chale. I did not, and then he 
told me the story, naming the owner, with some par- 
ticulars not essential to the main tale. Without any 
assigned cause his wife left him, and he never knew 
where she had gone, and for years never heard from or 
of her. Some years passed, and he, concluding that 
she must be dead, married again. One summer's even- 
ing, as they were taking their tea, a carriage drove up, 
and, to his great surprise, out stepped his first wife. 
“Why, good heavens”, said he, ‘I thought you were 
dead, and I’ve married again!” “TI am not surprised,” 
said she, explaining the cause of, if not excusing, her 
long absence. She was received courteously and kindly, 
and so little did the unlooked for meeting seem inaus- 
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picious, that presently the husband said: “I’ve been 
thinking ; I hardly know what is to be done: do you 
two think that you could agree if you were to live 
together?” They thought they could; they saw no 
impediment ; and this very remarkable contract was 
never broken ; all three lived happily together. 

Of the Widow Supposed to be Rich.—A widow came 
to the village of Arreton to lodge. She had long out- 
lived the full bloom of life, but had retained much of 
the appearance of juvenility ; was still good-looking, - 
and dressed gaily. Her manners were ladylike and 
engaging. There was a mystery about her, but a 
mystery quite in her favour; and eccentricity did not 
counteract the general belief in her high respectability 
and riches. The conviction that she had money, and 
the probability of her not living very many years, 
made her courted; not by the bachelors, but by the 
well-to-do married men of the district, the hearts of 
several of whom she had stolen by delicate insinuations 
of the probability of their becoming her heir. She 
had no relations, and to whom could she leave her 
money with greater propriety than to him who had 
~ shewed her most attention. This her sentiment was, - 
at a proper season and with proper judgment, made 
known to each of some five or six, every one of whom, 
believing himself the sole depository of the welcome 
intimation, kept the coming good fortune to himself, 
and spared no efforts to secure it, by liberal and useful 
presents, such as can ever be supplied with ease from 
farm-houses of the higher class. From these copious 
sources the widow was mainly maintained for years. 
On one occasion, when she had received game from my 
uncle of Redway, she reminded him of the omission of 
butter for cooking! It was the re-enactment of Ben 
Jonson’s “Volpone” on a humble scale; a burlesque 
of the grand comedy with a farcical dénowement. ‘The 
widow died. My uncle of the Manor House, who was 
left executor, sent for Mr. Francis Worsley, of Newport, 
the solicitor ; and these two, together with my cousin, 
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the narrator, then a lad, attended at the lodgings of 
the defunct lady. The will was read, and search was 
made, first of all, for the money, whether in bonds, 
notes, or in gold; possibly in all; but an exhaustive 
examination brought to light only a very few shillings! 
The will, though brief, went farther. Two sets of 
drawers and their contents were bequeathed to a 
young man and young woman of the village. They 
were at once sent for, and promptly made their appear- 
‘ance to receive their legacies. The drawers were so 
described in the will that there could be no mistake, 
unless the lady herself had made it, as apparently she 
had. The drawers on the right of her bed were for 
the young man; they contained nothing but the lady’s 
wearing apparel. The drawers on the left of the bed 
were for the young woman; they were filled with the 
husband’s clothes, mostly old and well worn. I never 
enquired of my cousin if anybody erected a tombstone 
to this lady’s memory, or who followed her to her 
grave. She is, of course, buried in the same church- 
yard as the dairyman’s daughter, whose well-inscribed 
tombstone, by Leigh Richmond, visitors stop to exam- 
ine. But few, if any, know of the grave of one of the 
descendants of Oliver Cromwell, in the same church- 
yard, close to the church. 


THE REV. BEALE POSTE, 


Wuo has been thrice briefly mentioned in the precede 
volume, demands a more lengthened notice, as he was 
one of my earliest and most constant friends: and his 
antiquarian works, shewing deep learning, may be 
safely referred to as containing much that is useful to 
the archeological student. Some of them have not 
received the general attention they deserve. The 
paper ‘‘ On the Invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar”, 
printed by me, was, I understand, taken from a work 
on the Military Antiquities of Kent,’ referred to in his 
letters, but never published. 

This paper was written to prove that Cesar landed 
to the westward of Folkestone, and not at Deal, as is 
generally supposed. I see I gave my own opinion on 
this question very cautiously; for I had not then 


studied it. Now, although Mr. Poste is supported by 


some eminent writers, I am convinced that Deal sup- 
plies the necessities of the case, and that the western 
direction does not, either in the circumstances connec- 
ted with the landing, or in those of Ceesar’s subsequent 
achievements. To give a review of what has been 
printed on this subject for over two centuries would 
fill a volume; so I must content myself here with 
saying that I adhere to the view taken | by my friend 
the late Dr. Edwin Guest. After reading his paper 
at Rochester, during the Congress of the Archeological 
Institute, he asked me to make a personal survey of 
the vicinity of Grove Ferry, on the Stour, and to give 
him my opinion. This I did, and I found that the 
place and the district seemed to afford all the require- 


1 . s 
Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i, p. 79. 
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ments to support his view, which, indeed, for some 
years, had been also my own. There I found the river 
with the high bank, which enabled the Britons to 
oppose for a short time the transit of the Romans ; 
the woods and oppidwm to which the former retreated ; 
and a mile-stone marked sixty miles to London, which, 
supposing that Czesar sought the Thames near that 
place, was a strong confirmation of our views, as that 
is about the distance according to Ceesar’s own account; 
and the march from the camp near Deal would, in the 
autumn, be practicable in a straight line; so that here, 
again, the distance is close in keeping with the text 
of Ceesar. 

One of the latest and best writers on this subject 
is the Emperor Napoleon III. He, however, makes 
Cesar march from Deal to the Lesser Stour, near 
Kingston ; and here he has been misled from a want 
of knowledge of the country. Altogether, his Lvfe 
of Julius Cesar is a valuable contribution to history, 
carefully and conscientiously written, and worthy of a 
much better reception than it has obtained in this 
country. 

Mr. Poste’s paper was soon followed by another, also 
printed in the first volume of my Collectanea An- 
taqua, on a late Romano-British interment at Barming, 
Kent. Although this bears evidence of Christian 
influence, it has been overlooked by most of the writers 
on tangible proofs of early Christianity in Britain. 

British coins, the most important branch of British 
archeology, next engaged Mr. Poste’s attention; and, 
although he had not, in early life, studied the subject, 
yet he brought to it his extensive reading and the 
vigour of youthful enthusiasm. We do not agree with 
many of his conclusions, yet we pay full tribute to his 
learning, and admit that, at least, his disputed solu- 
tions of obscure readings have served materially to 
awaken reflection, and induce a wider range of inquiry. 
Our most accomplished writer on the British coins, 


Mr. John Evans (now: D.C.L. and LL.D.), testifies 
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to his most extensive reading and research.' He com- 
municated to the Numismatic Society, and to The 
Gentleman's Magazine; but the early volumes of the 
Journal of the Archeological Association more fully 
shew his industry, and, it may be added, his generos- 
ity also, for most of the engravings (by Fairholt) were 
paid for by himself. The papers were subsequently 
expanded into a volume, which his friendly regard 
induced him to dedicate to me.’ 


““My DEAR Sir, 

“T am extremely obliged by your mentioning a mode of con- 
veyance for my concluding parts of the Coins to the Marquis de 
Lagoy ; but the plate is not yet done, but is still in the hands of the 
lithographer, and I am quite sure that it will not be completed for a 
fortnight or three weeks ; so that I conclude M. Montaiglon would 
have left London. 

“The Dedication to yourself of my work on British Coins was quite 
due, since but for some facilities, and communications of types, in 
which you were kind enough to think of me, I could not have written 
the work: materials in some important connecting links would have 
been deficient. As it is, I have the greater pleasure in dedicating 
the work to you, as I feel very well assured there is scarcely no point 
of importance that I cannot substantiate, and I believe that nearly all 
the minor points that may be doubtful are for the most part pointed 
out ; and for those which are not quite minor, but from the nature 
of the case were unavoidable, see the notice before the Preface. Had I 
failed in my explanations of the subject I should not have ventured 
to dedicate to you. 

“The forthcoming number of the Collectanea must be very interest- 
ing, and antiquaries are much indebted to you. 

‘* Believe me, my dear sir, 
“Yours very truly, 
““ Bydew’s Place, “ B. Poste. 
“17th October 1853.” 


In the spring of this year appeared his Biutannic 
Researches.’ It is a volume of 436 pages, shewing a 


1 The Coins of the Ancient Britons, arranged and described by 
John Evans, F.S.A., F.G.S.; and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 1864. 

2 The Coins of Cunobeline and of the Ancient Britons, by the Rev. 
Beale Poste, B.C L. J. Russell Smith, 1853. 

“ Britannic Researches, or New Facts and Rectifications of Ancient 
British History.” J. Russell Smith, 1853. 
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vast amount of reading utilised in a most truth-loving 
manner. Passages in the classics and in ancient authors 
* relating to Britain, many of which have been either 
overlooked, misquoted, or imperfectly translated, are 
given and discussed in the most conscientious manner. 
His criticisms are sound, and so impartial that, now and 
then, the evidences he adduces tell against his own 
conclusions, as in the case of the elaborate disquisition 
on Silchester ; for they confirm it to have been Calleva 
and not Vindomis. as he was inclined to believe. His 
reviews of the evidence for and against the authenticity 
of Richard of Cirencester’s De Situ Britannie is a 
masterly judicial enquiry. To any unbiassed jury of 
archeologists it must tend to a verdict fatal to the 
genuineness of this once accepted work. The Britan- 
nic Researches was succeeded, in 1857, by the 
Britannia Antiqua,' a volume of equal merit, but 
which, like its predecessor, has not yet been sufficiently 
well estimated. Mr. Poste also published a History 
of the College of All Saints, Maidstone; and he con- 
tributed papers to the Archeologia Cantiana. 

Mr. Poste was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of LL.B. in 1819. After 
spending some time on the Continent, he acted as 
curate at Stowting, High Halden, and Hilstead, in 
Kent ; but, never seeking preferment in the Church, 
he retired, early j in life, to his own charming property 
at Bydews, near Maidstone, devoting himself to ltera- 
ture, agriculture, and nave eterrl anes. realising that com- 
canal of mental and physical auillanare which, in all 
ages, has been justly lauded as the happiest. lot of 
all good and wise men. It was ever a treat to me to 
roam with him through his fields, woods, and planta- 
tions, ever gaining from him some novel information 
in rural matters and in natural history. Like Mr. 


Lambert Larking, of Ryarsh, and Mr. Bland, of Hartlip, 


'“ Britannia Antiqua, or Ancient Britain brought within the Limits 
of Authentic History.” J. R. Smith, 1857, 
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Mr. Poste was a warm protector of the small birds. 
His powers of thought and reflection had convinced him 
of their value in the economy of nature. In consequence, 
his copses and plantations were tenanted by some of 
the rarer kinds of birds. I call to mind his introducing 
me to the Nuthatch, and shewing me the curious way 
in which the bird extricates the kernels from the 
nuts ; fixing them firmly into the forks of boughs, and 
then using its beak as a hammer or awl: the broken 
shells shewed how successful is this modus operandi. 
Which came first into being; the bird or the nut-trees? 
Had the trees to wait for the bird; or the bird for the 
trees? Or did both come in maturity together # 

Had I adopted a strict chronological arrangement of 
my ‘‘Retrospections’, I must have earlier devoted some 
pages to one who is now, I think, my oldest antiquarian 
friend— . 


? While writing, I received the following from Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
F.S.A.: “ The bird is remarkable in some of its habits: its singular 
mode of progression on the trunks of trees, on which it appears to run 
with equal facility either backwards or sideways, and has a well 
known propensity of fixing a hazel or other hard nut in the cleft of 
the rough bark of a tree, and, taking its position above it head down- 
wards, to break it ; and here it exhibits a singularity—if a portion of 
the kernel escapes, it is caught by the bird before it reaches the 
ground. It builds in the hollow of trees, and has the curious custom 
of plastering the aperture up with mud, leaving only room to enter. 
The young, when taken early, are said to become familiar, and when 
let out of their cage for an airing, will run up and down their feeder 
and in all directions, poking their beaks into every hole of the dress. 
When caught in their adult wild state and caged, they are incessant 
day and night to regain their liberty, and it requires a very strong 
prison to hold a captive. One so confined wore its strong bill almost 
to its head, and died from its exertion ; another, caught in a brick- 
trap, had during the night reduced the length of its bill by a third. 
Nuts of all kinds and beech-mast are their favourite food when they 
can get them in the autumn ; but during the other months of the 
year they search diligently for insects, and when pressed by hunger, 
they will eat corn. They sleep with their strong claws firmly clutch- 
ing a branch, with their backs downwards. They are evidently becom- 
ing more rare. I have not heard of late, what used to he frequent, 
the tapping in the endeavour to break the nut. The last I saw 
was two years ago, in Mr. Gibson’s garden; it appeared very weak, 
and had I been as agile as I once was, I could easily have caught it.” 


JOHN GREEN WALLER. 


As I have stated in the previous volume, we became 
acquainted when I lived in Lothbury ; our intercourse 
and friendship have been ever since uninterrupted. He 
is well, and there is no reason why we may not still look 
forward to years of friendly co-operation. His brothers, 
Lionel and William Augustus, also survive ; but of them 
I have not seen much since I left London. How few, 
how very few, of that early period are livmg! I have, 
however, found another in the Bishop of Portsmouth, 
who, when I first knew him, a pretty constant visitor, 
intelligent and of agreeable manners, was plain Mr. 
John Virtue ; we have met only once since, when, on 
the occasion of my giving readings at Colchester, he, 
as Monsignore Virtue, Chaplain to the Catholic Forces, 
received me as his guest with the warmest hospitality. 

With the brothers John Green and Lionel Waller I 
made an excursion to the Crays in Kent, to examine 
the churches; and I was at once able to see how 
soundly they had studied church architecture and 
ecclesiastical antiquities. To Barking we walked in 
company with E. J. Carlos, author of many excellent 
papers on Churches, published in The Gentleman’s 
Mazagine ; and Charles Spence, of the Admiralty, 
author of guide books to Rochester Cathedral and 
Romsey Abbey Church. I hope to revisit Barking, to 
examine, with a better criticising eye, the earthworks 
there. 

Soon our wanderings became restricted to our two 
selves. Colchester came first. We went by sea, sleeping 
at Wyvenhoe. At Colchester we inspected the Castle, 
the churches, and the walls, the last of which Mr. 
Waller selected to show me the process of etching. 
Just as I was beginning to feel my way with coins, I 
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was forced to abandon the art; and when I had with 
me artists such as Waller and Fairholt, I confined 
sketching to details. At the hospital we saw and 
admired the Roman sculpture of a Sphinx ; and, what 
has never been sufficiently estimated, a large bronze 
letter V, gilt, if I remember correctly, which, most 
probably, once did duty in a dedicatory inscription to 
atemple. At Lexden we called on Mr. Henry Vint, 
who possessed some choice local antiquities. Mrs. Vint 
was closely related to Etty, the Royal Academician ; and 
the house contained several of this eminent artist’s paint- 
ings, sacrificed, after the death of Mr. Vint, by a sale 
at Lexden, instead of London. At Kelvedon we rested 
at an old inn with a very finely paneled room, temp. 
Hen. VIII. It was richly decorated with well-carved 
medallions. It is not likely that such a gem should be 
left in situ to the present day ; but if happily it be, the 
Essex Archzeological Society should, without loss of 
further time, secure engravings of it. Thence we 
journeyed back to London by coach, the railway not 
being completed. 

My visits to Treves were made in company with 
Mr. Waller and Mr. Fairholt on separate occasions. By 
their aid I was enabled to illustrate the article on the 
Antiquities of Treves, Bonn, Mayence, etc., in the 
second volume of my Collectanea Antiqua. ‘“Ifyouare 
going to Treves”, said Mr. Edward Cresy to me, “ give 
up everything for it; and stay there as long as you 
possibly can.” It may justly be called the Rome of 
Northern Europe ; but even now it is but little known ; 
and its wonderful remains of Roman art have yet to be 
studied by English archeologists. I may say the same 
of our antiquities in reference to the antiquaries of 
Treves. I published also an account of our visit in 
The Gentleman's Magazine for 1851; and so did Mr. 
Waller, his being restricted to iconography. I give an 
extract. 


“ Among the treasures of the public library at Treves, attached to 
the Gymnasium, are two manuscript volumes of the ninth century. 
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One is the celebrated copy of the Gospels, called the Codex Aureus, 
from its letters being entirely written in gold ; the other is a book of 
the Gospels which belonged to Egbert, an archbishop of Treves, whose 
miniature and name appear on the first page of the volume. The 
former is chiefly remarkable for the fact which gives it its name, and 
as a fine speciman of the caligraphy of the period. It has but few 
illuminations, and they are of a Byzantine character, very similar 
to those in Charlemagne’s Bible, now in the British Museum: they 
represent the four Evangelists. The volume is also remarkable for 
its binding, which is in silver gilt, the work of the fifteenth century ; 
and contains silver statues, the symbols of the Evangelists under a 
human form, but having heads of the symbolic animals, the lion, 
eagle, and bull. This mode of representation, so curiously analogous 
to Egyptian and Assyrian symbols, did not obtain until late in the 
history of ecclesiastical art. 

“ Archbishop Egbert’s Book of the Gospels is a more interesting 
volume, being filled with miniatures admirably executed for the 
period, and showing some peculiarities which seem to point its work- 
manship to a Greek source. In no MS. of the time can better art be 
found than is here exhibited ; and in none of its kind are there more 
curious developments of Christian iconography. Of the instances 
alluded to, one is selected for an illustration: it is a portion of the 
subject of the evil spirits being permitted to enter the herd of swine. 
The manner in which the event is depicted is very humorous, and 
executed with much spirit. The fiends are somewhat indefinite objects, 
in which range is left for the imagination ; and their mode of riding 
the backs of the swine is certainly very whimsical. The treatment of 
the figure of Christ is not without dignity and a certain classic air, 
particularly in the management of the drapery, which is often exceed- 
ingly well cast. In one of the representations of the Saviour there 
is a peculiarity in the nimb which has not hitherto been noticed ; and 
consists of the cross upon the disc projecting beyond the circumference. 
The nimbs are always gilt; and the Apostles are entirely without 
this distinction. In the Crucifixion none of the figures are repre- 
sented naked, as afterwards became the received custom. Here, on 
the contrary, the long tunic reaches to their ankles. The cross is of 
the Greek shape; that is, it has a double transverse piece, the 
second being above its head, the place for the superscription. The 
sun and moon are represented as human heads veiled, typifying the 
darkness that is said to have covered the earth. This is common to 
' this early era; and here we may trace an unconscious imitation of 
classic prototypes, the personations of Apollo and Diana. The influ- 
ence of this imitation may be traced in the symbols of the crescent 
and star, down to the latest period of medieval art. 

“In a small chapel, entered from the cloisters of the cathedral of 
Treves, is a painting of the Final Doom, executed in distemper upon 
the vaulting. From its general style, and in particular from the 
angular character of the drapery, the period of its execution may be 
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fixed to the latter part of the fifteenth century or beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the age of Albert Durer. Without noticing the 
commou and recognised conventions, we will record a few particu- 
larities which do not appear so universally. At one side of the com- 
position the usual yawning and monstrous mouth appears, gaping for 
its victims, and vomiting fire; flames are even issuing from the 
nostrils. Astride the nostrils of the monster sits a demon, winged 
and headed like a bat, an emblem of an evil spirit; the wings are dis- 
played, and he blows a large warder’s horn. In fact, he is the porter 
of hell’s gate, and is always introduced in the ‘ Harrowing of Hell’, 
and such subjects. From the horn are issuing evil spirits, as if sent 
out by the blast ; and astride the horn sits another demon of like 
character to the one described, but without wings, and having a curly 
tail; gilt spurs are on his feet; and he is playing upon the bagpipes 
as in triumph. Below are wretches being dragged to torment ; some 
are caught in a cluster by a hoop, and so borne to perdition ; whilst 
the avaritious man, although bound and dragged by a demon, still 
clutches his bags of gold.’ This is an incident generally introduced 
in some shape or other ; and appears again in those early pictures of 
the school of Cologne, now preserved in the museum of that city, in 
one of which, representing the Last Judgment, among other offenders 
borne off to punishment, is an ale-wife, who seems to have been an 
especial object of satire ; and who figures in the Chester Mysteries as 
under condemnation and punishment for the vending of bad ale. The 
artist and the dramatist, no doubt, acted from a common feeling as 
to the morality of this class; and in the work alluded to, the devil, 
“sweet Mr. Sir Sathanas’, as the ale-wife calls him, sharply reminds 
her of the noxious qualities of her ale, apparently her greatest offence.” 


In the same publication appear further papers by 
Mr. Waller on Christian Iconography, highly worthy 
of being collected and reprinted: In other periodical 
works he has printed largely on this subject ; and as 
he possesses unpublished notes, with copious illustra- 
tions, I hope that this my recorded opinion and wish, 
the same as the sentiments of all his friends, will not 
be unheeded by him. 

Of the wonders of Treves I have published much ; 
and possibly may publish more. 

Although I have, in my Collectanea, reprinted from 
Mr. Dawson Turner’s translation of Wyttenhbach’s 
Guide to the Roman Antiquities of Treves, Mr. J. W. 
Burgon’s version of Conrad Celtes’ Elegy on Treves, 


1 This episode is illustrated in Col, Ant., vol. ii, p. 100. 
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written when he visited the city in 1498, I cannot 
resist the chance of again printing, being assured it 
will be welcomed by all who can feel what true poetry 
is and shouldbe. It preserves, moreover, the spirit and 
feeling of the beautiful original. 


«How much of power ; how much of pride 
And beauty, which should longer brave 
The might of Time’s resistless tide, 
Lies wreck’d around you, men of Treves, 
Who live beside the blue Moselle, 
And quaff the stream ye love so well ! 


_ “When gazing on your fallen state, 
Methought I gazed on mighty Rome: 
The tottering wall ; the ruined gate ; 
The wreck of many a regal dome ! 
All that at Rome I sighed to see, 
I saw again, old Treves, in thee. 


“T spied amid thy yellow corn 
A thousand signs of sure decay : 
The shrub had sprung, where, bleak and worn 
Still proudly rose thy turrets gray ; 
And flowers of sweetest breath and hue 
Along thy broken arches grew. 


“The statues of thy gods lay there 
Profan’d, and prostrate at my feet ; 
While here an altar, there a prayer, 
Or votive sculpture, strew’d the street, 
Spreading its shining fragments o’er 
The soil it sanctified before. 


“And there were tombs, unknown to fame, 
Their classic epitaphs defaced ; 
And gravestones, breathing still the name 
Which Love’s own faithful hand had traced ; 
Now lying in some desert spot, 
Half-hid, uncared for, and forgot. 


“What may withstand the stream of Time ? 
It laid those giant columns low 
Which Hercules once rear’d sublime, 
That earth and sea their bounds might know ; 
And shall he alter Time’s decrees 
For relics fair and frail as these?” 
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Our walk across the Eifel may be said to have com- 
menced at Altenahr and ended at Liitzerath, whence we 
took a public conveyance at night, arriving at Treves 
early in the morning. The ramble occupied three days, 
the weather being fortunately fine ; but I am not sure 
I should say fortunately warm, for the heat when we 
got into the slaty district near Liitzerath was oppres- 
sive : it was early in August. The volcanic district of 
the Eifel is but little traversed by tourists, as it 
demands good pedestrian powers, the villages being 
few and far apart, and accommodation of a. humble 
and lenten description. The novelty of the scenery, 
wild and hilly ; the extinct volcanoes, the architecture 
of the public and private buildings of the few villages 
or small towns ; the farm houses grouped together, no 
doubt for mutual protection ; the costume and _ habits 
of the people, afforded us incessant enjoyment in this 
most agreeable tour. Grateful, in the very hot weather, 
were the whortleberries, raspberries, gooseberries, and 
currants, which we found growing wild in different 
parts of the journey. We also noticed many other 
fruit-bearing trees novel to us; among them the red 
elder-berry. This I raised at Strood; but, although it 
flowered well, it never ripened its berries. 

It was fair day at Adenau. It was the jahr-markt 
as termed ; an earnest buying and selling of all sorts 
of goods, from the sickle and other tools of the peasant, 
down to German tinder, of which there were immense 
quantities in the standings. It was a market also for 
cattle of all kinds. Although there were thousands 
of people assembled, we did not notice one instance of 
drunkenness. Near Dochweiler the ground is covered 
with boulders, or rough masses of iron stone. Beyond 
Daun, near the second lake, the bed of an extinct 
voleano, on the summit of high ground, stands the 
little church of St. Giles. We had previously noticed 
that in this district the funeral monuments are in iron, 
and some of them very tastefully worked. In the 
church of St. Giles the votive offerings, legs, arms, 
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etc., are also in iron. Just beyond Gillenfeld we passed 
the Pulvar Maar, another large crater lake. A little 
further a smaller one opens, with two small villages 
very picturesquely situated, their sides festooned with 
cornfields, and bands of slate intervening, with 
meadows of deep green. Above, upon the hill, by the 
roadside, is a shrine with pictures and figures, among 
which the Saints Apollinaris and Giles are conspicuous. 
A candle was burning on the altar, and around were 
hung offerings of flowers and small metal crowns. 
Liitzerath is now seen apparently near, but the winding 
road quadruples the distance. The heat reflected from 
the rocks of slate was the most intense we had ever 
felt, and never were the comforts of an inn more wel- 
come than were those of our auberge at Liitzerath : 
they included trout, cutlets, and wine, and an English 
garden. 

I have mentioned the sobriety of the multitudes 
at the fair ; we can speak of the general good manners 
of the people, and of their intelligence, the result of 
education ; and that even of the working class. We 
were often puzzled to understand the status in society 
of persons into whose company we were thrown. At 
Treves, on one occasion, one of our companions re- 
quested leave to accompany us in visiting the anti- 
quities. As he shewed a keen interest in them, and a 
knowledge not only of history, but of our own national 
literature, we were at a loss to know his position and 
vocation. This he disclosed ere we parted, by taking 
me into his room and shewing me his credentials. He 
was a traveller for a firm of pill and lozenge box 
makers. We smiled once ata slight error made by 
a very intelligent student who, after shewing he had 
read and understood some of our best poets, said, 
‘“‘and I think you have another poet named Lobster.” 
He referred to the author of Tales of the Hall! 

When I was at Bonn with Fairholt and Keete, we 
put up at the chief hotel. Towards the conclusion of 
dinner at the table d’héte, at which were from thirty 
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to forty people, one of the waiters came to me, and 
said he had a great favour to ask, and he hoped I 
should not object to grant it. I was a little surprised, 
but more so when he made known his wish. It was 
to read to his master’s sons from some of our English 
poets! He said that they knew English pretty well, 
but that they never had had the advantage which he 
inferred I could bestow on them. I could but be pleased 
at this unusual request, so I ordered our wine to be 
taken into the courtyard, to which we adjourned, and 
where the young gentlemen joined us, together with 
the entire family, and ultimately all the inmates of 
the hotel, and some of the visitors. The courtyard 
was filled. I believe Milton and Shakespeare were 
selected for me: the séance extended to full two hours. 
“ We shall have to pay for all this in our bill in the 
morning,” observed one of my friends. It was not so; 
the payment was by the landlord, who invited us to 
spend the day with him at his country house, a 
courtesy I was sorry our arrangements would not 
allow us to accept. 

The first part of a most arduous and important 
work, called “A Series of Monumental Brasses extend- 
ing from the reign of Edward I to that of Elizabeth”, 
(in folio), by J. G. and L. A. B. Waller, was issued to 
subscribers in parts, the first appearing in 1840, the 
last in 1864. It contains sixty-one engravings and 
woodcuts. The printed list of subscribers contains only 
eighty-five names! In the dedication I am honoured, in 
conjunction with Mr. Albert Way and the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne. Such an undertaking demanded abilities 
of an extraordinary kind. The letter-press shews the 
mental qualifications to have been equal to the task ; 
and the exquisitely finished and faithful engravings 
prove the competent artistic skill. But not so readily 
are revealed the physical strength required in visiting, 
for so many years, churches situated far and wide, for 
the process of obtaining rubbings ; and, above all, the 
indomitable perseverance in prosecuting such a costly 
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and arduous undertaking with incommensurate help, 
and all kinds of discouragements. With indignation 
we read in the Preface that ‘‘ fourteen plates were 
mechanically reduced and published”, copied by one 
who obtained information from the authors under the 
guise of friendship. This unscrupulous adventurer was 
expelled from the secretariat of the London and 
Middlesex Archzeological Society, the funds of which 
he never refunded, a similar lapse occurring in the 
Surrey Society; yet he was soon after lecturing at 
Rochester under the patronage of the Dean and 
Chapter. This literary piracy is not uncommon; and 
instances equally flagitious could be easily cited ; but, 
after all, the receivers of stolen goods are worse than 
the thieves. 

The engraving on brass the effigies of persons of 
rank or wealth must have closely succeeded the no less 
expensive and less durable working in mosaic. The 
Etruscans used terra-cotta, probably the best material 
of all, which, some day, will be resorted to again, when 
people are in earnest in wishing to perpetuate the 
memory of friends and ancestors. Brass, thanks to the 
Messrs. Waller, is being partially again resorted to, 
and fame may again live ‘‘registered upon our brazen 
tombs”, as Shakespeare expresses it. But there is 
the insecurity of our churches, and the forgetfulness 
of human nature to help on oblivion, now as of old. 
Hear what, from comparatively brief experience, Mr. 


Waller says : 


“The spoliation of monumental brasses cannot, unfortunately, be 
confined to one epoch. The value of the metal seems at all times to 
have prompted occasional destruction, as the history of the palimp- 
sest proves. At the dissolution of religious houses, it doubtless 
became almost systematic; and spread into cathedral and parish 
churches: hence the edicts of Elizabeth to restrain the desecration 
and licence that had taken place. The great rebellion of the 17th 
century has always been appealed to as a great destroyer of ancient 
monuments; but a great deal more is laid to its charge than is 
warranted ; for in the record that Dowsing has left us of his pro- 
ceedings, we have some data for estimating the mischief done. 
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Nothing can read more sweeping in its destruction than his diary ; 
and you would imagine that every trace of painted glass and 
monument with superstitious legends was removed, wherever he 
has set his foot. But it is not so; there is abundance of painted 
glass in many of the churches he visited ; and his work seems chiefly 
to have been confined to removing the heads of saints, leaving other 
parts intact. Inscriptions, however, are removed altogether in many 
cases, from the monuments ; and it is more than probable that he 
confined himself to that proceeding—indeed, his diary provesit. The 
further destruction which is so manifest in Suffolk and Norfolk, is 
probably due to a later time, and the shameful neglect of parochial 
authorities. In the neighbourhood of London, we can clearly see what 
was the mode of procedure caused by the Parliamentary Resolution 
of 1643. The so-called superstitious legends are everywhere erased 
or defaced; the memorial otherwise uninjured; and an expert in 
monumental inscriptions can easily read the defaced part. Doubtless 
the licence of the destruction of a part led to excesses ; and violence 
was done to many an old memorial for the sake of the material; but 
whole churches have lost all their brasses, which we know were 
extant a long time after the trouble of the 17th century. Gough has 
engraved many now utterly gone ; as, for instance, some fine examples 
at Lynn, rubbings of which are preserved in the British Museum. 
In the same work are also some from Tattersal, in Lincolnshire, now 
gone ; also from Ingham, in Norfolk, given by Cotman and Stothard, 
as well as Gough, gone long since; and the shameful story of the 
pillage is recorded as not by dishonest workmen, but by parochial 
authorities. 

“All the brasses from Gillingham, near Rochester, mentioned _in 
Thorpe’s Registrum Roffense, with the exception of one inscription, are 
now gone. The late E. J. Carlos, an early and indefatigable collector, 
possessed many rubbings from brasses that had disappeared in his 
time; among them were those from Gillingham; also one from 
Carshalton, in Surrey ; and many others of less important character. 
The collection in the British Museum possesses a rubbing from a brass 
to one Borrel, Seryeant-at-Arms to Henry VII, a memorial interesting 
from its rarity; the original has disappeared. In fact, you cannot 
collate any work, which contain notices of these memorials, with what 
now remains in the churches, without evidence of the same kind. 
Since this work was begun we have heard the same story from 
those who followed our steps. No place is exempt from carelessness 
or dishonesty. In Westminster Abbey, at the last coronation, a portion 
of a figure of a bishop of Salisbury, in Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, 
was riven from the stone and carried off. The fine and early brass of a 
priest at Oulton, Suffolk, is now gone. These few cases are but a 
feeble exposition of the truth; they are merely given at random as 
they rise up in memory ; but do they not prove that some protective 
authority is required over our ancient monuments, valuable as they 
often are as evidence, and belonging as they do to the country and 
its history ? ” 
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The protection required is that of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, inflicting heavy fines on churchwardens under 
whom the monuments are abstracted or mutilated. 
This would, first of all, demand an inventory; and paid 
inspectors who should yearly collate the monuments 
with the inventory. All schemes short of this will 
prove illusory and futile. 

It is impossible to close my remarks on monumental 
brasses without alluding to the very fine examples in 
Cobham Church, restored by Mr. Waller, at the cost 
of F. C. Brooke, Esq., a descendant of the Lords of 
Cobham, to whom and their families most of these 
brasses relate. His commission, extending over many 
years, and embracing monuments of the Brooke family 
in other churches in Kent, has brought me and my 
friend a good deal together, Cobham being only a 
couple of miles from Temple Place. As late as last 
summer I was co-operating with Mr. Waller at Cob- 
ham, on the occasion of a visit from the Sidcup Field 
Club. To me was assigned the description of a British 
oppidum ; to Mr. Waller the church monuments. 

His arduous work of life has varied into the design- 
ing of monumental brasses, painted glass, etc. To 
the first the prize medal was awarded in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851; and the design was 
engraved in the Art Union Journal of that time. He 
had previously obtained a prize for his cartoon, from 
Milton’s Comus, exhibited at the competition in West- 
minster Hall. A very elaborate Brass, consisting of the 
family of the Stanleys of Alderley, on the front of 
the altar tomb of the late peer, in Alderley church, 
Cheshire, is a most successful composition ; the design 
especially noteworthy is in the use of modern costume. 
There are ten portraits, consisting of the present dowager 
and her sons and daughters at that time living. The 
window to the memory of Chaucer in Westminster 
Abbey is also from his design ; but he was not answer- 
able for the execution, of which he often complained. 
His largest work is in the chapel of St. Raphael’s 
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Home, Torquay. All the decorations, paintings, and 
glass windows, together with an elaborately designed 
altar, are by his hand, or executed under his direction. 
The fine and interesting church of Hythe, in Kent, con- 
tains some evidence to his classical taste and skill. My 
tribute here must close with mentioning the part he 
has taken in Shakespearean literature, which, we hope, 
will ere long be brought more prominently before the 
public. His many contributions to various Archzo- 
logical Societies are well known. ‘They are on various 
topics, but are especially noticeable for the elucidation 
of obscure subjects discovered in the walls of our old 
churches. Christian iconography has indeed been part 
of the study of his life, and many articles by him 
on this subject are to be found in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

In a future volume Mr. Waller will be again intro- 
duced, in an excursion to Dax with me and Mr. John 
Adkins Barton; and in a visit with me, Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, and Mr. H. B. Mackeson, to Stratford-upon- 
Avon, to set up in the church there, for me, a Brass to 
the memory of F. W. Fairholt. 
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I was alone on my next visit to Colchester. On the 
morning after my arrival, while I was at breakfast, the 
waiter at the hotel inquired when the carriage should 
be ordered. It appeared that the Mayor, Mr. Vint, 
had sent a carriage and pair for my use during my 
stay. It was a part of his kind attention to me on 
all occasions, but I declined the carriage, as it would 
have been of no use to me in examining the walls, 
castle, and churches. 

It was left to me to discover the guard-room attached 
to the Roman western entrance. It had not before 
been suspected, but the engravings I have given of it 
in the Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion, vol. 1, will shew its importance. The long red 
tiles enter largely into the construction of this apart- 
ment, and also of the walls, which may be compared 
with those of Verulamium (Old Verulam), near St. 
Albans. They are nearly, or quite, coeval, without 
doubt, and remarkable for their solidity. At Colches- 
ter, although the walls have been to a considerable 
extent pulled down, much of them yet remain, portions 
of some extent being concealed by houses built around 
and upon them. It can be traced throughout its course 
of a mile and three quarters, enclosing a hundred 
acres of ground, much of which is now meadow land. 

The most striking feature in the remains of old 
Colchester is the red tiles, which form so large a por- 
tion of the masonry of the public buildings, that the 
antiquary, who for the first time visits the town, is 
struck with the novelty. Roman tiles are common 
enough in the walls of very many of our churches, 
having been taken from Roman buildings; but at 
Colchester their preponderance is so great and general 
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in churches of different dates, as to excite enquiry as 
to the cause of their use in such extraordinary quan- 
tities. They are arranged in regular courses in most 
of the churches ; the windows: are often turned, and 
the angles of the walls and towers are built, with them, 
precisely as in pure Roman architecture. The older 
the churches, the more conspicuous are the tiles. In 
that of St. Martin, the tower, anterior in date to 
other parts, is almost wholly built with tiles. The 
Castle also presents many points of similarity to the 
Roman style ; as, for instance, in the regular courses 
of tiles, and their use in the turning of arches and 
windows. In portions of the interior they have been 
so abundantly used, after the Roman style, as to im- 
press upon many a notion of much earlier antiquity 
than can justly be assigned to this fine ruin. It is 
only in the general appearance that these tiles seem 
identical with the Roman. A close examination will 
shew that they are much less firm and compact, and 
of a darker and duller red. In St. Botolph’s Priory, 
many have been moulded to form shafts and capitals 
of pillars, and intersecting arches. The manufacture 
of these tiles must have been carried on very exten- 
sively at Colchester, after the departure of the Romans; 
and for several centuries. The writers who have 
imagined that these tiles were taken from Roman 
buildings, have not observed the above-mentioned 
characteristics ; and they have also not studied the 
mortar, which, more or less, always adheres to tiles 
taken from Roman buildings. This mortar is usually 
composed largely of lime, with pounded tiles, sand, 
and gravel. The Saxon and Norman mortar is very 
inferior, the sand being in excess, and without the 
pounded tile. 

It has been thought that the foundations of the 
Castle are Roman; but so far as I had an opportunity 
of seeing the vaults, I could discern no trace of work 
anterior to the edifice itself. These vaults, ‘ caves 
and caverns where no daylight enters”, were the scene 
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of a humorous rencontre between the guardian of the 
Castle, Miss Smith, and an enthusiastic local antiquary. 
He, believing that he could make some important 
discovery by excavating, and despairing of obtaining 
permission to dig, in the fervour of his laudable anxiety 
for knowledge, penetrated in the dead of night, armed 
with spade, pickaxe, and lanthorn, into the subterranean 
recesses, and boldly commenced to excavate. But the 
course of archzeology, like that of true love, does not 
always run smoothly. The noise he made awoke the 
slumbering guardian, who, nothing daunted, proceeded 
at once to arrest the intrusion, or, at least, its progress. 
I heard the heroine’s tale from her own lips. “ Fright- 
ened!” she replied to my enquiry; “frightened! it 
would have taken much more to have frightened me! 
I said, ‘Come out at once; and if I ever catch you 
here again I will take you before the magistrates’.” 
Waller and I, on our first visit, were rather startled at 
Miss Smith ; but directly she knew our mission, and 
heard my name, she was all courtesy. She had an 
aversion to mere holiday visitors and curiosity-hunters: 
“even her failings leaned to virtue’s side”. But, with- 
out clairvoyance, it is difficult, at times, to teil who’s 
who. The Rev. Joseph Hunter, one of our most 
eminent literary antiquaries, was repulsed at first ! 
“T believe”, he said to me, “I should never have got 
in, if I had not mentioned your name ; it was a magic 
spell.” 

It is not a little remarkable that even with sensible 
writers and in standard works there should be such 
confusion and error respecting Camulodunum and 
Colonia. They were identical ; the former being the 
ereat British oppidum, the latter the name given by 
the Romans to the colonia or town which they built 
at about a mile from the oppidum. Of this there is 
abundant evidence in Tacitus, and in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. Moreover, there is the inscription published 
by Gruter to a censitor civium Romanorum Colonie 
Victricensis que est in Britannia Camaloduni. Now, 
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although Gale, in his edition of the Itinerary, cites this 
inscription, he places Cumoludunum at Walden! This 
inscription, found in Spain, is an answer to all who 
think it enough to confine our antiquarian researches 
to Great Britain. The vie from Colchester to London, 
and to Venta Icenoruwm, near Norwich, require a care- 
ful examination from existing remains. ‘This can only 
be done by pedestrians. Mr. Henry Laver is at present 
attempting investigations in a proper spirit. 

The chief cemetery of Roman Colchester extended 
on both sides of the London road to a considerable 
distance. Some of the monuments in it must have 
been of a very superior kind ; and they were of a very 
varied sort. The remains found on the site of the 
General Hospital; those on the property of the late 
Mr. John Taylor; and during the last few years in the 
grounds of Mr. Joslin, testify to the population and 
the wealth of the city... The military inscriptions are 
to veteran retired legionaries from other parts of Britain, 
Colonia never having had a garrison permanently 
quartered in it. This has negative but important 
evidence in the tiles I have just spoken of. Had a 
legion, a cohort, or an ala ever been stationed in’ the 
town, the name would assuredly have been stamped 
on many of the tiles. In other cemeteries close to Col- 
chester, Saxon burials have been discovered close to 
the Roman. This has been noticed in many other 
places : the fact is very suggestive. 

My next acquaintance in this district was the Rev. 
Henry Jenkins, rector of Stanway, and he introduced 
me to the Rev. James Round and to Mr. E. G. Round, 
M.P., warm lovers of antiquity ; the latter the owner 
of the Castle. To the Rev. John Papillon, rector of 
Lexden, I believe I was also introduced by the same 
friend : he is fortunately living; the only survivor, I 
fear, of my resident acquaintance in this locality. 


1 For these consult the early volumes of the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, and Collectanea Antiqua, vols. ii to vil, 
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Mr. Jenkins was warm-hearted and enthusiastic ; the 
large Roman building at Gosback, near Stanway, 
which he communicated to me an account of,’ appeared 
to have been a villa rustica, or farm house ; its full 
extent was never ascertained. The Roman sepulchral 
remains at Mount Bures, about midway betw-en 
Colchester and Sudbury, are perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary and curious ever recorded. It would seem 
that the entire kitchen furniture of the deceased had 
been transported from the dwelling house to the grave.’ 
Mr. Jenkins’s paper on the Roman road from Colchester 
to London contains reliable information, but the sub- 
ject is difficult to handle, and portions require practical 
revision. 

Mr. William Wire, by trade a watchmaker, was a 
constant correspondent, and supplied me with many 
valuable antiquities, which my works, so often cited, 
will abundantly shew. He had great perseverance 
and intelligence, but he failed to find favour with the 
leading townspeople, and in consequence, masses of 
choice antiquarian materials were lost: to the science, 
for very many were carried to distant parts, never 
again to be heard of. Some ornamented Roman leaden 
coffins, which through his agency could have been 
easily secured for the museum, were melted. In his 
letters he ever complained of the treatment he expe- 
rienced, adding that but for me and Professor Henslow, 
he should have long ago ceased to collect. Mr. Acton, 
of Grundsborough, was one of the chief purchasers of 
Colchester antiquities. ‘To me he was always commu- 
nicative and friendly ; but though, in some instances, 
I was able to avail myself of his good nature, yet I 
could but seldom find him purchasers who cared to 
engrave and publish. 

Mr. John Brown, of Stanway, to whom I was intro- 
duced by Mr. Joseph Clarke, was one of those men 
whom all classes delight to honour. From a working 


' Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ii. ? Idem. 
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stonemason he raised himself, of course by ability and 
integrity, to so good a position, that he was able to 
purchase a small property at Stanway, and there to 
devote himself to geology, in which he became a pro- 
ficient, corresponding with some of the most eminent 
men in that science. The report which he drew up for 
me on the animal remains in the Roman cemeteries 
near Colchester may be referred to as an instance of 
his extensive knowledge in the comparative anatomy 
of animals.' The bos longifrons, now an extinct species 
of ox, has left evidence of its existence in all parts of 
Roman Britain. Mr. James Tabor of Colchester, to 
whose discoveries he refers, was another of my friends 
in this classic district, to whom, when living, I 
have heretofore paid the tribute I now offer to his 
memory. 

We had an interesting congress at Colchester, which 
brought together all of our friends in and around the 
town, to whom we tried to do justice in a report by 
Messrs. Alfred White and Charles Bailey.? I notice 
in it the omission of the name of Mr. William Newton, 
author of A Display of Heraldry. I remember his 
remarking on the large number and varieties of the 
Roman fictile ware exhibited to us. He observed, and 
most correctly, that in the almost infinite variety, 
many of which must have been used by the humbler 
classes, there was to be seen nothing positively inele- 
gant; while in the medieval earthenware, beauty of 
form was seldom or never to be seen: he could have 
said the same of works of art in general. In nothing 
is the sudden transition from high civilisation to the 
lowest barbarism more strikingly apparent than in 
coins. Place the Roman alongside of the Saxon and 
Norman, the Irish, the Danish, and those of other 
nations: we see evidence of the rise of Christianity 
and of the downfall of art ; and thereby hangs a long 
tale. These subordinate congresses meant work, and 


1 Journal of Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. v,p.140. ” Idem, vol. ii, p. 346. 
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they did it. They could not be ignored; but they 
were never encouraged by the Central Committee. 

In the previous volume I have merely alluded to my 
frequent visits to the Roos; and thence to Audley 
End, and the various excavations made by tae Hon. 
R. C. Neville. These agreeable recreations, a great 
relief from the labour and anxieties of London life, 
were almost wholly under the friendly guidance of 
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Tur Canterbury Congress, I believe, brought us first 
into an intimate personal connection, which has been 
sustained, without intermission, to the present day, 
with every prospect of continuation. No one but Mr. 
Clarke himself could give anything like a record of his 
active and useful life; of his connection with some of 
the most eminent professors in botany, geology, and 
natural history ; and of the services he rendered to 
them, and to the sciences they represented. The 
Journals of the Archeological Association and Institute, 
and my own independent works, will shew his contri- 
butions to archeology, as will also the Zvansactions 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, in 
connection with Mr. Joseph Mayer, whose intimate 
friendship Mr. Clarke has enjoyed for many years. 
From Mr. Mayer’s hospitable residence in Liverpool, 
we have, all three, made many antiquarian excursions; 
and subsequently from Bebington. He was with me 
on a visit to Mrs. Stuart Hall and Mrs. Sheddon, at 
Bittern Manor, when we saw, what few had seen or 
will see, the strong and extensive wooden framework 
of the Roman quay to the station Clausentwm ; and he 
introduced me to Andover and his brother, Mr. Turner 
Poulter Clarke, from whom, up to the present day, I 
have received so many attentions, including introduc- 
tions to the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best, his discoveries 
at Abbots Ann; his love of general education and 
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sociability. At the Roos was ever a store of intel- 
lectual amusements after our day’s exertions, diversified 
with the society of visitors such as Mr. H. Ecroyd 
Smith, Mr. Thomas Frye of Walden, the agricultural 
and general superior knowledge of his brother John; 
and though, as Mr. Clarke is unmarried, I cannot say 
there were the domus et placens wxor, there were (and 
yet are) the placentes sorores. Not confined to myself 
were the amenities of the Roos: to members of my 
family Mr. Clarke so liberally extended-his hospitality, 
that we elected him into our family as cousin, by 
adoption. 

It was, I believe, on the occasion of my first visit to 
Andover, I and Fairholt being under the guidance of 
_ Mr. Clarke, that we stayed a night at Sutton Scotney, 
at the house of Messrs. James and Thomas Parker. 
We had walked a long distance, and the day was 
getting dusk when we reached Sutton Scotney. “You 
will have no further to go’, said Mr. Clarke, “here is 
our hotel.” Such we took it to be, until we were 
inside, and the brothers by their prompt and cordial 
reception undeceived us. They were two jolly and 
hospitable old English yeomen, living on their own 
estate ; and living in good style, upon viands of the 
best, and wines of the choicest and oldest. I have 
the most vivid recollections of their profuse hospitality, 
and of their cheerful and humorous conversation. 
They were of a type of humanity not met with in 
every day’s walk in this valley of tears. The elder, 
Mr. James Parker (father-in-law to Mr. Turner Clarke), 
was one of the most celebrated Hampshire cricketers ; 
and long after he had ceased to play he attended every 
cricket match, and was constantly referred to as arbi- 
trator. On one occasion he was present at a match, 
when from some casualty, one of the team was absent. 
After much persuasion he consented to take his place, 
and acquitted himself to the admiration of all. On 
leaving the ground, having resumed his discarded habili- 
ments, one of the spectators who knew him well (but 
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not when playing), inquired of him the name of the 
old gentleman who had so distinguished himself! 
Cricket has superseded most of the old Fnglish games, 
some of which were coarse and brutal. 1 remember, 
during walks in Hampshire, seeing a clergyman _ super- 
intending a cricket match by youths on a Sunday 
evening; and, although probably instruction in natural 
history would have been preferable, the amusement 
was conducted with perfect propriety. But the import- 
ance given to it in schools and public institutions is 
not so easily defended. The boys of the former dwell 
upon it to the exclusion of intellectual recreations. I 
have seen instances of this. The fond parents on the 
return of their sons have been delighted at the avidity 
with which they seized upon the newspapers as they 
arrived ; but after a while they have discovered that 
all that was cared for was reports of cricket matches! 
On a recent visit to Brighton, I learned that Lord 
Suffield was endeavouring to raise £13,000 for a cricket 
ground! This, at a short distance from the South 
Downs, and at a time when, in the same town, money 
had not been contributed to pay the expenses of the 
Exhibition of Works of Science and Art! At Rochester, 
last year, £500 was procured in a fortnight for a cricket 
club (composed chiefly of young men of the wealthy 
class), while the theatre was being pulled down for 
want of support ; and while there was no museum or 
public hbrary ! 

At Bishop’s Stortford Mr. Clarke introduced me to 
Yarrell, the celebrated naturalist, who had been for 
many years in scientific intercourse with him. We 
were invited from the Roos, by Mr. William Taylor, 
to see the result of excavations he had been makin 
around the well-known mound there, and Yarrell and 
others from London were invited to meet us. By some 
friendly mishap or competition we were, in some 
measure, intercepted by Mr. and Mrs. Canning, who 
received us all with sumptuous and elegant hospitality. 
We nevertheless visited Mr. Taylor, and inspected 
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with great interest a considerable collection of anti- 
quities from Chesterford, made some fifty or sixty 
years previously. I do not recollect under what 
circumstances, neither do I know the fate of the 
collection, which should have been united to Mr. 
Neville’s from the same locality. Yarrell, who was 
evidently fond of humour and fun, asked me if I had 
noticed a rich story about a magpie, that had been 
going the round of the London papers. I replied that 
I had, and that it had originated from me. He was 
surprised; and still more so, when I introduced him to 
the heroine of the tale, Mrs. Thomas Wright, whom 
I was, at the moment, escorting. Mrs. Wright, having 
expressed a wish for a magpie, I procured her one from 
Niton, I. W. The bird soon became a great favourite 
with its mistress, and the mistress was equally beloved 
by the bird. One day, as they were bestowing bland- 
ishments and caresses on each other, the bird insinuated 
its beak into the mouth of its compliant mistress, and 
deposited in her mouth a caterpillar of the large, green, 
luscious kind! It was probably a relic of a meal it 
had just made, and it was thus hidden, to be resorted 
to when hungry. Yarrell said it was the best joke of 
the kind he had ever heard. 

With the Saffron Walden Museum and its Illustrated 
Catalogue Mr. Joseph Clarke is indissolubly connected. 
Though to the late Mr. Jabez Gibson and the Gibson 
family, to Mr. John Player, and to Lord Braybrooke, 
must be accorded the credit of liberally supplying 
pecuniary means; yet the institution could never have 
been brought to its present state of perfection but for 
the life-long labours, perseverance, and intelligence of 
Mr. Joseph Clarke. From the mouse to the elephant, 
from the wren to the eagle, he mainly procured speci- 
mens and superintended their preparation and arrange- 
ment. We trace him also in the geological, botanical, 
and antiquarian departments. In the Catalogue also, 
a model for museum catalogues, so universally barren 
if not altogether wanting, Mr. Clarke’s powers of 
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systematising and description are conspicuous. Towns 
without museums, or with museums neglected and 
uncatalogued, send deputations to Saffron Walden ; 
see, repent, and reform. 

It was under the auspices of Mr. Joseph Clarke that 
I lectured in this museum; and on that occasion was 
introduced by him to the Hon. Algernon Herbert, with 
whom I corresponded afterwards. Had I known before 
whom I was lecturing, I should not, perhaps, have felt 
so composed as I did feel; but the author of Cyclops 
Christianus was affable and chatty, adding some com- 
pliments I now fancy I scarcely deserved. Mr. Poste, 
in his Britannic Researches, has done justice to Mr. 
Herbert’s learning, evinced in the Introduction and 
Notes to Dr. Todd’s edition of Nennius. Mr. Herbert, 
in a sound and masterly analysis of ‘ Richard of 
Cirencester”, materially helped me to change my 
opinion on the authenticity of the work on Britain 
ascribed to the monk of Cirencester. 

I have preserved all of Mr. Clarke’s notes on sub- 
jects of natural history, the result of experience: they 
are voluminous enough for a distinct work, and worthy 
of publication; but I cannot resist giving an extract 
from one of his latest letters, which happens to be 
before me. 


“‘T do not like the term self-made men, for it is not true in any 
sense. Man is a creature of circumstances, and cannot create them ; 
when he gets above them he may in some measure control them. 
Mr. John Gould, one of the most celebrated naturalists of the age now 
passing, when first I knew him was a journeyman gardener, working 
for twelve shillings a week; and when I and a friend went to 
Windsor to see a bed of tulips in bloom, young Gould accompanied 
us to see them, and did not disdain to take the half-crown offered him. 
A dozen years after, meeting him at a tulip sale at Hampton Court, 
he referred to it. The circumstance that set him up in the world was 
this : the ostrich at Windsor died, and the young gardener stuffed it, 
and placed it in the greenhouse to dry. George the Fourth walking 
through, drew attention to it, thinking it to be living; but being 
told it was a dead bird stuffed by the gardeners, asked to see one of 
them, Young Gould was presented to the King, and after answering 
some questions, was sharp enough to say, ‘May I put on my card 
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Naturalist to Your Majesty?’ The request was granted; and this 
was the circumstance that started him. Half a century after he left 
behind him when he died between £70,000 and £80,000. La 
Fitte, as a boy, asked for employment at a bank, and was refused; on 
leaving, he was seen to pick up a pin, clean it, and put it in his coat. 
He was called back, and became the celebrated French banker—the 
little circumstance made him. Mr. John Brown was apprenticed at 
Colchester to a mason. He chose to work as a journeyman until he 
could see an opening for himself. He told me it was the happiest 
time of his life when he earned fourteen shillings a week and spent it 
all. I know nothing of his struggles, if he had any ; or of his efforts 
to commence for himself. I only knew him when he had retired with 
a competency, his last work being the hospital at Colchester. He had 
then purchased an estate at Stanway, three miles north of Colchester, 
as he told me, to please his wife. He most hospitably received his 
scientific and other friends. He outlived three wives, and left no 
family. Like Hugh Miller, whose sobriquet was ‘Old Red’, from 
his bringing to light fossils in the old red sandstone, Mr. Brown also 
imbibed a taste for the study of geology from the occurrence of fossils 
in the material he worked upon.” 


The characters in these interesting examples must 
have been well formed at home previously to the cu- 
cumstances which were their turning points in life. 
Each of these men would, without much doubt, have 
risen in the world under whatever circumstances they 
might have been thrown; but then it may be said, 
there were the circumstances of good early education. 

Besides the Public Museum, Saffron Walden can 
boast of a large private collection of the rarest foreign 
birds, which it would be difficult to find surpassed. 
This is the property of Mr. Joshua Clarke, the Mayor, 
who has spared no cost in acquiring it. Of course this 
collection is only to be seen by appointment; but, from 
the urbanity of the owner, that can be easily made. 


The Story of Henry Cooke, of Mitcheldever.—Sutton 
Scotney reminds me of a walk, some years _pre- 
viously, through Hampshire, with my young friend 
George Wilkie, when I picked up some particulars 
respecting young Cooke, of Mitcheldever, who was 
hanged for striking Mr. Bingham Baring, when the 
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agricultural labourers were in a state of insubordination, 
burning ricks, and doing other acts of violence, for 
which Cobbett’s Register may be consulted. Cobbett 
wrote energetically on this tragic deed of the Govern- 
ment; and it was universally condemned. Mesorting 
to such extremities, on the alleged necessity of making 
an example, is always indicative of a weak Government. 
In this case it shews something more, and leaves a 
sad stigma on the memory of Mr. Bingham Baring, 
supposing he could have saved the life of young Cooke. 
I print the story from my note book, as I wrote it at 
the time. 

On the road to Winchester, somewhere in the direc- 
tion of Mitcheldever, we overtook a woman who had 
just parted company with a younger female companion. 
As my custom is, I began talking to her about country 
affairs, the owners of the land on each side of the 
road, etc.; and soon we came to the story of young 
Cooke, which was yet fresh in my memory from the 
London journals, and particularly from Cobbett’s 
Register. To an enquiry respecting the Barings, she 
replied: “It was that Bingham Baring who hung 
young Henry Cooke. Ah! this part of the country 
will never forget that to the end of the world.” ‘“ Do 
you’, I asked, ‘know anything about it?” “Do I?” 
she replied; “ Do I? to be sure I do; why [I lived 
next door to him. Poor young fellow! he was as 
innocent, sir, as you be at this moment. He had no 
more to do with the riots than you have, rightly 
speaking.” Finding from the warmth with which she 
spoke, and the frankness with which she answered my 
questions, that I was likely to learn more than I knew 
of the case, I cross-examined her closely, and noted 
down not only the substance, but the exact words of, 
her story. “Why, you must know, sir, that I and my 
husband lived next door to Cooke’s family. Henry 
Cooke was as quiet, civil, honest, and industrious a 
young man as ever lived; and everybody liked him, 


sir. And he was such a fine grown, handsome young 
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man, sir, and only eighteen ; and to think he should 
be hanged, sir, and as innocent as you! You may 
depend upon it, it will never be forgot, all round about 
here, to the end of the world. Well, sir, you must 
know that Henry Cooke was at work at the plough- 
tail, when the mob came along and forced him to go 
along with them; and my husband, too, sir. They 
forced both of hen! and a good many more, to go 
along with them. Lord bless you, sir, they couldn't 
help themselves ; and as for the striking of Mr. Bing- 
ham Baring, he was no more to blame than the rest 
on ’em. How could it be said, sir, among so many, 
who did it ? and he, you know, to be carried off from 
his work, by main force, against his will (and my 
husband too) ; and then to get up a story against him, 
and to have him hanged! Why, I couldn’t believe 
my own eyes. One of my neighbours comes running 
in. ‘They have got young Cooke,’ she says. ‘Never’, 
says I; ‘what can they want wi he?’ ‘They have,’ 
says she; and sure enough, by-and-bye, they brings 
un along in a cart wi’ a good many more. Lord, sir, 
the poor old mother run in frantic: ‘They ha’ got my 
child,’ she screamed; and I thought she'd fainted. To 
see one of the soberest, best young man, who I had 
always loved as though he had been my own child, 
had off like a felon, to be tried like a thief! I declare 
it made me feel as though I should be dropt down 
dead. Well, sir, and zoo they had un off to gaol; and 
they soon tried un; they warn’t long about that ; it 
seemed all like magic.” “But was there no one to 
speak for him?’ I interposed. “Lord, no, sir; the 
people and all the country was terror-struck; there 
was no one but Bingham Baring that could have saved 
him, and he gave his word and oath as a man that he 
never should be hung.” ‘To whom?’ ‘ Why, to his 
poor mother. She went down to Winchester the day 
the trials was going on; and there in one of the pas- 
sages what leads into the court where they was trying 
un, who should she meet but this Bingham Baring ; 
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and she runs up to him, and throws herself down at 
his feet, and she says, ‘Oh, don’t ye, zur, hang my 
child!’ And he says to her, ‘My good woman, go 
home, and depend upon it, he shan’t be hanged ; ‘twill 
all depend on me, and he shan’t be hanged.’ Those 
were the words he spoke to the mother; and only to 
think, sir, he goes into court directly afterwards, and 
he gives evidence, and the young man is ordered to be 
hanged !” ‘‘ And did the mother see her son again ¢ 
and how did he behave after his death warrant was 
signed ?” ‘Qh, sir, he bore it very well, only he cried 
a bit at first, and was in fear his body would be sent 
to the hospital (for he was such a fine young man) ; 
and when his mother went to see him he wouldn’t be 
satisfied until he saw his coffin; and when his mother 
was with him he spoke about everything so comfort- 
able ; and he told her that he owed for a pair of shoes 
which he hadn’t had time to get the money for, and 
he took off the shoes, and he says, says he, ‘ Mother, 
take back these shoes, and tell the shoemaker they be 
almost as good as new; I haven’t worn ’em much, and 
they'll do to help pay off what I owe him.’ Depend 
upon it, it was that Bingham Baring that got young 
Henry Cooke hanged, and nobody else, and the country 
all round about won’t forget it to the end of the 
world.” 

I then asked her name. “No, no’, she said, “I 
b’ant gwine to gee you my name; what I have said 
is truth, and nothing but the truth, and if you doubt 
anything about it, you go to Henry Cooke’s father, 
John Cooke, who is in the workhouse over there (point- 
ing to the right), and he’ll tell ye the same, and a good 
deal more.” We had now joined the younger woman, 
who was waiting to turn off across the fields, and the 
talkative one says to her in an undertone: “ I’ve been 
telling the gentleman about Henry Cooke, and he 
asked me for my name; but I said, ‘No’, my name is 
nothing to nobody. If the gentleman likes to go over 
to John Cooke, he'll hear more about it than I can 
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tell.” The younger, with a cross look and undertoned 
voice, said to her: ‘“ Well, what do you know about 
Henry Cooke? You have no business to say anything 
about it.” This seemed to confirm what the elder 
woman had asserted, that the country was terror- 
stricken. I tell this story as I heard it, reserving to 
myself the belief that the jury, judge, and the Govern- 
ment were the judicial murderers, and not Mr. Bingham 
Baring. See Appendix. 

In my journal I read that on the day following I 
was informed by Mrs. Smith of Bishop’s Waltham 
(wife of Mr. Smith, a surgeon), that, about 1834, a 
hoard of 4,000 pennies of William Rufus was found 
some two miles from Waltham, and that the lady of 
the manor had the greater part melted for making a 
piece of plate. 

Close to the town of Saffron Walden is the noble 
old baronial mansion, Audley End, which brings me to 
speak of the late Lord Braybrooke, when he was 
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Mr. NEVILLE was a constant visitor to my museum; 
and soon he became a frequent correspondent and warm 
friend, giving me frequent invitations to his excavations 
at Chesterford, and in other places. The footing he 
placed me upon at Audley End may be briefly shewn 
by the following narrative. While staying at the 
Roos, I was walking in the neighbourhood of Audley 
End, when a carriage passed me. In a few minutes it 
was turned back to meet me. In it was Lady Bray- 
brooke, Mr. Neville’s mother. From the coachman, 
I imagine, she had been able to recognise me, for she 
addressed me by name, asking me to return with her, 
adding: “If Dick knew you were here without coming 
to see him he would be so vexed.” 

In early life Mr. Neville held a commission in the 
army; but from ill health, aggravated probably by the 
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Canadian climate, he was compelled to seek less exact- 
ing employment at home. But not less active; for he 
soon devoted himself to archeology with enthusiastic 
zeal and perseverance, thereby renovating his health, 
and occupying his time in intellectual pursuits such 
as, unhappily, seldom win the affection of our young 
nobility. He was born and bred to something better 
than horses, dogs, and billiards. His father had very 
superior taste, and took an active part in several 
literary and antiquarian societies. Lady Braybrooke, 
his mother, it is evident, from the dedication of his 
Sepulchra Haposita, fostered his natural disposition 
while, for eight years, she watched over his health 
during a painful illness. He speaks of the interest 
she took in the Bartlow excavations of Mr. Gage 
Rokewode, whom he calls his godfather in archeology. 
To his grandmother, the Marchioness Cornwallis, he 
records, in another dedication, his gratitude ; and to 
her refers the derivation of his ‘‘ fondness for what is 
old”. Then around him he had intellectual and superior 
friends in various walks, for example, Mr. Joseph 
Clarke, Mr. Thomas Frye, Mr. Youngman, and his 
surgeon, Mr. John Lane Oldham; while as he advanced, 
he brought into his friendly circle the chief members 
of the London societies. 

To understand properly the extent of Mr. Neville’s 
researches and their importance, it will be necessary to 
refer to his Sepulchra Exposita; Antiqua Explorata ; 
and Saxon Obsequies Illustrated ; and to the Journals 
of the Archeological Association and _ Institute. 
Wherever he excavated he was almost always sure to 
be successful. The discoveries he made at Chesterford, 
I think, quite settle the site of the Iceani of 
Antoninus’s Itinerary, suspected by Horsley to have 
been at Chesterford ; near which is Ickleton, in which 
the name seems to be reflected, while the distance from 
Colonia, Colchester, is sufficiently suitable. The 
intermediate station, Villa Fuaustini, has yet to be 
discovered. The foundations of a large building at 
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Chesterford, which Stukeley conjectured to have been 
a temple, was, in my opinion, of a far more humble and 
useful character. It resembles, in every respect, 
buildings commonly found on the sites of Roman large 
villas and stations, devoted, I believe, to agricultural 
purposes ; such as the storing of corn and wool ; and 
in some cases to the stabling of horses and oxen. 
Some of the large quantity of iron implements found 
at Chesterford and preserved at Audley End are of 
the highest interest ; they are well engraved in Vol. xv 
of the Jowrnal of the Archeological Institute. Some 
admit of further explanation; as, for instance, that 
with chains and hooks, upwards of seven feet in length. 
Its use is not suggested; but when I and Mr. Clarke 
examined it, we both considered that it was for the 
weighing of wool, hides, etc. ; and could not well have 
been for anything else. ‘The shears are puzzling as 
regards the way in which they were used ; and so are 
the scythes. The hoard of about three hundred large 
brass Roman coins points to the disturbed state of the 
north of Britain in the time of Commodus, whose coins 
are the latest. The owner had probably been pressed 
for military service, and never returned to reclaim his 
buried treasure, known only to himself. 

Mr. Neville’s thoughtful and philosophical turn of 
mind is to be traced throughout his writings. In the 
Antiqua Explorata, how much of amiability and be- 
nevolence is revealed in the following extract ! 


“ Having condacted those who may have had the patience to 
accompany me in my excavations up to the present time at Chester- 
ford, may I venture to express a hope that they have not been found 
too lengthy? For though these pages are only intended for the 
perusal of a few private friends, [ am naturally not a little nervous 
at this my début on paper: scarcely therefore anticipating that they 
are capable of affording much pleasure or information to anyone: 
should such a result ensne in even the smallest degree, it will be 
satisfactory in the extreme. Frequently, when visiting the workmen 
engaged on this ancient site, I have amused myself with repeopling 
the town and country with their former occupants, as my fancy 
painted them. In an instant the walls rise from their ruins; once 
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more are they thronged by the garrison, who parade the streets, 
resounding with the martial hum of Roman legions, erst their inva- 
ders, now armed in their defence. The neighbourhood, too, seems 
alive with myriads of its more pastoral inhabitants, also in arms ; 
for fight they could, and that well, on emergency: nor have their 
descendants degenerated in aught from the ancestral spirit; witness 
the bloody fields of Vittoria and Waterloo! But suddenly they 
disappear, and silence reasserts its empire o’er the earth, every step 
of which now serves as a last covering to the children whom it 
brought forth. Thus generation succeeds generation in countless 
numbers, thronging and jostling each other in their eagerness to 
press forward to the one great goal; the end of all things human. 
As in the vision of Mirza, so beautifully described in The Spectator, 
the living tide flows on, inundating the land in its progress, and 
gradually obliterating all traces of the customs, manners, and lan- 
guage of its former possessors. Oh! that their spirits could revisit 
the scenes in which they were once the principal actors; where they 
moved, lived, and loved in their little day, if only for a moment! 
Aliens in their own country, strangers at their very hearths; the 
places, once so familiar, would know them no more. Their children 
have forgotten the stock whence they derive their origin; the 
memory of deeds and words, so prominent in the lives of their fore- 
fathers, survives but in story, or at best is caught only by occasional 
glimpses, dimly and darkly through the mists of tradition and of 
centuries, as through a veil.” 


The expressions of ‘the garrison” and “ the Roman 
legions” are fanciful as applied to Roman Chesterford, 
which was never a permanent military station ; but 
one of those large mansvones or towns, which, situated 
upon the great highways, kept always ready for the 
public service, carriages and horses; lodgings for 
legions and cohorts on march ; and depdts for Govern- 
ment stores. 

Walbury, described in the Sepulchra Exposita as a 
Roman Camp is, in truth, a fine British oppidum ; I 
was enabled to examine it at leisure, Mr. Francis 
Rivers drivmg me from Sawbridgeworth. Horsley, 
while not agreeing with those who have so long con- 
sidered it Roman, errs in another direction in supposing 
it Danish or Saxon. The earthen fortifications near 
Little Canfield, called Castleyard, I have had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing. They are mentioned by Camden ; 
and should be examined when the vwia from Col- 
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chester to Chesterford and beyond is properly investi- 
gated. eee 

The Saxon Obsequies Illustrated must take a place 
by the side of Faussett’s Inventorium Sepulchrale, The 
Foirford Graves, by W. M. Wylie; F.S.A., and 
Akerman’s Pagan Saxondom. For comparison, also, 
what I have printed on the Saxon cemetery at 
Barrington’ should be consulted, for the many points of 
resemblance to the remains excavated at Little Wil-. 


braham, admirably described and figured in Mr. 


Neville’s work. I have written at some length ~ , 


on both. But I may again remark on the fact of 
cinerary urns being found above skeletons, which 
naturally surprised Mr. Neville; for I think we are 
safe in considering the burial by cremation, indicated 
by these urns, as anterior, and considerably so, to the 
interment of the corpse entire. Where, then, the urn 
with burnt bones is found placed above the skeleton, 
I explain the apparent contradiction to the theory 
referred to by the probability that the urn, having 
been exhumed when the corpse was buried, was care- 
fully replaced in the grave, above the body. At the 
same time it must be considered that, in exceptional 
cases, cremation was used after burial of the corpse had 
been general. 

On the marriage of Mr. Neville occurred a very 
curious printer's blunder, so remarkable, that had I not 
seen it, and had not my eye-sight been confirmed by 
others, I should have doubted its possibility ; and the 
question arises as to whether it might not have 
originated as a joke in the printer's office. The 
Illustrated News gave a good circumstantial account 
of the wedding, with illustrations. It read smoothly 
and well up to the departure of the happy couple, as, 
no doubt, the reporter had written ; but the author pro- 
poses, and the devil (the printer’s) disposes; and there 
appeared in print, “the unhappy couple”. The entire 
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a2 ANECDOTE OF MACREADY. 


impression, as far as it was possible, was suppressed. 
Similar perversions ary constantly occurring. Mr. James 
Phippen, who published Descriptive Sketches of Roches- 
ter, etc., was, atone time, reporter to one of the 
ieenden papers, He told me that, on some special 
occasion, lie. had reported some public proceedings, in 
which * Aideaen Thompson was conspicuous ; and 
having veason to believe that the Alderman would be 
pleased with the report, he had a few printed on silk 
or satin, and proceeded with them in order to lay the 
~ compliment upon the breakfast table of the eulogised 
civic magnate. Ere entering the house, Mr. Phippen 
thought he would just run his eye over the report. All 
seemed quite correct and nice. Upon the entrance of the 
hero he had written, “at this moment appeared 
Ald. Thompson”. Judge his consternation at find- 
ing that the printer had changed it to “at this 
moment appeared old Thompson”. Mr. Phippen used 
to visit me to consult about his Gwide; but he was 
so well stored in rich anecdotes connected chiefly with 
the Bristol Stage, with the family of Macready, with 
Munden, Emery, Kean, etc., that I always gave him 
unchecked rein to tell his reminiscences, which I con- 
sidered far more important than fe Descriptive 
Sketches. 

Of these anecdotes of Mr. Phippen I remember a 
couple particularly worth telling, even at the risk of 
their having been already published. When the 
eminent tragedian Macready was yet young and rising 
in fame, his company was courted by many of high 
rank, who invited him to their tables. Warm-hearted 
and generous, he invited them in return to his own 
table. But he soon found that the salary he then 
received was by no means sufficient to maintain this 
new and costly style of living; and his father’s purse 
had to be appealed to. The elder Macready came, in 
consequence, to London, and at once saw the position 
his son was in. “I can and will assist you”, he said ; 
“but let me intreat you to understand that you have 
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placed yourself in a false position with these noblemen. 
Tn inviting you to their houses, they wish to pay youa 
compliment and a tribute to your acting on the public 
stage ; they do not consider that you are under any 
such obligation to them, as to receive them at your 
own house and compete with them in display which 
they, as well as you, must know you cannot afford. 
Let me advise you to be, in everything, what you 
really are; and never to appear what you are not.” 
The son at once saw the wisdom of his father’s advice ; 
and ever after acted upon it. 

On the morning of the day when Edmund Kean was 
to make his first appearance in London, Munden, the 
ereat comedian, met him in the theatre. Kean 
addressed him as an old acquaintance ; but Munden 
had no recollection of him; not even when Kean tried 
to remind him of the time, the place, and the character 
he had taken. It was the more remarkable as Munden 
considered he had rather a special faculty for recollect- 
ing all of any degree of ability with whom he had acted 
in the provinces. Parrying, as well as he could, this 
instance of obliviousness, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Kean”, he inquired, 
“what may bring you here?” Kean replied, “To-night 
I am to play Shylock.” ‘You have my best wishes, 
sir’, said Munden ; but he thought, “then I pity you”, 
making sure, chiefly from his not having the slightest 
recollection of his acting, that it would be a failure. 
Kean appeared, and triumphed. Munden’s son, who had 
attended the performance, announced the event to his 
father, who told him he would probably last for a few 
nights; and be no more heard of. He even declined 
going to hear him, until forced by the continued 
eulogies of his colleagues and of the press. He, at 
length, ventured, and from behind the scenes saw and 
heard him. “I was affected”, said Munden, ‘‘ even to 
tears.” 
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YORK; AND MY FRIENDS THERE. 


Szconp only to London ; the metropolis of the north of 
Britain, Hburacum, or Eboracum (out of which has 
sprung the contracted York), in spite of ages of igno- 
rance and fanaticism, has left monuments of its glory, 
and memorials of its political importance. It was the 
permanent abode of two legions, the sixth and the 
ninth, of whom the names appear, fresh and clear, upon 
hundreds of tiles; and upon sepulchral stones. The 
ninth has recorded upon a well-cut slab, some work of 
importance executed by it in the reign of Trajan. 
While London has not preserved above a single dedica- 
tion of a temple, York can shew a considerable number, 
and a historical notice of a temple of Bellona, of whose 
worship in the north of Britain there are other substan- 
tial evidences. With the exception of their fine 
multangular tower, the Roman walls of York have been 
destroyed as effectually as those of London. The Rev. 
C. Wellbeloved’s Eburacum; or, York under the Romans, 
good as it generally is, does not give any satisfactory 
notion of the walls. The diagrams shew, not that the 
walls were built up to an internal mound ; but that, as 
at Pevensey, the Normans had thrown up this earthern 
adjunct, entirely for defensive purposes. Piling appears 
to have been largely used on the lower side. What 
remains of the walls, including the multangular tower, 
shews the construction to have been, as regards the 
core, of the usual mode, faced by small, squared stones, 
and bonding courses of tiles. These tiles, the Rev. John 
Kenrick states, do not appear in walls further north- 
wards than York. As far as can be judged from Mr. 


fcroyd Smith’s well-illustrated work,! they are not 
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noticeable at Jswriwm (Aldborough), the next station 
to the north of York. 

As regards tessellated pavements, York can shew 
almost nothing, while at Aldborough, Mr. Ecroyd Smith 
has published some remarkably fine and interesting 
examples. This does not in any way demonstrate the 
superiority in luxury of Isurium over Eburacum ; but 
merely that the former place, not being populated 
densely like York after the Romans had left, has pre- 
served the pavements at a comparatively low depth ; 
while at York the earth has accumulated over the 
buildings to twenty feet and upwards. ‘As at London, 
no doubt there are numerous fine pavements so deeply 
buried under streets and houses that their recovery is 
hopeless. 

An inscription on a slab, three feet in length, records 
the erection of a temple to Serapis by a Legate of the 
sixth legion. The worship of Serapis, the Egyptian 
deity, was introduced to Italy at an early time, and 
thence became popular in the provinces. Serapis appears 
upon the coins of Hadrian and of successive emperors, 
down to Postumus in Gaul; in Britain upon some 
posterior ; and very prominently upon coins of Julian IT, 
together with other Egyptian deities. As at London, 
and throughout Britain, the worship of the Dee Matres 
must have been popular at York. In one inscription 
they are addressed as the African, Italian, and Gallic 
Mothers. It is probable they had temples and shrines 
both. within and without the walls; some of their 
sculptured representations are exceedingly rude. To 
the popular mind they must have been far more con- 
genial and intelligible than the remote and grand 
deities of Olympus. These and other topical gods and 
goddesses, whose names not unfrequently puzzle us, 
stood with the vulgar pagan populace precisely in the 
same relation as the saints and martyrs with the 
Christians of the middle ages. Dr. Mc Caul' reads this 
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inscription as MAT. AFLIA., and thinks there is no author- 
ity for GAL; but the photograph before me shews 
decidedly MAT.AF.ITA.GA; and so my interpretation 
suggested above seems quite justified ; and the GVBER. 
LEG. VI, must, as Mr. Kenrick has proposed, be referred 
to a gubernator, or commander of the boats and galleys 
of the sixth legion. 

One of the most interesting of the many valuable 
sculptures found at York is that described by the Rev. 
Canon Raine in the annual report of the Philosophical 
Society for 1877. It is a male figure with wings, hold- 
ing in the left hand a couple of long keys similar to 
some not unfrequently found with Roman remains. 
The head and part of the right arm are wanting. It 
wears a short tunic or apron fringed, with a thick 
girdle, which (I think without cause) has been supposed 
to be meant for a serpent. Under the feet is a label 
with an imperfect inscription, thus : 


VOL.IRE... 
ARIMANITIV... 


To all who have studied Roman epigraphy, so often 
presented in a fragmentary state, there are obvious 
difficulties in interpreting this defaced dedication. 
D. VoL. would seem to mean Deo Volkano; and the 
lower line would be the name of the eastern god 
Arimanus, and thus there might be supposed a com- 
bination between these two deities, such as we 
continually find examples of; but then Avimanius 
appears not in the dative case ; and we have the IRE... 
and lost letters separating the two, and suggesting the 
name of the dedicator. In the wings and the keys this 
figure bears resemblance to some found in France; but 
unfortunately their inscriptions have perished. In the 
Museum of Vienne is a sculptured figure with four 
wings; the face, grisly and lion-like. In the right 
hand is a key; in the left a quadrant. In the back- 
ground is a youthful nude figure, wearing the Phrygian 
cap and holding a horse; in the front is an altar 
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lighted. Millin! has figured one found at Arles. It is 
not winged, but the body is environed from top to toe 
by an enormous serpent, between the folds of which are 
the signs of the zodiac. Millin does not hesitate to 
call it Mithras; and he gives the usual description of 
the attributes of this deity. But although in some 
particulars there is an accordance, in others they do not 
agree with numerous representations of Mithras and his 
accessories. Dr. Hiibner considers that the York effigy 
_represents Aton or A’vum. This opinion may be com- 
pared with that of the late M. Ch. Lenormant in 
the Revue Numismatique for 1842. In an elaborate 
dissertation on a gold coin of Clodius Albinus, inscribed 
Seculo Frugifero, he interprets a venerable seated 
figure in an eastern costume as dion. Nothing can be 
more unlike than that and the York sculpture. Then 
it is to be noticed, as regards Mithras, that in an 
inscription found at Housteads he is termed Secularvs.’ 
“Such and so various” are some of the difficulties which 
surround Roman provincial mythology. 

Other inscriptions inform us that Eburacum was a 
Colonia, and that most of those to whom they relate 
were of foreign extraction. Far removed from their 
native soil, they, dying, remembered it; and living, 
they must often have regretted the transportation from 
milder and sunny climes to the cold, foggy region of 
northern Britain; and the records of their tombstones, 
so often revealing death in early life, prove the climate 
to have been their worst enemy. The remains of 
hypocausts, substantial and extensive, in all the 
_ military stations, shew that much was done to counter- 
act the cold; but nothing could provide against its 
scourge in the open field and in long marches to which 
the troops must have been continually exposed. One 
of the sepulchral stones records a British Ordovix, a 
fact of importance in relation to the preservation of the 


1 Voyage dans les Départemens du Midi de la France, tome ii, p. 


503, pl. xxxvi. 
* The Roman Wall, by the Rev. Dr. Bruce, 4th edit., p. 398. 
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nationality of the natives under Roman rule, confirmed 
by other lapidary evidence. As regards the claims of 
Eburacum to the title of Colonia, they rest on mscrip- 
tions; and not on coins, as is often asserted without any 
foundation: at the same time it may be remarked that 
under the Romans there was no mint at Eburacum. 
When the Notitia Imperti was compiled, Eburacum 
was the seat of the Dux Britannie, and the sixth 
legion is named as equivalent to the name of the city; 
but, at this late period the ninth legion no longer 
appears. Probably it preceded the sixth at Eburacum, 
and became incorporated with it. The tile inscription 
LEG. VIII vic. would be a strong support of the sound- 
ness of this conjecture ; but it is not authenticated. 


Mr. WILLIAM HARGROVE appears to have been one of 
my earliest friends in York. In the early years of the 
Archeeological Association he communicated to me some 
inscriptions discovered in York, then unpublished; and 
a hoard of Stycas (in number 3,489) excavated not far 
from Bootham Bar, of which I and Mr. Cuff published 
an account for the Numismatic Society." In 1846 I 
find he presented to me a copy of his History of York, 
inscribed “As a token of friendship and high esteem”. 
This work contains the more important information in 
Drake’s Hboracum, with a vast amount of new matter, 
including discoveries of Roman antiquities up to the 
time of its publication, 1818. In vol. ii, part ui, p. 574, 
is a wood-cut of a sculptured stone taken out of the 
wall of a field near the hospital of St. Anthony. 
The design was probably intended for a scene in the 
life of St. Eloy, though conjectured to refer to the 
occupation of a person connected with the postal 
arrangements on the great military road. Canon Raine 


* Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ix, p. 151. 

* History and Description of the Ancient City of York, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
London and York, 1818. The second volume has a second part, which 
makes the work equivalent to three volumes. 
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informs me that it cannot now be found. Mr, Hargrove 
did much to preserve the antiquities of York, then being 
brought to light by various excavations. He was assisted 
by his liberal expenditure and by the columns of The 
York Herald, a leading county paper, of which he was 
the proprietor. His collections became valuable; and 
when they were ceded to the city of York for the public 
museum, I was chosen arbitrator, and I visited York for 
the purpose of fixing the price. This took some little 
time, but the task was easy and agreeable. One of my 
friends at York wrote to me a short time afterwards, 
saying that he made no doubt I had decided justly, as 
I had not altogether satisfied either party. However 
that may have been, my relations with Mr. Hargrove 
and his family were ever of the most friendly kind; and 
I was elected honorary member of the Philosophical 
Society, corresponding ever with the successive secre- 
taries and with, I believe, all the antiquaries of the 
city. 

While engaged at the hotel with my arbitration 
work, I was seated alone one evening with an elderly 
lady, and on her account did not indulge in smoking, 
‘‘my custom ever of an afternoon”. But reflecting, 
Tat length asked her if the indulgence to me would 
be disagreeable to her. ‘On the contrary, sir’, said 
she ; “and, moreover, I shall be happy to join you. I 
was just thinking of taking my pipe, ordered by my 
medical adviser.” King James the First would not 
burn tobacco; but he gloried in burning witches. His 
published ravings against the two disturbers of his 
peace are unendurable; they are only equalled in 
dulness by his poems. Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of Dogberry the expression “as tedious as a 
king”; surely he must have had in view the writings 
of his regal patron ! 


Tue Rev. CHARLES WELLBELOVED distinguished 
himself by Ebwracum; or, York under the Romans ; 
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and by The History of St. Mary's Abbey. He also 
was among my earliest antiquarian friends, as our 
correspondence (now in possession of Mr. Mayer) will 
shew. From a few letters yet remaining with me, I give 
a couple. The first refers to a Catalogue of the Anti- 
guities in the Public Museum, the seventh edition of 
which, much increased, has just reached me from the 
compiler, Canon Raine, who will, no doubt, be soon 
called upon for another edition, to contain the impor- 
tant additions made, through his exertions, during the 
last few years. 


“ York, May dth, 1852. 

“My DEAR SIR, 

**T hope you will receive by the. same post with this a 
copy of the Descriptive Account of the Antiquities in our Grounds 
and Museum, so long in hand, and executed under such disadvan- 
tageous and discouraging circumstances. You will, I trust, make 
all due allowance for its faults and deficiencies. I have been much 
indebted to your labours, and I hope I have made due acknowledg- 
ment of my obligation in the references to authorities. I should 
not have persevered in my undertaking, under such discouragements, 
had I not feared that no one after me would have been disposed to 
enter upon it. Now, ce fait est accompl. The York Philosophical 
Society will never be without a catalogue of its ancient remains. 
Additions will be easily made from time to time; what is disapproved 
in this may be rejected or altered: a new arrangement may be 
adopted, but a catalogue there will henceforth be ; and with this 
persuasion I am satisfied. 

“Experienced antiquaries will, I fear, find many faults with my 
work. There would have been fewer if I had enjoyed the opportunity 
of visiting and examining other collections of antiquities ; but they 
have not been within my reach, especially since I have grown old, 
and suffered from the usual infirmities of old age. 

“T have just received the concluding number of the second volume 
of the Collectanea ; and have read the Preface with great interest, 
and the liveliest sympathy. I fully concur with you in all the 
sentiments you have expressed, and regret with you the parsimony 
of the Government, and the small amount of benefit which arch- 
wology receives from public bodies, even when associated expressly 
for the purpose of advancing its interests. Your exertions excite 
my wonder, and demand the gratitude of all lovers of antiquity. 

“ Believe me, my dear sir, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“R. Smith, Esq. **C, WELLBELOVED.” 
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The next, anterior in date, refers chiefly to the 
large hoard of Stycas found in York. 


“York, Aug. 4th, 1847. 

“My DEAR Sir, 

““T send you the last part of the proceedings of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, thinking you might feel some interest 
in two of the articles contained in it. 

“Tn the account of the Stycas found near Bolton Priory, I have 
closely copied your paper in the Vumismatic Journal, that the corres- 
pondence of this hoard with that found in York might be more 
apparent. But I have ventured to depart from the usual arrange- 
ment of the differently-spelt forms of the name of one and the same 
moneyer. 

“In looking to the introductory part of Mr. Cuff’s paper on the 
York coins, of which you were so kind as to send me a separate copy, 
I was sorry to observe a very inaccurate account of them. They 
were not found at the foundations of the city wall, but at some 
distance from the wall ; and certainly not more than two feet from 
the surface. They did not pass into the hands of Harrison. Of 
the eight or nine hundred in the museum, and which our friend 
Mr. Haigh examined and re-arranged (they had been arranged before 
he saw them), not one was possessed by Harrison; and I know of 
many hundreds more that he never saw. 

“T hope your meeting at Warwick was satisfactory. When will 
the Gloucestershire book appear? I was sorry to hear from Mr. 
Kenrick and Mr. Saull that you were suffering from ill-health, I 
shall be rejoiced to hear that you are perfectly restored. 

‘* Believe me, my dear sir, 
“ Yours very sincerely, 
“°C, Roach Smith, Esq. “CO, WELLBELOVED.” 


The following letter in part refers to negotiations 
with the Trustees of the British Museum for my collec- 
tion of Roman antiquities found in London. Mr. 
Wellbeloved and my other friends in York took great 
interest in the collection and its futurity, and signed 
the memorial to the Trustees. 


‘York, Jan. 31st, 1855, 
‘© My DEAR SIR, 

“T am at length able to send you a lithograph of the 
fragment of the tablet recently found in York, together with the 
account I have drawn up of it for the second part of the proceedings 
of the Y.P.S., which I hope you will not disapprove. J also beg 
your acceptance of the accompanying drawings of two urns lately 
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found at the Mount. They are of the same ware as those of the 
Frill pattern,! as I think it is called, and which I believe you suppose 
to be peculiar to York. Is not the pattern of the larger of these 
drawings unique? One of the Frill pattern, and of the same size, 
was found with it. 

“Tread your last note with deep concern ; | most sincerely sym- 
pathise with you. It is hard indeed to be under the necessity of 
giving up what you have obtained by so much exertion, and at such 
expense ; and still more trying to meet with opposition and ill-usage 
where you had a right to expect zealous co-operation, encouragement, 
and gratitude. 

“If you are compelled to leave England, I most sincerely hope 
and trust you will be associated with those who are more worthy ; 
who will appreciate you more justly, and promote your comfort and 
happiness. So long as I am permitted to be a sojourner in this 
world, be assured, my dear sir, my best wishes will ever be with you. 

“ May I ask, Do you still purpose to publish another volume of 
your Collectanea? Because, if you do, I shall be glad to send my 
subscription. 

“Our barbarians of the Corporation of our City are determined, 
if permitted, to pull down a portion of our walls, and the only 
Barbican remaining. A few of us are trying to prevent them, but 
our success is doubtful. 

“Mr. Kenrick unites in kind regards with, 

“« My dear sir, 
* Yours ever sincerely, 
°C. R. Smith, Esq. *¢C, WELLBELOVED.” 


Mr. Wellbeloved won the respect of all parties and 
sects, and he was sincerely mourned. The Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, which owed so much to him, 
initiated and conducted a memorial, which took the 
visible expression of a tablet, a portrait, and the pur- 
chase of his copies of Horseley’s Britannia Romana, 
and Drake’s Hboracum. It is stated that five times 
the amount received by voluntary subscriptions would 
have been realised had not the subscription been 
restricted to one guinea. In this and in similar cases, 
we may ask, why the subscription was restricted ? 
Surely not on the basis of reason and consistency. By 
such a restriction the purses of the rich are spared ; 
and many who cannot afford a guinea so well as others 


‘For want of a better I gave this name to a peculiar and elegant 
kind of Roman pottery, which I had then seen nowhere but at York. 
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can afford fifty pounds, not willing to be lower rated, 
are led to place themselves, at some sacrifice, on the 
same footing as their wealthy neighbours. It is a mere 
evasion and quibble to say that the family of a person 
to be honoured wishes the subscription to be limited. 


Why consult the family at all 4 


THE Rev. Joon Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A., the son-in- 
law of Mr. Wellbeloved, was equally in the most 
frequent and friendly intercourse with me. He was 
the author of An Essay on Primeval History; Ancient 
Egypt under the Pharaohs; Phenicia; Roman Se- 
pulchral Inscriptions, their relation to Archeology, 
Language, and Religion ; contributions to the Philo- 
sophical Society, and to other institutions. The 
Roman Sepulchral Inscriptions had never before been 
treated in a manner so comprehensive, at least in this 
country ; the little volume is worthy of a wide cir- 
culation ; and this I much doubt if it has obtained. 
If another edition be required, I should advise the 
insertion of the metrical inscriptions discovered in 
England since the publication ;+ and a translation of 
the whole of them, in order to popularise the work. 
The additions would include that by Q. Corellius Fortis 
to his daughter Corellia Optata, discovered in 1861, at 
the Mount by the side of the road from Eburacum to 
Calcaria, the site of one of the principal cemeteries 
which has yielded some of the most important sepul- 
chral monuments, and will yield more; one of which, 
richly ornamented, is not yet disinterred. It was 
shewn me, a few years since, by Canon Raine, the 
worthy successor, in the archeological field of York, 
to Wellbeloved and Kenrick. An extract from this 
work of Mr. Kenrick’s will give some notion of the 
deep and philosophical thought which pervades it, 
premising that discoveries made since 1858 add much 
to the mythology of Eburacum. 


! J, Russell Smith, London, 1858. 


? 
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“ Other inscriptions, not properly sepulchral, afford the same proof 
of the loss of all vital power in the old religion. Among all the Ye- 
ligious monuments which the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society contains, there is not one to Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, or any 
of the great gods of the popular creed. There is one to Hercules, a 
hero, not a god ; one to Fortune, a deified personification ; one to the 
Genius of the place, an elegant creation of poetry ; one to the fictitious 
deity of the Emperor. The gods of the barbarians have evidently 
dethroned those of Greece and Rome. The Legate of a Roman legion 
declares that he has rebuilt from the foundation a temple of the 
Egyptian Serapis. A Roman commander must have constructed the 
cave in which the mystic rites of the Asiatic Mithras were performed. 
We have an altar to the tutelary goddess of Brigantia ; to Veterineus, 
a local deity of the neighbourhood of Hadrian’s Wall ; and, lastly, to 
the god Arciacon, wholly unknown but from this unique inscription. 
It is evident that the popular religion was altogether ‘a creed out- 
worn’. Art had familiarised men with the human representations of 
their deities ; and even by the perfection of its visible and material, 
works had destroyed the belief in their spiritual existence and invisible 
power. Philosophy had exposed the folly of an anthropomorphic 
polytheism ; poetry and the stage had made the gods contemptible. 
Nothing was left which could awaken reverence or love ; instead of 
aiding, the popular religion checked the impulse of the mind to con- 
nect the ideas of infinitude and deity. But in the gods of the bar- 
barous nations, who had remained without art, and without a 
mythology converting gods into men, there was something obscure, 
mysterious, and indefinite ; something on which imagination could 
fasten, and which it could readily invest with supernatural attributes. 
He who had looked on the Apollo of the Belvedere with no other feeling 
than that he beheld the triumph of the sculptor’s art in action and 
expression, was overcome with a religious awe when he gazed on the 
unmeaning faces and half-bestial forms of Egyptian deities, The 
genius of Rome was tolerant of all religions but the true ; a hearty 
belief in the gods of his own Pantheon would not have prevented a 
Roman soldier from doing homage to those of the country in which 
he was quartered, and secking thus to gain their favour or avert 
their displeasure. But this will not account for the extensive diffu- 
sion of the worship of Phrygia and Thrace, Persia and Egypt, 
throughout the Roman empire. It was certainly an indication of a 
restless longing for something that could supply nourishment to the 
craving for religious faith which exists in the heart of man, and feeds 
itself on superstitions when it can find no purer aliment.” 


The worship of the Dez Matres at Eburacum was 
very general, as it was throughout Britain, and in the 
provinces of Gaul and Germany ; in Italy also, but 
more sparingly. Most probably devotion to minor and 
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topical deities was co-existent with, if not anterior to, 
that of the Dii Majores. It fed the belief of the people 
at large, who required some tangible gods suited to their 
uneducated, and therefore superstitious, minds. It was 
the same throughout the middle ages, when the popular 
mind tolerated the grossest superstition and cruelties 
antagonistic to the spirit and essence of Christianity. 
Education has turned the unthinking popular mind of 
the present day to harmless religious eccentricities. 

Mr. Kenrick gave an excellent account of the sepul- 
chral inscription of Verecundus Diogenes, of the Bi- 
turiges Cubi, a Sevir of Eburacum, called a Colonia ; 
with copious remarks, and sensible, on the civil admin- 
istration of Roman York.' This was discovered some 
three centuries since. In 1877 railway excavations 
brought to light the tomb of his wife, Julia Fortunata, 
a native of Sardinia.” The following letter relates to 
it ; I think it was one of the last I received from him, 
if not the very last :— 


“York, March 25, 1877. 
“My DEAR Sir, 

“IT send you a copy, made by Canon Raine, who has 
succeeded me as Curator of the Antiquities in the Museum, of an in- 
scription on a sarcophagus, recently excavated on the N. of York, 
from the branch of the N. E. Railway to Scarbro’, just where it turns 
from the main line to cross the Ouse. It has been brought to light 
in consequence of the excavations for the new station and hotel, 
which have furnished us with many valuable Roman remains. The 
whole space between it and the city wall appears to have been a 
cemetery. The distance I should think was under half a mile. Our 
thoughts on its discovery naturally turned to that of ‘ M. Verecundus 
Diogenes, the Sevir of the Colony Eboracum’, the inscription on which 
is given, along with the history of its fate, in Mr. Wellbeloved’s 
Eburacum, p. 102. Canon Raine says the letters on this tomb are 
beautifully cut, and the whole execution of a superior kind. J have not 
seen it myself; for since May 1875 I have been confined to the house, 
and many weeks to bed. That there was some close relationship 
between the husband of Fortunata and the Sevir cannot, I think, be 
doubted. Their identity seems precluded by the absence of the pre- 


1 Proceedings of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, vol. i, part i. 
* Idem, for 1877; York, 1878. 
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nomen. Fortunate appears to be a nominative from the concluding 
words. Do you know any instance of such a substitution of e for a4 

“T see the Corporation of London have been moved at last to take 
interest in the preservation of their Antiquities. I have had some 
correspondence with Mr. J. E. Price, who seems full of zeal. <A frag- 
ment has been built into a piece of London Wall which was lately 
pulled down, which bore some resemblance to L. Ducius the Signifer, 
in our Museum. He was going to publish it, and wished to have a 
photograph of ours as a pendant. 

“Our circle of Antiquaries has suffered a sad loss by the death of 
Robert Davies. He had not concerned himself much with c/assecal, 
or even Roman, antiquities; but in his knowledge of medieval 
antiquities he had few rivals ; in those of medieval York, none. And 
his knowledge was not derived from books; but from the Corporation 
records and other original documents to which his office of ‘Town 
Clerk gave him access. 

“The Y. P. S. is very flourishing. We have never had a competent 
successor to Phillips as Keeper of the Museum ; bnt the Curatorships 
are well filled ; and Canon Raine is indefatigable in his office of 
Curator of Antiquities, which I have given up to him. I wonder his 
health has not suffered from the hours he has spent in all weathers 
in watching the workmen at the excavations. The smaller antiquities 
in the upper room at the Hospitium have been systematically 
arranged in classes ; and the Cook Collection has been jixed with the 
rest. I shall hope to hear you are in comfortable health. Mrs. Ken- 
rick desires to be remembered. Believe me, 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“C. R. Smith, Esq. “Joun Kenrick.” 


To form a great Unitarian trinity, I must introduce 
the Rev. Robert Brook Aspland, M.A., a friend of 
Wellbeloved and Kenrick. He resided at Duckinfield, 
Cheshire, but previously at Newport, I.W., where my 
brother Richard was placed under his care; and of 
him he certainly made something. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. Edmund Kell, mentioned in my previous 
volume. In early life I once saw him when I was with 
my mother: they recognised each other. I only know 
him from a Memoir of his Life, Works, and Correspond- 
ence.' From this I submit to my readers’ consideration 
a brief extract. Mr. Aspland says: “I am disposed 
to believe that as there is more virtue than vice in the 
world, so there is more truth than error in every 


' London, Whitfield, 1850. 
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. : ee Prison, in 1847 ; and from ladgate Hill, 
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Pressed by Mr. Kell to visit him at Southampton, 
I availed myself of an unexpected opportunity, and 
announced my speedy approach, telling him the cause 
of my visit, which was to help a deserving actor, whom 
I had assisted at Rochester; and who therefore (a 
common sequel) asked me to do him service at South- 
ampton. Just before I started on my mission of good- 
will, I received a letter from Mr. Kell, saying that he 
and my friends of his circle would be delighted to 
receive me; but that they could not conscientiously 
support me in the object of my visit! I had not 
asked them. I was received with the greatest kind- 
ness by Mr. Kell and his friends; treated with the 
ereatest hospitality, and made perfectly comfortable 
and at home; but when I gave my readings, in the 
public hall, not one attended or made any reference to 
them. Mr. Kenrick has eulogised the stage as one of 
the chief means of purging the world from pagan super- 
stition; and I have no reason to think he thought 
unfavourably of the modern theatre. I have seen a 
good deal of actors, and have found them, in most 
instances, respectable; and, in many cases, scrupulously 
religious, intellectual, and companionable. Their ar- 
duous and precarious vocation is moral and educa- 
tional. The Church, I think, has made a great mistake 
in not supporting the stage as a powerful auxiliary. 
The sections of the clergy of various denominations 
who shun the theatre have never understood what it 
is they have suffered themselves to be so prejudiced 
about. In their support of the drama in their schools 
and halls for church purposes, it must be inferred that 
it is to the walls, the fittings, and the surroundings of 
the theatre they are opposed to and shun. This, I 
believe, they admit; asserting that these accessories 
tend to corrupt youth. Surely they do not see that 
by this admission they are condemning themselves. To 
whom has the youth, so prone to be corrupted, been 
consigned but to themselves? Consigned to them 
under every advantage. Have then their teachings 
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and preachings been so futile, and the principles of 
their scholars so loosely engrafted, that the work of 
years can be demolished in an evening? Badly educated 
youth is ever exposed to evil temptation ; not more in 
a theatre than in a church, a concert-room, in a private 
as well as a public house; in the streets, in the roads ; 
in the open air, everywhere, as well as under roofs ; 
they are never safe. 

If it were true that theatres contribute to immorality, 
as some of the clergy and most sectarians assert, we 
should expect to find, in towns where there are none, 
a superior and more refined state of society. Of course, 
this is not the case. I will take Rochester as the 
nearest example. It has no theatre, no public library, 
no museum. The theatre, well conducted of late years, 
was proscribed by the clergy of all kinds; and not 
frequented by the upper classes, as they are termed ; 
it had to be pulled down. What is the state of society 
in this theatre-less and cathedral town? What are 
the leading amusements of the higher orders? Iam 
assured (for personally I am not qualified to speak) 
that they consist of cards, billiards, football, cricket, 
and an occasional public passage-at-arms with a repre- 
sentation of the feats of the ring!’ For general morals 
I leave the police and magistracy to speak. Of the dis- 
closures of corruption and bribery made at the last elec- 
tions, it is not expected they will say much ; they will 
be as silent as the clergy have been in their pulpits. At 
a public meeting lately held in this favoured town, it 
was put to the vote whether Christians could, as 
Christians, enter a theatre; and it was decided by the 
meeting that they could not ! 


1 A public amateur pugilistic exhibition, patronised by nobility and 
clergy, a few years since, was the almost immediate cause of the death 
of one of Messrs. Aveling and Porter’s best workmen. Imitation, for 
evil as well as good, is one of the great springs of human action. 
This boxing amusement of the higher classes was at once imitated, 
and this young man was killed. The jury did not consider it man- 
slaughter ! 
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Mr. Kenrick’s estimate of my friend Mr. Robert 
Davies, F.S.A., is a well-merited tribute to the memory 
of a zealous and well-informed contributor to the his- 
tory of York in the reigns of the earlier Edwards. He 
tells us that in the reign of Henry III there were one 
hundred and eighty trades, occupations, and profes- 
sions in York, a fair specimen of the industrial state of 
provincial towns in the 14th century.’ Music is repre- 
sented by three pipers, two organists, a harper, a harp 
maker, a trumpeter, and a fiddler; but trades con- 
nected with literature were very scanty ; and, as may 
be supposed, there is no trace of a theatre or of actors. 
The public morals were certainly not improved by their 
absence, or by the gross religious mysteries conducted 
by the clergy. 

Mr. Davies’s account of the Mints and Coinages of 
York’ is a careful and good compilation, with much 
original matter. It commences, of course, with the 
Stycas of the early Saxon Kings, there being no 
evidence of a mint in Roman York. As this was 
published in 1854, the researches of Mr. John Evans 
and others require a slight modification in some of Mr. 
Davies's remarks on British Coins. With regard to the 
coins discovered at Cuerdale, and published by the 
Numismatic Society, inscribed EBRAICE cIvivas, Mr. 
Davies claims for their York parentage the opinions of 
the late D. H. Haigh, M. A. de Longpérier, and Herr 
Worsaae, against that of Mr. Edward Hawkins, who 
assigned them to Evreux. I fancy the general notion 
is that they belong to York. 

Mr. Wiliam Procter, M.R.C.S., by means of an 
Antiquarian Club, founded by Mr. Charles Moore 
Jessop, to which he was secretary, did good service by 
an extensive exploration of tumuli at Danesdale, 
Acklam, Driffeld, Huggate, and other places. In these 


Proceedings of the Philosophical Society, vol. i, pp. 2 to 27. 
* Historical Notices of the Royal and Archiepiscopal Mints and 
Coinaaes of York, York, 1854. 
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researches were prominent Professor Phillips, Dr. 
Thurnam, and Mr. C. M. Jessop, with all of whom I 
corresponded; but with the last I was, and I am ~ 
delighted to say, am, intimate on more than common 
friendly terms. These researches were most useful in 
several points of view; they corrected error as regards 
the tumuli ; accumulated facts ; and served as pioneers 
for the yet more extended excavations of Canon Green- 
well. Mr. Procter speaks of ‘a well-marked line of 
double dykes, extending from Acklam to beyond 
Huggate”,’ as belonging to the class of fortifications, 
some of which the Romans called oppida. He does not 
give the extent of these dykes, but it would seem it is 
considerable; and so I suggest that they are far more 
likely to have been territorial boundaries, such as are 
found in different parts of England. Such extensive 
works could never have served for defence against a 
sudden invasion. 

In another direction, near Collingham, and not far 
from Thorparch, Mr. Procter gave his aid towards the 
excavation of a Roman villa, and published an account 
of it, with an engraving. The remains covered seven 
or eight acres, and indicated the importance of the villa; 
but, as in so many like cases, only a small portion could 
be excavated, and Dalton Parlours, as the place is 
called, had again to submit to the exigencies of a farm. 
A portion of one of the tessellated pavements was 
removed to the York Museum. As in all the Roman 
buildings in the north of England, the provision for 
procuring heat was substantial and ample ; the baths, as 
usual, of small dimensions. Almost constantly we find 
that the hypocausts in Roman villas are supposed to 
indicate baths, a notion that a little reflection should 
dispel. Sometimes skeletons are found within the 
rooms of villas; that of a child enclosed in a wooden 
coffin was found at Dalton Towers. They must be 


1 Report of the Proceedings of the Yorkshire Antiquarian Club in the 
Excavation of Barrows, from the year 1849, 
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referred to later times. The ruins, usually imagined to 
be those of a church, offered a secure site for burial ; 
a far simpler and more rational explanation than that 
of violence and slaughter when the barbarians became 
possessors. 

While so many of my old Yorkshire friends have 
sunk under the great universal sentence, it is cheering 
to find one, who, after long years of sickness and its 
consequent adversity, retains the unconquerable will to 
be still working. Mr. Henry Ecroyd Smith, a York- 
shire man, is at the present moment writing a work on 
Coningsborough Castle, after printing an elaborate and 
illustrated work on discoveries of ancient remains, 
excavated in the grounds of his patron, the late lamented 
George Stacey Gibson, of Saffron Walden, and after 
preparing interesting materials towards the history of 
that town ; which we may hope will yet be printed ; for 
the example set by Mr. Gibson must surely find a fol- 
lower in his circle of survivors Not many years 
since he printed a volume on the Smiths of Yorkshire, 
an old family and respectable. 

Mr. Ecroyd Smith’s greatest work is, without any 
question, his Reliquiw Isuriane; or, the Remains of 
Isurium, now Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, the 
next great station or town from Eburacum towards 
the north. The work, in folio, is exceedingly well 
written, and illustrated by thirty fine lithographs, pre- 
pared by Mr. William Bowman, of Leeds, himself an 
author,’ and protégé of Mr. Bateman. I was enabled to 
praise this work in the Journal of the Archeological 
Association, and in The Gentleman's Magazine, and 
now, after so many years, I can and do emphasise all I 
have said of it. I see that in the Preface the author 
names myself and Mr. Albert Way as aiding. Our 
share in the work must have been very trifling, not 
worth mention. 


_' Mr. Bowman printed, by subscription in parts, the Reliquice An- 
taque Hboracenses ; but the work was stopped from want of support. 
It only reached six parts. 
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The village of Aldborough is within the walls of 
Isurium, which are a mile and a quarter in extent. Its 
configuration has evidently been formed upon that of 
the Roman town, the site of which it does not occupy 
above one half, the other remaining unexcavated. 
Indeed the other half is only partially explored. Yet 
enough has been done, by the good taste and liberality 
of Mr. Andrew Lawson, to give, by the aid of Mr. 
Ecroyd Smith’s volume, a good notion of the great 
importance of the Roman town. The walls are com- 
posed of massive, well-squared stones, and from 12 to 
16 feet thick; so that the height may be judged to have 
been full 20 feet. It was flanked with towers, square 
and semi-circular. No trace appeared of bonding 
courses of tiles. The tessellated pavements are numer- 
ous and fine. One, fragmentary now, has had human 
figures named in Greek letters, an excess of refined art 
very rare in this country. A plate subsequently issued 
shews a pavement remarkable for its very rude designs 
and workmanship; the subject, Romulus and Remus 
suckled by the wolf. It is impossible to decide that 
such works are necessarily of late date; for at all 
times there are inferior artists as well as superior ; and 
sculptures of a low style of art are continually found 
with those of a high order. The few examples found 
at Aldborough are inferior ; not so the wall paintings, 
which, though simple in design, are elegant. Inscrip- 
tions are almost wanting. There is one to the ever 
recurring Dee Matres; and a circular milestone 
inscribed to Trajanus Decius, with xx and c appended, 
which Mr. Ecroyd Smith, very correctly I think, inter- 
prets as twenty miles from Calcaria, now Tadcaster. 
Yet inscriptions must be here unexcavated. From 
the stamps on tiles, the ninth legion must have been 
occupied here, probably in building the walls. It seems 
that the geologists have never yet been able to discover 
where the stone of the walls was quarried. 

The clay sarcophagi (well engraved) are almost 
novelties in the various modes of Roman sepulture. 
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Mr. Beale Poste has recorded a very similar interment 
in the parish of Allington, near Maidstone ;' but here 
the body entire had been buried ; at Aldborough the 
coffins contained only vestiges of cremation. ‘Two of 
the rarer coins of Carausius may be named ; that of the 
“Expectate Veni” type; and that of the fourth legion, 
called Flavia Pia Fidelis. This legion was in Germany ; 
and a detachment from it, without doubt, earned this 
compliment from the imperial admiral. 

For the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Mr. Ecroyd Smith contributed some excellent papers 
on the Archeology and Natural History of the Mersey 
district ; and on the Roman stations at Brough-under- 
Stainmoor; written with sound judgment, and in a 
most honest spirit in reference to the researches of 
others, a commendable quality not very common. 

I visited Aldborough with Mr. E. B. Price on our 
journey to Newcastle and the Roman Wall; and we 
were courteously received by. Mr. Lawson. The next 
great station to the north I inspected on another 
oceasion, sleeping in the village. The noise of the 
water of the stream falling over rocky ground I heard 
at night in my bedroom. It at once was a key to the 
name of the place, Cateractonium. Sir William Lawson 
received me in a friendly manner; and I was able to 
make him a return in a small bronze British reaping 
hook, which I had picked up in the bed of the stream. 
Some of the walling of the station remains to the height 
of several feet ; but excavations are wanting to reveal 
the buried history. I saw a few antiquities ; among 
them I see I sketched a sculptured lion with some 
animal in its fore paws, a very common representation; 
and a small altar, rudely scribed, to the Syrian 
goddess, DEAE SVRIAE, to whom two inscriptions were 
found at Carvoran (Magna), one of which is metrical 
and explanatory of the comprehensive attributes of the 
goddess.” 


* Journal of the Archeological Association, vol. ii, p. 65. 
> Lapidarium Septentrionale, Nos. 303, 306. 
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At Bilton Hall, near York, lived one of my friends 
and correspondents, the Rev. Dr. Jessop, father of 
Charles Moore Jessop, heretofore more than once 
mentioned and ever esteemed. Bilton Hall is an old- 
fashioned place, with its sunken fence, plantation, 
garden, and fishpond. Here, in his library, lived Dr. Jes- 
sop, surrounded with rare editions of the classics; widely 
known for his scholarship in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; 
learned in mathematics and in the general sciences ; 
benevolent and hospitable, with heart and house open 
to all. In the pulpit he was usually extempore, and 
his text selected from the services of the day. Sunday, 
the 13th February 1848, completed a cycle of 56 years, 
when, for the first time since the French Revolution, 
the Church services again coincided. This circumstance 
revived a train of reasoning, and produced a discourse 
which culminated in the bold announcement that before 
many days, on Tuesday week, France would be shaken 
to its centre; the Monarchy overthrown; and all 
Europe convulsed. As Dr. Jessop was no politician, 
this was a remarkable utterance of prophetic foresight, 
literally fulfilled on the 22nd of February 1848. 

In place of the afternoon service on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse on a Sunday, he invited his congregation 
to observe with him the phenomenon through smoked 
glass, combining religion with scientific instruction. 
Among Jews he was invariably termed “ Rabbi’, for his 
knowledge of Hebrew enabled him whilst administering 
the consolations of religion to respect their prejudices. 
He was a proficient on the violin; but in former days 
devout persons were easily shocked ; so, rather than 
allow his musical recreation to be a cause of offence, 
he only exercised this accomplishment rarely and in 
private. Now we see that clergymen play and sing 
in public concerts and entertaihments without fear of 
reproach, unless from the critics. 

Without being a professed antiquary, Dr. Jessop was 
a warm supporter of archeology. On restoring the 
churches of Cowthorpe and Wighill, he carefuily pre- 
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served the ancient architectural features, and respected 
the sepulchral monuments; nor would he throw aside 
as valueless the almost illegible gravestones, a desecra- 
tion which, it is asserted, has recently been perpetrated 
on that of the founder in Cowthorpe church! He 
would not allow the sepulchral records to be hidden 
under pews or encaustic tiles, to efface from memory 
the names of ancestors, often benefactors, whom the 
church and congregation should have delighted to hold 
in grateful remembrance. 

This liberal and large-minded man, far in advance of 
his day, too earnest in his vocation, too sincere and 
independent to court preferment,.lived and died a 
country vicar : 


“ Unpractis’d he to fawn or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 
Far other ainis his heart had learn’d to prize ; 
More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise.” 


Dr. Jessop had other qualities of Goldsmith’s Country 
Clergyman ; he had the look and manners that inspire 
and win confidence ; and that not marred by a shovel 
hat and powdered hair, a remnant of the days of Arch- 
bishops Markham and Harcourt. 

To the chief members of the Scarborough Philo- 
sophical and Archzeological Society I was troduced by 
the late Lord Londesborough. Mr. John Tissiman, the 
secretary, | had often met at Grimston, and sub- 
sequently at Scarborough, where he was a frequent 
guest at Lord Londesborough’s, and his pioneer and 
companion in antiquarian explorations. His lordship 
took an interest in the Society, which occasionally met at 
his mansion, both for social intercourse and the reading of 
papers. This sociality was not strained or formal ; it 
was natural; he was never better pleased than when 
surrounded by men of science and literature ; he could 
appreciate them; and they were charmed with his 
friendly, unaffected manners and intellectual conversa- 
tion. I know not if the Society is yet in existence ; 
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for, since the death of Dr. Murray, a vice-president, 
and Mr. Tissiman, I have never heard of it. 

A paper by William S. Cortis, M.D., on discoveries’ 
made at Carnesse, is worth being read and studied, for 
it bears, and apparently successfully, on that portion of 
the first Iter of Antoninus in which the station Pre- 
torium occurs. This Iter begins at the great wall; 
passes by Isuriwm and Hburacwm, and terminates at 
Pretorium; so that the last place must necessarily 
have been one of importance. Horsley, Gale, and 
others, seem to have placed it where no tangible 
evidences exist; and although Mr. Charles Newton 
made an excellent map of Roman Yorkshire for the 
Archeological Institute, I cannot see that anyone has 
taken his advice and made it useful by revising the 
reputed roads, and the stations. Dr. Cortis’s researches 
deserve attention; and, as I cannot find they have ever 
been studied as they deserve to be, I shall point out 
briefly their bearing, and the conclusion the author has 
arrived at. 

Carnesse, or “‘ The Car-Neese”, as Dr. Cortis prints it, 
is a promontory forming the northern side of Filey Bay, 
and terminating in the Brigg. The foundations of an 
extensive building, with bases for columns and a frag- 
ment of an imperial inscription, are of themselves 
evidence of a station of consequence ; and this station, 
Dr. Cortis, bringing distances to his aid, considers to 
have been Pretorium. This probably was the Pre- 
sidium of the Notitia. Several places have been 
suggested for this station, which must have been impor- 
tant ; but so far as I can see, without the slightest show 
of evidence in justification. Dr. Cortis taking a different 
line of road from York, gives sound reasons for the 
position of the intermediate stations, making the 
distances in the Itinerary of Antoninus in_ perfect 
accordance. It is very remarkable that in these days 
of research this paper should have been so overlooked ; 
and that, as Societies are too ponderous to walk, no 
antiquarian pedestrians have been found zealous and 
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robust enough to test this line of road and Dr. Cortis’s 
other arguments ; to me they are very satisfactory. 

In Leeds, besides William Bowman, whom I have 
mentioned, I was intimately acquainted with Mr. 
William Boyne and Mr. Daniel Henry Haigh. The 
former was active in antiquarian research ; travelled 
in Spain ; and was the first, I think, to identify Slack as 
Cambodunum. As, while writing, I have noticed an 
error in an eminent writer on the tile inscriptions 
found at Slack, I state, on the authority of W. Boyne 
and others, that they read, cou. 1111 BRE., and therefore 
must be referred to the Breuci, and not to the Britons. 
Mr. Boyne’s chief work was on the Tradesmen’s Tokens, 
an elaborate and tedious compilation. These humble 
but, in their day, useful and necessary helps to trade, 
were sneered at by Pinkerton ; but Boyne, Akerman, 
and Jacob Burn have shown that they can be made 
amusing and instructive. Mr. Boyne did not confine 
his numismatic studies to tradesmen’s tokens. He had 
a fine collection of Roman coins, made without much 
regard to expense. For Bowman’s feliquie Antique 
Eboracences he wrote an interesting article on the 
Lingwell Gate coin moulds, previously described, - 
especially by Mr. Reade, in The Numismatic Chronicle. 
He considers them, not as has been generally supposed, 
the work of forgers, but as authorised expedients ; and 
he might have added that they were resorted to when 
silver currency was extremely scarce. These debased 
silver coins were fabricated in large quantities, not 
only in Britain, but in Gaul. 

The Rey. Daniel Henry Haigh, of Leeds, was one of 
my earliest and most constant friends. He took a 
warm interest in the Archeological Association ; 
actively assisted at Winchester; and gave papers on 
early churches in the vicinity of that town and else- 
where. J have an annotated copy of Bloxam’s 
Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture, which 
he gave me, shewing the pains he had taken to 
examine the churches throughout England supposed 
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to be of Saxon origin. As early as 1845 he published 
An Essay on the Numismatic History of the Ancient 
Kingdom of the East Angles, with plates of coins, 
drawn by himself with great fidelity. It is dedicated 
to Dr. Aquilla Smith ; and it was intended to be the 
first of a series ; but his researches in this department 
of antiquarian science were recorded subsequently in 
various works ; and thus he has never received the full 
credit so justly due to his labour and skill. The same 
remark applies to his numerous essays on early Saxon 
history. 

In the prime of life he left the Church of England 
for that of Rome, and entered into holy orders at 
Erdington, near Birmingham, endowing his adopted 
church with a large sum of money. He did not burn 
his books ; but he disposed of them in some way, devot- 
ing himself exclusively, for some years, to his religious 
duties. But he lost nothing of his frank and open 
manners. On his first stay with us in Liverpool Street, 
it happened that our breakfast-table was stored with 
meats only, and it was on Friday. “ You forget”, he 
said, with a smile, “that on this day we abstain from 
meat.” I apologised, and soon rectified the omission. 
“You will, one day”, he said, “be a Catholic.” (He 
meant Roman Catholic.) “You imevitably must be.” 
“It possibly may be’, I replied ; adding, in the words 
of Ophelia, “ We know what we are, but not what we 
may come to! They say the owl was a_baker’s 
daughter.” 

Mr. Haigh’s writings are scattered far and wide. To 
the Archeological and Topographical Association of his 
own county he contributed many valuable papers. To 
the Archeologia Cantiana, vol. viii, he gave two elabor- 
ate essays, the more important of which is on the Runic 
monuments of Kent; but it is not confined to this 
county; it takes a wide range of inquiry ; reviews 
all the Saxon discoveries, and compares them with 
others in this country and on the Continent, shewing 
careful and extended research with sound judgment. 
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The remains found in 1843, at Nordendorf, to the north 
of Augsburg, had given numerous and striking points 
for comparison ; and although we had noted and fully 
explained this resemblance, Mr. Haigh’s remarks lose 
no value on that account. This paper occupies 106 
pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; in this essential 
he was liberally aided by Professor Stevens, of Copen- 
hagen, well-known for his scholarship in the antiquities 
and ancient languages of the north. 

The other paper is “‘ On the Jute, Angle, and Saxon 
Royal Pedigrees.” It. shews great learning and 
ingenuity ; but when the author commences with 
Gildas’s Historia Britonwm, the student should also 
read the opinions of Kemble, Wright and others, on 
this writer, as well as on Nennius and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Where we can test them with reference 
to known and undisputed historical facts they so often 
shew such extreme ignorance, and everywhere such 
credulity, that the stern criticism of modern times 
declines to accept them ; but at the same time accept- 
ing some of the traditions which probably contain 
elements of truth. 

In glancing through this paper, I perceive that Mr. 
Haigh, in citing traces of the worship of Woden and 
Thunor, gods in northern Europe, did not know of the 
very remarkable British or Celtic oppidwm in Hayling 
Island, called Thunor-bury, or Tunor-bury.!' It was 
also unknown to Kemble. 
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Born at Kimberworth, near Rotherham, Mr. Llewel- 
lynn Jewitt, F.S.A., may be here introduced among 
my Yorkshire friends ; but had I adopted a chronologi- 
cal system for these ‘“ Retrospections”, he could have 
claimed an earlier notice, for | became acquainted with 


" Journal of the British Archceological Association for 1884, p, 227. 
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him soon after my removal to Liverpool Street ; 
and he was one of the earliest members of our 
Archeological Association, to which he communicated 
an attractive and valuable paper on the discovery of a 
Roman’ villa at Headington, near Oxford (where he 
then resided), profusely illustrated by woodcuts of his 
own engraving. In this elegant and indispensable art 
he vied with his brother, Orlando Jewitt, the eminent 
wood-engraver of Mr. J. H. Parker, and of the Archzo- 
logical Institute: him, indeed, he greatly assisted with 
his pencil. Like Fairholt, he was employed by Stephen 
Sly in illustrating most of Charles Knight’s popular 
works. He executed almost the whole of the drawings 
for London Interiors; and at an immense amount of 
tedious labour, an architectural picture of London, 
from Hyde Park Corner to Aldgate Pump. Illustrations 
and letter-press he contributed to the popular works of 
his friend John Timbs, The Mirror included, in which 
I and Fairholt made our first appearance in the literary 
world. Mr. Timbs I think I only met once; and that 
was at a dinner of the Literary Benevolent Society, in 
company with Fairholt and Wright. 

To follow Llewellynn Jewitt in his artistic and 
literary career is beyond the limits and scheme of these 
“Retrospections.” No one but himself can do justice 
to his labours. To quote from one of his letters to me, 
he says, ‘‘ Mine has been (happily) a life of work; and 
the words ‘holiday’ and ‘ rest’ have ever been discarded 
from my dictionary as obsolete.” Yet I must attempt 
something more. | 

I well know how, when librarian of the Plymouth 
Public Library, he promoted, not only this important 
library, but the general institutions of literature, art, 
and science of the West of England. Through his good 
offices, Mr. Halliwell, ever ready to encourage educa- 
tion, presented to the library a large collection of 
ancient and modern MSS., a descriptive catalogue of 
which, printed at the expense of the donor, forms a 
thick quarto volume. Corporations of large towns 
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destitute of libraries, listen to this, and try to under- 
stand its meaning! Mr. Jewitt also arranged the 
library of William Cotton, F.S.A., and he published a 
catalogue of it. For the reception of this magnificent 
collection and Mr. Halliwell’s MSS., an enlargement of 
the building became necessary. 

While in Plymouth, Mr. Jewitt also held office as 
honorary secretary of the Mechanics’ Institute; and also 
that of honorary curator of the Plymouth Institution 
(the Atheneum); and he took an active part in the 
amalgamation of that Institution with the Devon and 
Cornwall Natural History Society. To these and 
other institutions Mr. Jewitt gave lectures on arche- 
ology, history, and the fine arts; and thus some idea 
can be formed of the way in which Mr. Jewitt has 
passed his useful life. He was subsequently at work 
in a precisely similar way at Derby, having at the same 
time to earn his daily bread by his arduous profession, 
which seriously affected his health. 

When, in 1860, Mr. Jewitt projected and started 
The Reliquary, now in its twenty-fifth year, I told him 
that I thought the title an unhappy one; and that it 
would prejudicially impede its success. JI was wrong: 
persevering energy and ability counteracted the name, 
which I still think unfortunately chosen. To The 
Reliquary I gave Mr. Fairholt’s Journal of his visit to 
Derbyshire; Mr. Jewitt readily accepting it, for its 
characteristic spirit of the author as well as for old 
friendship with him. 

Mr. Jewitt’s connection with The Art Journal must 
be well known; and so should be his works on the 
ceramic art in England; and on the Wedgewoods. Less 
so his Life and Works of Jacob Thompson, the eminent 
painter ; and the cost of The Stately Homes of England, 
in two quarto illustrated volumes, renders this work 
somewhat inaccessible; but it is in such cases that 
public libraries are so valuable. From The Ballads 
and Songs of Derbyshire, The Dragon of Wantley, 
and a poetical tribute to Miss Nightingale, it is evident 
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that Mr. Jewitt has imagination, a quality denied by 
nature to so many, and never to be acquired. 

While Mr. Jewitt has done so much to promote edu- 
cation, he has not neglected the physical necessities of 
those to whom science and literature are almost denied ; — 
but who by their manual labour contribute so much 
to sustain those blessings. While residing at Winster 
Hall, from 1867 to 1880, it was by his consideration 
and perseverance that the inhabitants of Winster pro- 
cured a supply of pure water brought from a considerable 
distance. On the opening of the public taps at a 
banquet over which Mr. Jewitt presided, it was happily 
said that “the work itself was one worthy of a whole 
life, if the only good done during all that lite; but with 
him it was only one of a series of good works, in which he 
was always delighted to take part.” Our statesmen 
. have not seen their way to establish for England what 
would be equivalent to the Legion of Honour in France, 
for men who have advanced the well-being and mental 
culture of their fellow men by a life’s devotion ; and 
the reasons advanced for this are not creditable to those 
who have been placed at the head of the country’s 
government. If to any statesman of the present time, 
Mr. Gladstone may be looked to as the founder of such 
an Order. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, F.S.A. 


Mr. W. F. Ainsworth is barely mentioned in the 
preceding volume, although he was one of my earliest 
friends, together with his cousin, the eminent novelist, 
now only living in his works. Separated for many 
years, excepting in occasional correspondence, circum- 
stances have brought us together at Strood. and 
Rochester, through the medium of his son-in-law, 
Major Gritton, R.M.L.I.; and we are knowing more 
and more of each other from social intercourse ; he more 
of me than I of him; for he saw and heard me attempt 
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a public illustration of one of our friend Plancheé’s 
Extravaganzas ; and he has caught me in the capacity 
of a gardener at Temple Place. He himself is a 
gardener; and, what is more, a botanist and geologist, 
as all who have read his works are well aware. For 
geology he seems to have been born; for he began to 
study the science in earnest when a mere youth or boy, 
making long pedestrian excursions with a pure scientific 
object ; and so rapidly did he acquire knowledge that, 
long before he became a man, he was elected president 
of the Royal Physical and Plinian Societies by his 
fellow students. Having chosen the medical profession, 
as soon as he had passed the College of Surgeons he 
went to Paris to complete his studies ; and thence made, 
on foot, an exploration of the Pyrenees, and the volcanic 
districts of the Auvergne. 

Returning to Edinburgh in 1829, he started the 
Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geographical 
Science; lectured on geology; and on his return to 
London examined on foot the geological features of the 
Yorkshire coast. His physical powers were now well 
braced and developed for foreign adventures ; and in 
1838 he was deputed by the Royal Geographical Society 
and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
to explore some districts in Asia Minor which were but 
impertectly known; and to visit the Nestorians of 
Northern Kurdistan. The results were published in 
Travels in Asia Minor, etc., and in Travels in the Track 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks. Owing to the defeat of 
the Turks, with whom Mr. Ainsworth and his com- 
panions were temporarily located, the expedition 
incurred losses; and in consequence, Mr. Ainsworth 
had to return at his own expense, to settle down in 
quietude at home and assist his cousin in Ainsworth’s 
Magazne, in Bentley's Miscellany, and the New Monthly, 
the last of which fell wholly to him from 1871 to 1879. 
The [lustrated Universal Gazetteer, published by him, 
was a heavy loss, from the defalcation of others. He 
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also published AlJ Around the World, in two volumes ; 
and various other works. 

One of these, called Lares and Penates, fell to me to 
review for The Gentleman’s Magazine. Of this Mr. 
Ainsworth was editor; Mr. W. Burckhardt Barker, the 
author ; but such is the amount of classical and scien- 
tific learning contributed by the editor, that the volume, 
which is highly attractive and instructive, must be 
considered as a joint production, author and editor 
sharing equally the honours. The Lares and Penates 
form only an important episode in the volume. They 
are red terra cotta figures of deities, animals, and per- 
sonages, discovered by Mr. Barker in the suburbs of 
Tarsus. Many of them are of very superior workman- 
ship. In some respects they are not unlike those in 
white clay of the banks of the Allier, published by M. 
Tudot.! The latter, however, were obtained from the 
site of a manufactory, while Mr. Barker is of opinion 
that his were ejected from the houses of citizens of 
Tarsus by the early Christians, who everywhere waged 
relentless war against pagan works of art. In the true 
spirit of barbaric zeal, unable to appreciate science, art, 
literature, and history, they destroyed alike monuments 
from the statues of gods and heroes down to the humble 
lares and penates. Christianity at the present day has 
more confidence in itself, though in its puritanical 
aberrations a few centuries since, it was as iconoclastic 
as ever. 

The work is a History of Cilicia and its governors, 
with much interesting matter relating to Mr. Barker 
himself, his introduction of improvements in agriculture, 
horticulture, and in other industrial sciences, while 
geology, natural history, and antiquities are allotted to 
Mr. Ainsworth.’ 

Of the novels of his cousin I have the highest opinion. 
I remember Mr. Gage Rokewode expressing his indig- 
nation at Rookwood, probably not weighing the fact 
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that it is essentially a romance. Harrison Ainsworth 
was indefatigable in collecting facts, and thus most of 
his novels are highly historical. The outery against 
Jack Sheppard is on a par with the blind outcry against 
the theatres. The novel I consider exciting, ee 
tive, and moral ; and the youths who are corrupted by 
it, as asserted, acne have been previously vicious and 
nett I am not sure if any of the novels beyond 
this and The Miser’s Daughter have been dramatised. 


JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. 


Having attended a funeral, a few years since, in the 
densely populated cemetery of Norwood, I looked 
around upon the thousands of monuments which crowd 
that spacious territory of the dead, thinking of the 
shortness of life, and of the brevity of the endurance of 
the memorials recording it; when my eye was attracted 
by what seemed to be a megalith of the pre-historic age 
left standing amidst the thickly-packed modern tombs. 
I was surprised and pleased to find incised upon it the 
name JOHN BRITTON. I felt its appropriateness. As in 
life, by the force of a natural organisation which he 
Peneclt had improved, he stood out in high relief from 
among his fellow men, so, in death, his monument, void 
of the common Romibetene enon and neieehioned 
by the sculptor, towers prominently from among the 
polished superstructures of the mouldering dead. With 
what anxiety and care are all told of the day of coming 
and the hour of going; the sorrows of survivors; the vir- 
tues of the departed; their lots in life, and en connec- 
tions! To Britton may be applied Pope’s lines : 


&¢ it matters not 


To whom related, or by whom begot”; 


for, by diligence and self-denial, he fostered his natural 
ealities ond made himself an Henan name, which 
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will endure beyond the records of stone and brass. 
This megalithic monument was suggested by Professor 
Hosking. At the same time a memorial in brass was 
subscribed for, and affixed to the wall in Salisbury 
Cathedral; so that his native county, for which he 
laboured so successfully, has gratefully remembered 
him. / 

Mr. Britton has very minutely described his early 
life at Kington, in Wiltshire, where he was born, and 
from which he emerged when about fifteen years old, 
to be immured in a London wine-cellar, for a long 
apprenticeship. The village school training in the days 
of his childhood and early youth, which he vividly 
depicts, if of the most superficial standard, had nothing 
of the brutality rampant in some of the London semi- 
naries at the present day. In Snow’s Field Board 
School, in Southwark, near London Bridge, very 
recently, no fewer than three masters were forced 
consecutively to resign from the unmanageable ferocity 
of the boys, who are supposed to have almost killed one 
_ from the violent assault made upon him ; while another 
had: to seek refuge in a lunatic asylum. A fourth, 
however, having great resolution and physical strength, 
took the ringleaders in hand and administered severe 
canings, cowing the rebels into obedience. At King’s 
College also, not long ago, a boy was actually killed by 
his fellow pupils. These frightful anomalies in educa- 
tion are all the result of neglected early home educa- 
tion: where the parents are vicious, the offspring must 
necessarily be vicious also. 

For years after Britton was free from the shackles 
of apprenticeship we fail to trace any indication of the 
germs of the literary eminence he: was destined to 
attain. His Autobiography is, on that very account, 
the more interesting; for it shews that his destiny 
seemed fixed in a very different direction. He was 
attached to the stage and to music; he mixed with 
actors, musicians, travellers, and authors of various 
kinds, who must have strengthened his intellect, ever 
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advancing in power. For some time, he tells us, his 
only mentor and guide was a Mr. Essex, a painter of 
the figures on watch-faces. In his shop he became 
acquainted, among others, with Mr. Brayley, of whom 
he says: 


“T am more indebted for literary acquirements and literary prac- 
tices than to any other person. He was apprenticed to a mechanical 
trade, as an enameller ; but was neither so much nor so irksomely 
occupied as myself. He read much, and early evinced literary talents, 
both in prose and verse. It is a curious fact that we entered into 
‘partnership’ to publish a single ballad, or song, written by Mr. 
Brayley, and entitled, ‘The Guinea Pig’. Its subject was the powder- 
tax, by which one guinea per head was levied on every person who 
used hair-powder. Though ridiculous as poetry, and so characterised 
by the author, it was printed on a fine wire-wove paper, a novelty in 
that class of literature, and charged one penny. Many thousand 
copies were sold; for, notwithstanding the ‘poem’ was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, Mr. Evans, a noted printer of ballads in Long Lane, 
prrated the property; and his itinerant retailers of poetry and music 
hawked and sung it all over the metropolis. Whilst the sale was 
yet rife, Evans declared that he had sold upwards of 70,000 copies. 
A choice paper impression of this ballad, which has a wood-cut from 
one of Bewick’s pigs at the top, may possibly be sought for as an 
extra rare curiosity by some confirmed biblio-maniac, at no remote 
time. Strange as it may seem, it can be safely affirmed that to this 
partnership can be attributed the Beauties of Wiltshire, the Beauties 
of England and Wales, the Architectural Antiquities, the Cathedral 
Antiquities, Mr. Brayley’s History of Westminster Abbey, as well as 
many other publications,” 


The changes in his occupation ere he became settled 
to literature were numerous, and often of the most 
trying kind; yet his self-tutored mind kept him free 
from the temptations which wreck so many. He knew 
whom to choose and whom to reject. One of his few 
companions was John Thomas Hughes, son of Admiral 
Sir Richard Hughes, of whom he speaks highly, and 
tells some interesting stories. He states that Hughes 
was in the habit of writing songs, prologues, etc., for 
Mathews when in the Swansea company of comedians ; 
but that, leaving the law, he accepted a post in the 
West Indies, and became lost to the world by allowing 
his heart and imagination to govern a cultivated and 


oe 
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intellectual head. Of him he speaks at considerable 
length ; and thus proceeds : 


“Thongh I had co-operated with my really estimable friend 
(Hughes) in sowing wild oats in the fertile fields of oratory, at Coach- 
makers’ Hall; and in dramatic personations at the Shakespearean 
Theatre (in Tottenham Court Road), I was unable to take a promi- 
nent part in either of those places. My poverty, but not my will, 
restrained me ; but I endeavoured to make myself useful as a sort of 
honorary member of both societies, by prompting, and filling up 
occasional gaps in scenes. About the same time I was a regular 
member of the Spouting Club at Jacob’s Wells, where I actually 
became one of the leading stars, from reciting comic tales, prologues, 
and characters, written by Peter Pindar, George Colman the younger, 
Collins, O’Keefe, and other comic writers. These always amused, 
and were often received with vociferous and clamorous applause. 
At the ‘School of Eloquence’, in Old Change, Cheapside, I was also 
a regular member. This club was of inferior grade to that at Coach- 
makers’ Hall; but it had some good, as well as many very poor, 
speakers. However, it afforded rational amusement to a mixed 
audience once a week, and useful practice and instruction to young 
men who aspired to the honours of Demosthenes or Cicero. My old 
friend, Mr. R. A. Davenport, who has, since that time, written a vast 
number of volumes on poetry, history, and biography, threatened 
the members with a satirical exposé of their oratorical proceedings. 
He continued in his opposition tv the society, which soon broke up.” 


Giving a list of Davenport’s works, Britton remarks 
that he is scarcely known to the public, nor even to the 
literati of the present time. 

In after life Mr. Britton became acquainted with the 
most eminent actors of the day. The long list carries us 
back to memories beyond thereach of the present genera- 
tion ; and the same with political persons who, at the 
time of the French Revolution, were brought into promi- 
nence chiefly by a weak Government. Theyformof them- 
selves an episode in history which, I think, has never 
been discussed and illustrated as it might be, and as it 
deserves. Of the leaders in my early days, I heard 
two, Thelwall and John Gale Jones. Of the latter, 
when a child, I remember an anagram, ‘See John in 
Gaol”, of which I could not then see the meaning ; but 
the gaol became the lot of many of them. Thelwall I 
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heard lecture in Aldersgate Street. With fervour and 
good address he gave imitations of the great statesmen 
of his time. I recollect his illustrations of the style and 
robust, or rather rough, action of Fox, and of the 
graceful and measured eloquence of Pitt. John Gale 
Jones was something more than what Britton terms 
him, a mob orator. He was a man of good education, 
fluent and refined in speech, and of gentlemanly 
manners. He was a surgeon, but his public advocacy 
of democratic doctrines ruined him in his profession. 
At the present day it might have helped him to a seat 
in Parliament ! 

To estimate what we owe to Mr. Britton for eluci- 
dating the ecclesiastical and domestic architecture of 
our country, his voluminous works must be consulted. 
His masterly sketches and engravings further illustrate 
his genius ; while his liberal encouragement to those 
engaged in congenial studies combine to stamp him as 
one of the foremost men of the age. As with others, I 
regret I could not profit by his invitations to inspect 
the stores in his library, especially the Stukeley MSS.; 
but I enjoyed his friendship and intercourse at my own 
house, and at the meetings of societies. His letters, 
ever warm and genial, are now with Mr. Joseph Mayer; 
but I find one at hand, which I am proud to give as a 
specimen. 

“Sept. 18, 1852, 

“T have to thank you, my dear friend, for your kind note, and 
your interesting account of your laudable exertions in Kent. I 
cannot help lamenting that fortune, or fate, or something else, un- 
known to us, should be so capricious in favouring the idle—the 
worthless—with riches, to squander on trifles, follies, and vices, and 
deny them to the active, industrious, and honourable beings, who 
would apply them to useful and praiseworthy purposes. Had I the 
riches of a you should ride your hobby o’er hill and dale, and 
even beneath the surface of either; and I would bet you against the 
whole field of archeologists. But, alas! you and I must creep on in 
the dull path of life, and see impudence and arrogance triumphant. 

“* My race is nearly run; both muscle and mind are weakly, and I 
must endeavour to allow both to rest in peace. Believe me, however, 
“To C. Roach Smith, Esq., “Yours very truly, 

‘Liverpool St., City. “ J. Britton.” 
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In a presentation copy of his Memoir of John Aubrey, 
FR.S., I find another, a little anterior. 


“ May 22, 1850. 

“My DEAR SMITH, 

“JT wish my income would enable me to contribute 
substantially towards your laudable explorations and publications ; 
you should not have to appeal to the indolent and almost useless 
Society of Antiquaries ; not to the wastefully extravagant Govern- 
ment authorities. But, alas! I must restrain my expenditure, and 
not indulge in any of the luxuries of life, ¢.c., new books, institutions, 
travelling, etc. 

“Indeed it is my present plan to sell house and its contents soon; 
finishing Autobiography, and retire to the superannuated city of 
Bath, which seems admirably adapted for such superannuated old 
men as your sincere friend, “J. Brirron. 

“P.S.—I conclude you find, as I did formerly, the impracticability 
of producing reform in a certain Council, which is too old and con- 
firmed in bad ways to mend. Nothing but a revolution can cure it 
of apathy and despotic obstinacy. Iam pleased to see that Jerdan 
has commenced an attack upon its citadel. I am much disposed to 


withdraw from the Society. 
“Pray accept the accompanying volume as a token of esteem. 
Your meeting in July is too far from home for me to join you.” 


In my former volume, page 10, I observed that Mr. 
Britton had cause for being offended with members 
of the Architectural Section at the Canterbury Con- 
gress. I see that in my collections illustrative of that 
meeting, I have preserved letters which clearly shew 
that feelings towards him, arising, I believe, from 
jealousy, existed in members of that section, and con- 
fined, I also believe, to that section, with which I had 
nothing whatever to do. These letters justify the 
remark referred to. 


“Oct. 10, 1844. 
“DEAR SIR, 

“JT have to thank you for a medal, and for your kind 
note. I have not seen No. 3. You must be aware that I visited 
Canterbury with the expectation and intention of contributing my 
fair portion of labour and assistance for, and in behalf of, the 
Association ; and you may reasonably conclude that I was somewhat 
mortified to be placed on the useless shelf. It was evident on my 
jirst appearance at the General Committee there was no preparation 
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or plan for the Architectural Section, and that my advice or assistance 
would not be required. When I attended in the Committee room 
at eleven o’clock, I was told that the preliminary meeting was con- 
fined to the Central Committee; and as I was not one of the elect, 
my company would be dispensed with. Afterwards I learnt that 
other gentlemen did attend that meeting. Again, in announcing the 
papers for sections, you brought in my name at the end, and as if 
incidental. Surely you must admit that these appearances were 
calculated to impress me with a belief that I was not wanted, and 
that there was some latent enmity against me. With this feeling I 
moved through the week with an apathy very foreign to my nature. 
I bad prepared three short papers, all apposite to the Association, 
the time and place, and I had a large portfolio of drawings, but 
abstained from obtruding them or myself on the meetings. I make 
this explanation to you from a belief that yon did your best under 
the erabarrassing state in which you were placed; and that it was 
not in your power to prevent not only the slight, but the direct 
insult, offered to 
“Yours truly, 
<@. RK. smith, Esq, J. Brion.” 


“Oct. 21, 1844. 
‘My DEAR SIR, 

““T now enclose a few sentences I wrote to precede my 
proposed paper at Canterbury, and think yon must admit that it 
was animated with the most friendly feelings towards the Association, 
as I still am. 

* Yours truly, 
“<C, R. Smith, Esq. “J. Britton.” 


“Tutroduction to a paper on and for the Archeological Association 
at, Canterbury, Sept. 1844. J. Brirron. 

«Tt is to me a source of intense gratification to hail the present 
meeting ; to exult in having lived to see an epoch and an event 
calculated to elevate and popularise the science of Archeology. I 
use this term from a comparison of the state of Archeology and 
Antiquarian literature now, with what it was when I entered on the 
study and practice at the beginning of the present century. An 
antiquary was then regarded as a dull, plodding, abstracted, and 
eccentric being; ridiculed by the satirist and dramatist, and separated 
and detached from men of general science and general literature. 
Now, we have amongst our members many scholars, wits, and men 
of the most prominent and varied talent; and I would exemplify 
the assertion by reference to names which command the respect of 
all classes. Struggling and groping in the dark labyrinth, as I did, 
in the early part of my literary career, J view with astonishment 
and delight the rapid progress which has lately been made in Topo- 
graphical and Antiquarian literature. Forty years ago there were 
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but few authors, few draftsmen, and few engravers qualified to eluci- 
date and illustrate with skill and truth, the numerous and varied 
subjects belonging to this department of learning. Were their 
present amount ascertained, and asserted in round numbers, it would 
surprise and astonish the ordinary observer, It may be inferred from 
a review of the many publications which have recently issued from 
the press, and from the number of amateur authors and artists whose 
works are limited to friendly circles. I have watched, with anxiety 
and interest, the growth of taste ; the budding and blossoming of 
this deciduous fruit in the Garden of England; and feel assured 
that the Archeological Association will tend most peculiarly to nur- 
ture and bring such fruit to full maturity and ripeness.’” 


The slight, or sult, mentioned in Mr. Britton’s letter 
could only have come from the Architectural Section, 
appointed in London by the Central Committee, of which 
Messrs. Poynter and Ferrey were members, introduced 
by Mr. Albert Way. They were vice-presidents of the 
Architectural Section, and Professor Willis was president. 
I happened, for some object, to enter the room at Can- 
terbury in which the Architectural Section was sitting. 
I was surprised and shocked in hearing the tone and 
manner in which Professor Willis addressed Mr. Britton, 
in reply to something he had said before I entered the 
room. Mr. George Godwin, who was present as one of 
this section, no doubt remembers this, and could tell 
the cause. To me it was the only unpleasant incident 
in the week’s congress; and it gave me a most un- 
favourable opinion of Professor Willis, of whom If had 
known nothing. Many years passed by, when, one day 
at the Strood railway station, | was addressed in the 
most friendly manner by a gentleman, a stranger to me. 
It was Professor Willis. The agreeable compliments 
he paid me did not erase the impression made by 
the Canterbury incident. 


GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S., F.S.A. 


Mr. Grorce GopwiNn was ever, in my mind, associated 
with Britton. I knew they were friends ; and IT knew 
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how highly they esteemed each other ; and so this is 
the proper place for me to record my friendship and 
esteem for the survivor. It is cheering to write the 
word. We have seldom met since I left London ; only 
twice I think; at the graves of our friends Wright and 
Planché. But we have never ceased to correspond ; 
and, I hope, never shall cease, until one of us is beyond 
the reach of telegram or postman. 

In my previous volume, under the heading of Roman 
London, 1 have attempted to express gratitude to The 
Builder for the high-minded and equitable manner in 
which its columns were open to my pen, at a critical 
time when it was necessary for the interests of truth 
and justice that I should speak out. The editor of The 
Builder was George Godwin. He has now retired from 
it ; but he must carry with him the proud conviction 
that during his long editorship this important journal 
not merely advanced the study of the science from 
which it was named, and helped on its students ; but, 
that it also promoted accessory arts and sciences, as 
well as general literature; and, far above all, ever 
tempered truth and justice with mildness and benevo- 
lence. These precious virtues give additional lustre to 
the vast amount of sound learning with which the 
many and ponderous tomes are stored. 

In presenting Mr. Godwin with the Royal Gold 
Medal for 1881, Mr. Street, R.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, said: “ We all 
know that The Builder has been conducted with an 
honest anxiety to improve and popularise the public 
appreciation of architecture; and I believe that I 
express the simple truth when I say that in avoiding 
the pitfall of making it merely a professional organ, Mr. 
Godwin has conferred a distinct benefit upon us. It 
would have been a real calamity if, for all these years, 
it had been our own professional advantage and our 
own concerns, as distinguished from those of the public, 
which had been the main object of the editor of such a 
paper. With a much larger sense of what was really 
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for the good of our art, Mr. Godwin has made the 
journal one which, whilst it is always ready to devote 
itself to architectural questions, never does so to the 
prejudice of, or in forgetfulness of, those without whom 
we should not exist ; those who do us the honour to 
put their work into our hands.” 

The health of the people, the Salus Populi, deified 
in remote ages, but neglected in our own, has been Mr. 
Godwin’s guiding star; and though his labours for the 
Art Union of London, and in professional publications 
and other works, have been herculean, I place, above 
all, his philanthropic endeavours to better the condition 
of the working classes by insisting on proper drainage, 
ventilation, and general construction of their houses. 
Talk of education ! Cleanliness should be the first and 
last principle of education. With filthy and crowded 
habitations, unventilated and undrained, the intellectual 
education of the inmates is impossible; and yet in this, 
our blessed country, riches and poverty, luxury and 
squalor, are everywhere found side by side; life and 
death in juxtaposition! This misery is not confined to 
London and its suburbs ; it is, more or less, universal ; 
perhaps Strood, an appendage to the Cathedral town 
of Rochester, may be cited as one of, if not the, most 
unsalutary places in England; what nature has done 
for it, man has undone by ignorance, apathy, and 
selfishness. 

There can be no doubt that the London Art Union 
has not only raised and refined the public taste ; but it 
has also materially helped on artists. It is said that, in 
one single morning, Mr. Godwin and his co-secretary 
have paid for works of art, the sum of £10,000; and 
mainly by the exertions of Mr. Godwin, this noble 
institution has been sanctioned by an Act of Parliament 
and a charter, and endowed with an income of nearly 
or quite £13,000 per annum. ‘The history of the Art 
Union would be extremely interesting; by it we should 
learn something of the wonderful perseverance and 
energy of Mr. Godwin; they are such as few have 
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possessed, especially in connection with important pro- 
fessional duties, incessant and exacting. 

Not only has Mr. Godwin, through a long and active 
life, sacrificed much time for intellectual and benevolent 
objects ; but he has contributed liberally from his pri- 
vate purse. With a view to induce architects to study 
the proper modes of ventilating and draining houses, 
and to make them fit for human beings to live comfort- 
ably in, he placed at the command of the Institute of 
British Architects £1,000, to give a purse of £35 or 
£40 a year to some architectural student selected by 
the Institute, for the purpose of helping him on his 
travels abroad to examine, study, and report on the 
best improvements in construction, drainage, ventila- 
tion, water-supply, and other sanitary arrangements he 
shall be able to notice in the cities or towns visited. 
Contrast this act of an enlightened and generous mind 
with the lavish expenditure yearly by nobility and 
gentry on ignoble and vicious pastimes; and, again, 
discuss the question of early education, whether it be 
what it should be. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has very’ 
recently had a medal of Mr. Godwin struck to present 
to each gainer of the purse. 

. Mr. Godwin, in 1878, published a pamphlet on The 

desirability of obtaining a National Theatre, uncontrol- 
led by the prevailing popular taste, which, we know, is 
of a very low standard. This theatre, he contends, 
should be supported by the Government, or by subscrip- 
tions, or by both, and it should be devoted to the best 
works of the best dramatists, by the best actors. Mr. 
Godwin’s views are sensibie and convincing. I think 
they are almost, if not entirely, in accordance with those 
of Planché; but I am not sure that the public is suffi- 
ciently educated ; or the Government framed to adopt 
such suggestions ; a seven years’ incubation seems not 
to have broken the shell of this egg of knowledge. 
But surely, if we cannot yet reckon upon this blessing 
for the metropolis, we may do something to induce a 
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taste for the classic drama; and that not only in 
London, but in every town, probably every village, 
in the kingdom. I reter the readers of these Retrospec- 
tions to my Remarks on Shakespeare, his Birthplace, etc., 
published in 1868; and in 1877.! My suggestions 
have been adopted, on a limited scale, with the great- 
est success. 

The salutary state of our theatres; or rather the 
salutary condition of the minds of those who frequent 
the theatres, is a matter involving serious consideration ; 
including also the actors and the position they hold in 
society, and how they are treated by those to whose 
pleasure and instruction they contribute. Those of the 
higher grade usually make large fortunes; but how 
fare the minor stars ; the many subordinates, often of 
great ability ; always indispensable? Can they, by 
proper economy, lay by money enough to support them 
in feeble old age ? 

This train of thought awakens the memory of the 
now defunct Dramatic College, and of 
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Or Mr. Dodd I knew much. He was one of my earli- 
est friends when I lived in Liverpool Street ; I may 
say, one of my earliest patrons ; and the intimacy con- 
tinued up to his death, a few years since. ‘The story 
of his connection with the movement for a dramatic 
coliege, and of his rapid separation from it; a deposi- 
tion by order of the projectors and directors, forms a 
curious episode in the history of our friendship ; and 
especially so, as I had an important, though unseen, 
part to sustain. 

In the summer of 1858 I was summoned to Mr. 
Dodd’s residence at the City Wharf, New North Road, 
Hoxton, to give consent to be a trustee, with Messrs. 


1 George Bell and Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Cobden and Bright, for five acres of land, which Mr. 
Dodd was about to give for the building of a dramatic 
college, which had been resolved on at a public meet- 
ing, held on the 21st of July in this year, in the 
Princess’s Theatre, Mr. Charles Kean acting as chair- 
man. ‘I give this most freely’, said Mr. Dodd to me, 
“for it is to the stage I am indebted for my education; 
to it I owe whatsoever may be good in me.” ‘That 
there was much good in him, thousands can testify ; 
and thousands yet to come will be evidence to his 
benevolence. Of course, I felt pleased in being selected 
to act as a trustee for this gift. I conceived, and I 
suppose I was correct, that Mr. Dodd intended that 
his gift was strictly for a dramatic college, and for no 
other purpose, then, or thereafter. Having expressed 
my willingness and resolution to be faithful to the 
trust, I said, “I presume, Mr. Dodd, you stipulate for 
a presentation?’ He looked rather surprised; and 
asked his solicitor, who sat by him, how they came to 
overlook this? Both of them directly agreed that this 
simple return should be required. 

I must leave such of my readers as feel inclined, to 
search in the public journals for the correspondence 
between the directors and Mr. Dodd up to the 13th of 
January 1859, when, at a meeting held in the Adelphi 
Theatre, Lord Tenterden in the chair, it was stated 
that Mr. Dodd evinced, through his solicitor, a dispo- 
sition to fence round his gift with legal restrictions and 
stipulations, which apprised the committee of coming 
difficulty ;* and the meeting unanimously agreed to 
decline Mr. Dodd’s offer of land. Previously and sub- 
sequently to this, Mr. Dodd was most discourteously 
commented on and attacked in the newspapers, the 
editors of which, however, sided with him. I was told 
that the stipulation for a presentation was the great 


"For this I am indebted to The Life and Theatrical Times of 
Charles Kean, F.S.A., by John William Cole, a sensible and well- 
written work. London: Bentley, 1859. 
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offence ; but I should think that the provision made 
against the improper use of the land must have been 
the real grievance. In the very last letter I received 
from Mr. Dodd, not very long anterior to his death, he 
says that Mark Lemon told him that Charles Dickens 
had said he had never occasion to repent but of two 
things, one being his conduct to Mr. Dodd. That 
Dickens, Thackeray, and others sincerely believed they 
were taking the best steps for accomplishing their 
benevolent object, there can be no doubt; their judg- 
ment, not their heart, was wrong. The scheme was 
based upon a wrong principle, as was shewn by its 
collapse in less than twenty years, after the expendi- 
ture of very large subscriptions, and the patronage of 
the Queen. Articles in The Hra of the 22nd July 
1877, leave no doubt, while they clearly reveal the 
causes of failure. 

It is somewhat surprising that the founders of this 
college never calculated on the immense waste of the 
funds in supporting an almshouse so far away from 
London, the very centre of the actors’ associations and 
life; from London and active habits, from lively 
society, and surrounded by all that was dear to them, 
to semi-monastic seclusion! Why not have given the 
distressed actors pensions, and liberty to live where 
they pleased ? 

Mr. Dodd was blessed with a good home education ; 
and he used to dwell with rapture on his father’s 
habits of industry, sobriety, good manners, and love of 
gentility in the higher sense of the word ; he was a 
gentleman; and so was the son; one of nature’s 
gentlemen. What with him led on to fortune was a 
long and heavy fall of snow, which had filled the 
streets of the City, and rendered traffic impossible ; the 
City was blocked by snow and ice, with no remedy at 
hand. Dodd boldly undertook a contract to remove 
the mighty obstruction in a given time. This he did 
thoroughly, and within the limited number of days. 
Rewarded by a large profit, he commenced brickmaking 
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upon a wide tract of land between London and Isling- 
ton, now densely populated; success followed ; and 
he soon became master of hundreds of workmen in 
London and at Yeading, near Uxbridge. With 
some justice, brickmakers’ labourers have been noted 
for improvidence and drunkenness. Their high wages 
in the summer would, with economy and temperance, 
keep them in severe winters when they are not paid ; 
but every penny is spent; and in a few days after the 
frost has set in they become beggars. Mr. Dodd did 
not treat his men as mere machines; he insisted on 
sobriety and providence ; and he trained them to both. 
He moreover provided the best medical aid, making 
each man contribute a trifle weekly, in order that they 
should feel their own foresight and not his bounty had 
procured this blessing ; and in sickness their wages were 
not stopped. He established sailing matches for barges, 
of which he kept a large number, giving liberal prizes. 
At his death he left the interest of a large sum of 
money for aged bargemen become destitute; of the 
good working of this charity I am a witness. 

The first houses of brick ever built in Paris, Mr. 
Dodd told me, were constructed by him, or under his 
direction. Louis Philippe sent for him to devise means 
for and to superintend the draining of Paris ; but a re- 
markable incident caused him to leave before this great 
work was commenced. One morning early he happened 
to stroll into the Morgue, where he saw several human 
bodies exposed for recognition. On enquiry, he found 
that it was not the custom, as in England, to hold 
inquests upon bodies found dead; and he immediately, 
in consequence, left Paris, He fancied that probably, 
from jealousy, he might be murdered and heard of no 
more. No inducement could tempt him to return; but 
the king paid him handsomely, and continued to con- 
sult him, invariably sending substantial fees. 

During the Exhibition in Paris, Mr. Dodd wished 
me to take one of his sons (Mark) to Paris for a month. 
I could not decline; in fact, I did not-dislike the 
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commission ; but a month was a long period ; I was 
convinced that the young man would be satisfied 
there in a week; and I believed that:I should. I pro- 
posed to him a pedestrian excursion’-from Creil to 
Compiégne, Pierrefonds, and Soissons ; and. as he was 
very willing to adopt this, to him, novel: mode of 
travelling, I provided knapsacks, and, guided by maps, 
we commenced our tour from the railway station. 
Champlieu, where a Roman theatre had been exéa-.- 


vated, was our first destination; but the day was*°: 


almost exhausted; so we secured accommodation for 
the night in a village a short distance from Champlieu, 
being able, however, to survey the neighbourhood 
while our dinner was being prepared. The “ Golden 
Sun” did not promise luxuries ; though it was spacious, 
it had a deserted look. Probably the railways had, 
as in most places, diverted the coach traffic, and injured 
the trade ; yet the young host and hostess looked neat 
and respectable ; and as I assured them I knew they 
would give us in an hour or two an excellent meal, and 
some coffee and wine at once, their smiling counten- 
ances convinced me I had not wrongly estimated them. 
When we returned, my companion was delighted at 
the provision they had made, and at the attention paid 
us. In after days he referred to it, and to a little 
adventure that preceded. In the skirts of the forest 
of Compiégne we were caught ina heavy thunderstorm; 
and in returning, had to make enquiries for our road 
at some very sequestered cottages or hovels. ‘I must 
now tell you”, said my friend, ‘‘I was really frightened 
with the storm, the thunder and the lightning ; and 
then the women we saw, they looked like witches ; 
but I was sure I was safe, as you had your map in 
your hand, and felt so confident.” Champlieu, Com- 
pitgne, its immense forest through which we walked 
to Pierrefonds, Mont Berney, the site of a Roman 
town, just excavated by M. de Roucy, Soissons, and 
Laon, furnished rich archeological materials for the 
seventh volume of my Collectanea Antiqua; and the 
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week’s walk was in every way most enjoyable ; not the 
less so because, on one day, for some miles, I had to 
carry my friend’s knapsack as well as my own. During 
our stay in Paris, Mr. Dodd joined us for a few days, 
and then weer to Brussels to buy horses. 

Mr. Dodd accompanied me and Mr. Humphrey 
Wickiam to the Sharpness Marshes, on the Medway, 
to give his opinion on the clay, in furtherance of ex- 
_ periments which Mr. Wickham, the owner of these 


- -marshes, was making, to test the clay to ascertain 


how far it is adapted for pottery, the land being adja- 
cent to that worked for this purpose by the Romans. 
He stayed with me. During his visit we strolled to 
the Temple Farm, adjoining my property. I was struck 
by his quick perception. As we walked across the 
brickfield he exclaimed, ‘I see what has clearly never 
been seen here: I see full £2,000, and I could realise it.” 
Further on, towards the Medway, he observed: “ Here 
is a little mine of flints; just what I want; but he 
(the owner) would not sell them to me at any price!” 
He suggested my offering to purchase; and in the 
evening he wrote out the particulars, such as quan- 
tity, price, etc., the first order amounting to about 
£1,300. The next day I waited on the tenant of the 
farm, whose curiosity was not a little excited, yet 
terms were agreed, but repudiated directly he found I 
should send barges for the flints. He insisted on using 
his own barges, and, of course, charging for them ; 
this exaction I could not consent to; and so the 
yeoman kept his flints, and Mr. Dodd kept his money. 

For the last few years of his life he retired to The 
Hall, at Rotherfield, in Sussex, devoting himself to 
improving the estate he had purchased there; and 
seldom visiting London or receiving company. The 
Hall, a fine old manorial house, had been allowed to 
oo towards ruin; but in the hands of Mr. Dodd it was 
rapidly renovated, and the approaches made suitable 
to a gentleman’s residence. Of his very large fortune 
much is left to charities. 
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EXTENSIVELY known for various works on pottery and 
porcelain ; and, for nearly thirty years as superinten- 
dent of art exhibitions, Mr. Chaffers has also rendered 
services to our national archeology. He was one of 
my few colleagues in the City of London in the early 
days of excavations for “city improvements”, under 
which term must be included the destruction of many 
old churches and their monuments, as well as the 
destruction of Roman remains of all kinds. He and 
the late Mr. Edward Bedford Price, were, I think, my 
only co-operators in the City. I have before me a 
thick volume of well-executed drawings, by Mr. Chaf- 
fers, of Roman and medieval antiquities found in the 
City, which shews his great industry and perseverance 
as well as artistic skill. The first volume of my Col- 
lectanea Antiqua is indebted to him for an important 
Roman sepulchral inscription found near Ludgate ; and 
for the result of his excavations in Wiltshire barrows. 
To the Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries he 
contributed one of his most important acquisitions from 
the diggings in the City, that of a Roman archer, in 
bronze, about a foot in height, of very fine workman- 
ship; and such as could only have belonged to a person 
of opulence. It has now been secured for the British 
Museum, for three hundred pounds, not more than it is 
worth. Works of art such as this, the bronzes from 
the Thames, and the fragmentary bronzes in the Guild- 
hall Museum, testify to the importance of Roman Lon- 
don. The advanced taste for works of ancient art is 
shewn by the increased value set upon this figure. The 
late Lord Londesborough gave £100 for it; the British 
Museum, after Lord Londesborough’s death, paid £300; 
Mr. Chaffers having sent a cast of it to the Louvre, he 
was offered for the original £400. 

Besides the Archwologia, Mr. Chafters communicated 
to The Journal of the Archeological Association, and to 
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The Art Journal. In 1863 he published Marks and 
Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, the seventh 
edition of which, of 1,000 pages, is now in course of 
publication; also in 1863, the first edition of Hall 
Marks on Plate. Then followed The Keranuc Gallery, 
an illustrated work in two volumes, the price, four 
guineas ; Objects of Archeological interest in the Leeds 
Exhibition of 1868; and Gilda Aurifabrorum, a history 
of London goldsmiths, 1884. Added to these standard 
works are catalogues of celebrated collections of art 
treasures, many of which were privately printed ; and 
A Priced Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Coins. 
This last-named work would have been of use to the 
judge who tried a remarkable law-suit, lately brought 
against Mr. Chaffers, which I am about to describe and 
comment on. 

As superintendent of art exhibitions, Mr. Chaffers’s 
labours gained him credit and acknowledgments at 
Manchester, Leeds, Dublin, Wrexham, and several 
other towns of less importance. He also superintended 
the Exhibition of Works of Art at South Kensington, in 
1862, the catalogue of which was principally compiled 
by him. While writing of him in the past, I see 
that he is announced as honorary secretary to a pro- 
posed National Art Treasures Exhibition at Folkestone, 
in 1886. 

The story of the law-suit against Mr. Chaffers is 
simply as follows. A man dies, and leaves by will an 
order to his executors to sell his collection of coins in 
one lot for £500. The coins consisted of Roman, most 
of which were in a very bad condition, together with 
German and other foreign monies; a miscellaneous 
gathering, got together without taste or judgment, 
and left to him by his brother, a priest in Germany. 
His executors having in vain tried to dispose of the 
coins, entrusted them to agents in London, who brought 
them to Mr. Chaffers; but without stipulating that he 
was to sell them in one lot. Had they done so, he 
would have declined the commission, as impracticable. 
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He accordingly, with the knowledge of the agents, 
catalogued the coins for public auction. In doing this 
he did all that it was possible to do, by him or by any- 
one else, for the vendors. From his perfect knowledge 
of coins, he arranged them so that they would certainly 
fetch their full value ; and in such a manner that had 
there been any especial rarities, it was possible that 
the entire collection would fetch even more than what 
the ignorant owner had estimated them at. But it 
was not so; for though the coins, considering their 
very common character and bad condition, sold well, 
they did not fetch above £100. The agents, who were 
present at the sale, received from Mr. Chaffers the 
proceeds, minus 5 per cent. for commission. 

To the surprise of Mr. Chatfers, he was, soon after, 
sued for the full amount of £500. “I see here’, said 
Judge Denman, looking at the catalogue, “‘ brass coins 
of Julius and Augustus Cesar, 7 or 8 in a lot. They 
must have been very valuable; and they only sold for 
a few shillings. No doubt if they had been sold pri- 
vately, instead of by public auction, they would have 
realised five times as much as the £100 they brought 
at the sale. I therefore give a verdict for £500 and 
costs.” Had there been a jury, with counsel pro- 
perly instructed and understanding the case, such a 
judgment would have been impossible, As it is, 
this miscarriage of justice would be remedied by 
appeal. 

The general ignorance of ancient coins, of their 
scientific and extrinsic value, is profound, and would 
make a curious chapter in the history of popular errors. 
A poor woman was sent to me in London by the 
clergyman of her parish, in the West of England, with 
a Queen Anne’s farthing, which was to make her for- 
tune. It was not a farthing, but a counter. I explained 
to the disappointed owner that it was worthless ; and 
that had it been a farthing, its value would scarcely 
have defrayed her travelling expenses ; and I gave her 
a note to the Numismatic Department of the British 
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Museum, that she might be thoroughly convinced of 
her mistake. A similar error had there been exposed 
some years before. 


MISS METEYARD (Silverpen). 


How I became acquainted with this accomplished lady 
I do not well remember; but it was rather early during 
my residence in Liverpool Street. I fancy that, like 
many more, she had introduced herself to consult me 
on objects in my museum. For some time she had 
adopted the sobriquet of Silverpen in her numerous 
communications to the periodical literature of the day. 
Some complimentary reviewer had given her this title, 
and she retained it. As there has been very little 
printed on Miss Meteyard, I avail myself of Mr. Mayer’s 
permission to extract from his Visitors’ Book what 
Miss Meteyard has written in 1861. Most of the facts 
are, I believe, to be found nowhere except in this 
volume; and, as yet, they remain unpublished. 


“T was born in Lime Street, Liverpool, on June 21st, 1816. My 
father was William Meteyard, then, and for many years previously, 
an assistant-surgeon in the Shropshire Militia. On the proclamation 
of peace in the previous year, he had settled in Liverpool as a surgeon 
—his only brother, Joseph Meteyard, being a merchant, and having 
warehouses in St. George’s Dock. In 1818, my father, upon receiving 
the appointment of full surgeon to his regiment, removed to Shrews- 
bury, there following his profession for many years; and dying in 
January 1842, was buried in St. Giles’s churchyard, just without the 
town. My mother was Mary Beckham, the youngest daughter of 
Zebedee Beckham, of Great Yarmouth, in the county of Norfolk. He 
was a general merchant and dealer, chiefly supplying all kinds of pro- 
visions, stores, and goods to ships at anchor in Yarmouth Roads, and 
this, in that time of war, was a very lucrative calling. He was 
descended from a very ancient Norfolk family, owners for centuries 
of the large manors of East and West Beckham. 

“The name is on the roll of Battle Abbey, and the pedigrees and 
heraldic bearings fill many pages of Blomefield’s History of Norfolk. 
They were a very handsome race. But a time came when members of 
it had to seek occupation and bread ; and then it was, about the end 
of the 17th century, that several of the name migrated to Holland. 
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There they followed various callings. One, it is said, was a potter at 
Delft. He had two daughters, famous as painters of flowers and 
butterflies after the Oriental manner. 

“ Wedgwood and his Works.—I arrived in Liverpool, Monday, 2ist 
January 1861, for the purpose of consulting the manuscripts relating 
to Wedgwood in the possession of my valued friend, Joseph Mayer, 
Esq., F.S.A. My task has been continued till this day, Monday, 
February 4th, having thus been for a fortnight indebted for literary 
courtesy as well as hospitality to my generous friend. 

‘J formed the first idea of writing a life of Wedgwood as long ago 
as 1850. Being called upon in that year to write a notice of him, I 
found materials so scanty, and so little seemed to be known of our 
great ceramic artist, as to lead me to the resolution to write as ex- 
haustive a memoir as possible of him as soon as time permitted. 
Since that date, I have held this purpose steadily in view. I have 
always had a great liking for form as expressed in ceramic art, and to 
a degree habituated to its description both artistically, locally, and 
statistically. In 1856, through the introduction of my valued friend, 
Charles Roach Smith, F.8.A., I visited Mr. Mayer in respect to his 
collection of Wedgwood manuscripts. He generously promised me 
every aid ; no one having an idea, at that date, or having even pro- 
posed to write a biography of the great potter. I visited Mr. Mayer 
again in the autumn of 1859 on this same subject, and this last has 
been a business visit on the same account. 

“‘T have been twice into the Staffordshire Potteries for the collection 
of dates and for practical instruction in the potter’s art. I have, in 
the aggregate, and up to the present date, spent at least twelve or 
fifteen months in the Library of the British Museum in study and 
preparation. Iam prepared for still further labour to the same in- 
tent of doing justice to my task; and the two last books I have 
written, and the one I have in hand, have been and will be written 
for the sole purpose of ending my long-cherished task. I have under- 
gone many self-denials, many hours of solitary labour for its sake, 
and these things will, I hope, inspire me to fulfil my noble task in a 
manner worthy of my own conception and the generosity of an in- 
comparable friend. 
“ HuizA METEYARD.” 


“ Liverpool, Feb. 24th, 1861. 


One of Miss Meteyard’s letters, highly characteristic, 
I am able to print. The visit towards the mouth of 
the Medway, proposed in it, was to make her fully 
acquainted with the site of the Roman potteries. She 
accomplished this, under my guidance, on a very cold 
day, in the face of a strong east wind, during a stay at 
Temple Place. 
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“ 20, Carlton Road Villas, 
“ Kentish Town, N.W., 
« June 16, 1857. 

“Dear Mr. Roacu Smita,—I thank you most truly for your kind 
remembrance of our proposed little trip on the Medway. 1 will, if you 
please, defer it till the latter part of next month, July, for I am, at this 
moment, busily printing a little book on a somewhat weighty affair, 
viz., Lhe Dead of London. 1 have also to write a magazine paper 
of some length; so you see I shall be better able to spare time next 
month. As to method and manner of our trip ; I must leave to you, 
with this proviso, that I put you to no cost. I shall have enough to 
thank you for in the privilege of accompanying you. I will write 
and let you know when I can come, and you shall arrange the 
rest. 

“ Tn the little book [ have been finishing, I have taken leave to men- 
tion you and the Jnventorium Sepulchrale. It is but a mention ; still, 
as thousands of the book will be circulated, it may make your labours 
known, and next month when I sit down quietly to my antiquarian 
work, you, and what you have so well done for the Faussett MSS., 
shall have my first care. For Chambers at least I must not diverge, 
or, rather, commence with Saxon history; but rather give a chatty 
résumé of what Bryan Faussett did, and what you have done in ‘eluci- 
dation. If I do more I shall get barred out of Scotch precincts. As 
soon as I have time I intend a more elaborate paper for one of the 
higher serials, and then I can infuse a higher stream of knowledge. 
In the meanwhile you shall see what I do for Chambers prior to its 
dispatch to Edinburgh. You must also, in relation to it, forgive me 
my sins. I express real penitence ; but occasionally I get into a 
spider’s web of work, which necessity of ways and means compels me 
to do. Last year I had a Christmas book, and serial work, in hand ; 
of this year, up’to this date, I have been bound in like way ; but my 
emancipation is near. 

‘** T suppose you have heard of the death of Douglas Jerrold. It 
has been a real affliction to me; a deep, lingering trouble, that will 
always leave its memory and its pain. He gave me name and place in 
literature ; or at least helped to do so ; and my reverence and grati- 
tude are eternal, My hero-worship does not follow much, I fancy, in 
the world’s track ; at least there must be truth, and real worthiness in 
what I reverence ; the man, not the coat, with me. 

“Tf towards autumn I find I can spare the money, I shall go to 
Manchester for a few days; and come home by way of Derbyshire. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bateman have most kindly asked me to Lombardale 
House ; and I shall be pleased to go, for I regard them both very 
much. I love, too, the scenery of Derbyshire ; I am in my element 
amidst books and hills. 

‘When you write to or see Mr. Wright, will you ask him where I 
can obtain a copy of his Wanderings of an Antiquary ? You must 
perfectly understand I do not want to beg a copy ; only to learn where 
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I can purchase. I tried at Mudie’s, but the copies were sold ; and 
my bookseller asked at Bentley’s without result. I not only think 
the book charming, but I want it for some points of information, for 
a child’s book on antiquarian subjects which I have begun. Tell Mr. 
Wright, too, how much I admire his Celt, Roman, and Saxon ; 
and that it has a choice place among my books: I think it perfect. 
I hope Roman London is making progress; I long to see it. I 
have heard nothing further of the American Biographical Dictionary. 
If I do I will ask your aid. I will write again as soon as I can state 
a day for Upchurch. Accept my kind regards and best wishes ; and 
always think me, dear Mr. Roach Smith, 
* Yours most truly, 
“* EuizA METEYARD.” 


Miss Meteyard’s Life of Josiah Wedgwood occupies 
upwards of eleven hundred pages, in two volumes, with 
about two hundred and seventy engravings and wood- 
cuts, executed in the best style of art. Itis not merely 
a history of the great potter and his connections, during 
his adventurous and successful life ; but it is also a his- 
tory of pottery itself, in its various branches, from 
remote epochs down to the time of Josiah Wedgwood. 
Although she had a very early taste for the subject, 
its historical treatment demanded patient study and 
experience of no ordinary kind ; and these requisites 
she brought to her task. Mr. Joseph Mayer, sprung 
from and connected with a family of eminent potters, 
had collected valuable materials for such a work, 
both literary and ceramic; and these were placed in 
the hands of Miss Meteyard, together with pecuniary 
aid. Without the assistance of Mr. Mayer this work 
could not have been produced ; certainly not in such a 
complete and sumptuous state. ‘‘ Whilst few cared to 
learn”, says Miss Meteyard, ‘‘ how one of the greatest 
men of the last half of the eighteenth century lived, 
and how he wrought, Joseph Mayer was hoarding up 
every little scrap of information, purchasing old deeds 
and papers, and seeking amidst the generation fast 
passing away for vivid glimpses of the man their eyes 
had looked on, and their lips spoken to. Eventually, 
by a mere accident, as strange as it was interesting, a 
very large portion of the business papers belonging to 
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Mr. Wedgwood’s works, both at Burslem and Etruria, 
passed into his hands. It is therefore to be regretted 
that, for want of necessary leisure, he has been unable 
to fulfil the long-cherished intention of writing this 
biography himself. A native of Northern Staffordshire, 
sprung from those who had been personal friends and 
fellow-labourers of Wedgwood, an artist, a practical 
potter, a man of letters, he had all the necessary 
acquirements for a task so worthy. As it is, by his 
public spirit, his generosity, his aid in every artistic 
way, Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool, has done more than 
any man living for the memory of Wedgwood, and for 
setting his life as an example, and his noble works as a 
lesson, before the world ; and this must not be forgot- 
ten by those who deal out the justices of literary and 
artistic fame.” 

Mr. Mayer himself has written on the History of 
Pottery in Liverpool ;' so that the subject has been well 
worked. And then there is Mr. Ll. Jewitt’s Life of 
Wedgwood, his other works, and those of Mr. Chaffers 
on pottery and porcelain in general. The Wedgwood 
Memorial Institute at Burslem, Wedgwood’s native 
town, published a portion of Miss Meteyard’s work, the 
last chapter I think,as a pamphlet. But although the 
accomplished authoress won laurels by this splendid 
production, the pecuniary fruits do not appear to have 
fallen to her share in due proportion. In one of her 
letters to me she complains that every possible means 
had been taken to strip her of every shilling of profit ; 
and that she rose from her labours as poor as she sat 
down to them ; that there was not an adequate quan- 
tity of engravings provided ; and that, rather than the 
work should suffer, she herself had to provide them to 
the extent of £215 ; there was also a contention how 
long the copyright should be used by her ; but she closes 
cheerfully, with the hope that her friend Mr. Smiles 


"Printed by Marples, Lord Street, Liverpool. The essay is of the 
highest interest ; it is well illustrated ; and has reached the third, if 
not the fourth, edition. 
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would be right in his prognostication of the large sale 
of the cheap edition. 

In 1870 Miss Meteyard published The Hallowed Spots 
of Ancient London, a historical, biographical, and anti- 
quarian work, illustrative of places and important 
events in past times. It is written in a most conscien- 
tious, truth-loving, and independent spirit, shewing a 
large amount of careful research into original documents. 
The great and good men who have fought and bled on 
the London stage, for liberty, civilisation, and conscience, 
are set forth in bright and vivid colours, while persecu- 
tors are branded with scathing severity. The work is 
out of print, and well deserves a second edition. I am 
proud in stating that it is dedicated to me. 

Lady Herbert's Gentlewomen, in three volumes, is 
another of her works of a very different kind, evincing 
great power of description and fine feeling. It is a 
series of stories, told by the gentlewomen, connected, 
with great art, by a simple plot. One of the tales is 
of the highest interest, and dramatically sensational ; 
but said to be founded on facts. Her educational 
works, including essays for serials, may be counted by 
hundreds. Mr. Gladstone conferred a pension on Miss 
Meteyard ; and Lady Stanley a comfortable cottage in 
the south-western suburbs of London. Her death was 
somewhat sudden; none of her friends and admirers 
were informed of it; or of the funeral. There is an 
excellent likeness of her in a marble medallion executed 
by Signor Fontana for Mr. Mayer. She was good- 
looking ; very conversational and cheerful, although so 
deaf that she used an ear-trumpet. The deafness was 
not apparent, for she was so abounding in anecdote 
that she never tired in talking or we in listening. 
While staying with us she narrated much of her life ; 
of remarkable people she had met. I shall never for- 
get her humorous account of a club of lady smokers, 
to which she was introduced. Among the visitors was 
a gentleman who paid her great attention ; and, on the 
following day, supposing her to have been one of the 
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society, he sent her a present of a pound or two of 
tobacco ! 


JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A., 


GRANDSON of John Nichols, author of Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century, and son of the continuator 
of the same work, John Bowyer Nichols, was, to me, 
known chiefly by his connection with The Gentleman's 
Magazine. Of this influential periodical he became the 
sole proprietor as well as editor, succeeding his father 
and grandfather, by whose abilities it had become the 
leading literary and antiquarian serial. When, at the 
Canterbury Congress, I assisted the President to the 
names of the chief members of the Congress, I strength- 
ened, as I thought, the name of John Gough Nichols 
by adding in parenthesis (Mr. Urban). Lord Albert, 
in his address, dissociated the unity, and made it two 
distinct persons. ‘‘ You see”, said Gough Nichols to 
me afterwards, “ how little Sylvanus is known in the 
country !” 

The Gentleman's Magazine, under the direction of the 
Messrs. Nichols, attained an eminent position ; and it 
never stood so high in general literature as when 
under the direction of Gough Nichols. In its later 
days he transferred it to Mr. J. H. Parker; and Mr. 
Walford became the editor, well sustaining its reputa- 
tion; but the rise of numerous literary and anti- 
quarian societies spread abroad the sources of 
knowledge, and diverted into different channels the 
monopoly which this magazine had so long enjoyed 
(from 1731 to 1868); and its circulation became so 
diminished, that it had to undergo a transformation to 
increase its circulation. I regretted the change, for, 
under Gough Nichols, Parker, and Walford, I had for 
years been on the staff of the magazine, receiving 
every attention, writing my monthly contribution 
with ease and pleasure to myself; and, as I knew, with 
satisfaction to my readers. More than once Mr. 
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Albert Way pressed me to publish separately, with 
additions, my various papers and reviews. Mr. Gough 
Nichols’s communications, usually signed with his 
initials, were numerous and important. He had wide 
and solid information on genealogical, heraldic, and 
topographical subjects. With Mr. Carlos, he also 
wrote on ecclesiastical antiquities. With Mr. Charles 
Spence, then residing at Rochester, he took great 
interest in the monuments of the noble families of the 
Brookes and Cobhams in Cobham Church, on which 
he contemplated writing; and to some extent did 
write, for his letters to Mr. Davy on the subject are 
preserved in the British Museum. So far back as 
1839, Mr. Francis C. Brooke, the representative of the 
family, commissioned Mr. Davy to repair these monu- 
ments, which to a certain extent was done by the aid 
of Messrs. Nichols and Spence; but years after, a 
thorough restoration was effected by Mr. Waller, at 
the cost of Mr. Brooke, who also employed the same 
eminent antiquary to restore the monuments of the 
Brookes and Cobhams in other churches in Kent. 

Mr. Gough Nichols joined his father, in 1833, in 
editing the Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, 
of which, latterly, he became the sole editor. It was 
completed in eight volumes in 1843. This was 
followed by the Topographer and Genealogist, in three 
volumes. This was succeeded by the Herald and 
Genealogist, at the close of the eighth volume of which 
thus wrote The Atheneum, on Nov. 22, 1873, in speak- 
ing of the evidence it contains of Mr. Nichols’s industry 
and research, and of his appreciation of those qualities 
in others, as well as of “his own earnest love of the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in 
historical inquiries, and an unflinching opposition to 
all attempts to set up unfounded claims to honours, 
and to foist cooked-up pedigrees and genealogies upon 
the public”. 

Some of the best topographical and biographical 
works were assisted by Mr. Gough Nichols, including 

VoL. II. Q 
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the publications of the Camden Society, originated by 
him. His own publications make a long list, which 
must be seen to be properly estimated. They are 
given in a privately printed memoir by his brother, 
Robert Cradock Nichols, F.S.A., which contains 
portaits of him, an engraving of a medal of him and 
Mrs. Nichols, and also a photograph of an exquisitely 
elegant monumental brass by Mr. Waller, erected in 
Holmwood church by the widow. 

When I visited Mr. Gough Nichols and the family, 
in the lifetime of Mr. Bowyer Nichols, they resided at 
Hammersmith, near the bridge, close to where Bran- 
denburg House stood, the grounds bordering the 
Thames, and very tastefully laid out. I remember 
noticing on a tree verses eulogising the scenery by 
Bowles, the Bremhill poet ; and some by Mitford in an 
arbour. Ina pretty temple near the house, were, I 
believe, the identical pseudo Samian patere from the 
Pan-sand rock, mentioned by Governor Pownall in the 
Archeologia. I identified them by the potters’ names, 
and by the incrustations of small marine shells. Here 
I first saw the works of Lysons, and the coloured en- 
gravings of Roman tessellated pavements by Fowler 
and Fisher. 

My last interview with Mr. Gough Nichols was 
on the occasion of the Congress at Rochester of the 
Archzeological Institute, to which division of the original 
Association he had attached himself, and had become 
one of the most useful members. 


THE REV. JOHN STEVENS HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., ETC. 


THE people of Rochester are, no doubt, as ignorant of 
Professor Henslow, who was born in the town, as the 
people of Chatham were of Lieut. Waghorn. He 
became Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge; and Rector of Hitcham, near Hadleigh, in 
Suffolk, into which neglected district he carried the zeal 
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of a true Christian minister combined with science and 
philanthropy ; revolutionised his benighted parishion- 
ers ; and, undaunted by the opposition of prejudice and 
ignorance, spread sound education far and wide. A 
memoir of him by his brother-in-law, the Rev. Leonard 
Jenyns,’ helps me to some particulars of his life of 
which I was ignorant. He visited me in London, and 
we corresponded up to within a short time before his 
death ; but I was never able to accept his repeated 
invitations to Hitcham. 

His grandfather, Sir John Henslow, was chief 
surveyor of the navy, which office he resigned in 1806, 
and died at Sittingbourne in 1815. John Prentis 
Henslow, his father, once a solicitor at Enfield, entered 
into partnership with his uncle, W. Prentis, a wine- 
merchant in Rochester. When he married the 
daughter of Thomas Stevens, a brewer, he joined his 
father-in-law in the brewery business also. Mr. 
Stevens (Mr. Jenyns tells us) built Gad’s Hill House, 
to which he retired. In 1808 the partnership was 
dissolved, and a few years after Mr. Henslow resumed 
the practice of the law. In 1828 he removed to St. 
Alban’s, where he died in 1854, at the age of 83. John 
Stevens was the eldest of eleven children. When 
between seven and eight years of age, he was sent as a 
day scholar to a small private school at Rochester, 
kept by Mr. and Mrs. Dillon, French emigrants ; after- 
wards to the Free School at Rochester, the head- 
master of which was Mr. Hawkins. In 1805 he was 
sent to a school at Camberwell, kept by the Rev. W. 
Jackson, where he remained till near the time of his 
entering the University at Cambridge. 

Interesting stories are recorded of his early inclina- 
tion to science, shown by collecting insects, shells from 
the Medway, vegetable products from the fields, with 
a taste for preserving and arranging. As he grew 
towards manhood, these pastimes soon merged into 


1 London: Van Voorst, Paternoster Row, 1862. 
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serious study, and he devoted all his leisure time to 
chemistry, entomology, and geology, botany taking 
the lead. At an early age he became Professor of 
Mineralogy at Cambridge, and soon after Professor of 
Botany. The Chair of Botany for many years had not 
been filled ; and Henslow had to establish and support 
a class under difficulties. These his energy soon 
surmounted; his earnest and pleasing manners 
attracted a large number of students, and the lectures 
became so popular that they were attended also by the 
heads of colleges and others. Once a week he received 
the students at his house, and frequently made ex- 
cursions with them, so that they became his com- 
panions and friends as well as pupils. 

In 1837 he was presented to the living of Hitcham, 
in Suffolk, and here he entered upon a wider field of 
usefulness. This large parish is stated to have been 
in a most neglected and degraded state, the people 
being sunk almost to the lowest depths of moral and 
physical debasement. ‘“‘Ionorance, crime, and vice 
appear to have been rife, even to a degree beyond what 
was too generally prevalent at that time among the 
Suffolk peasantry. The worst characters were addicted 
to poaching, sheep-stealing, drunkenness, and all kinds 
of immorality. Even witchcraft is said to have been 
practised by them.”* It would be curious to know 
something more of witchcraft as practised in the parish 
of Hitcham in the first half of the present century. 
We can understand the other charges brought against 
the parishioners; and that “parish relief was not 
unfrequently levied by bodies of forty or fifty able- 
bodied labourers, who intimidated the previous rector 
into instant comphance with their demands”; and that 
“the poor-rate in 1834 amounted to £1,016, being an 
average sum of 27s, for every man, woman, and child 
in the village”. The church was all but empty on the 
Sunday, and but little respect was paid to any of its 
rites. . 


‘From Mr. Jenyns’s Memoir. 
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This fearful moral waste Professor Henslow had to 
cultivate. He had no one to aid him. The farmers 
are described as intellectually but little above the 
labourers. Prejudiced and obstinate, they opposed him 
in all his endeavours to raise the condition of the poor, 
and threw every obstacle in their power in his way. 
He wisely began his scheme of reformation by en- 
deavouring to win their confidence. He tried sports 
and amusements, gradually introducing in the latter 
a scientific element to awaken inquiry; and if, as it 
was said, some took him for a conjuror, ere very long 
they all began to like him, and the deserted church 
began to fill) Ploughing-matches were resorted to, 
with success as regarded the labourers, but with 
jealousy on the part of the farmers, who, when the 
Professor advanced a step farther, and introduced the 
allotment system, raised a fierce opposition. They 
could not tolerate in any way the advancement of the 
labourers, either morally or physically. But, in the 
end, ignorance and selfishness were overcome by the 
steady perseverance and good judgment of Mr. 
Henslow ; and when they found that his superior mind 
could improve their own worldly condition, they listened, 
tolerated, and ultimately became converts. Connected 
with the allotments he established horticultural 
shows with prizes; shows also for various industrial 
products ; and the meetings were always enlivened by 
the Professor's conversation and terminated by his 
hospitality. I was always pleased to hear from him 
on these occasions, and to receive his programmes. 
One of his latest letters contained these words: 
“ You will be pleased to hear that to-morrow evening 
I shall sit down to tea with a returned convict.” 
He found his parish a moral wilderness ; he left it a 
paradise. 

In the former volume (page 51) I have mentioned 
the Saxon urns found near Derby, of which Professor 
Henslow gave me an account, with drawings. ‘These 
urns were dug up at Kingston, near Derby, in 1844. 
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I have treated of them in the second volume of the 
Collectanea Antiqua, and I have given illustrations of 
them and of others found at Newark and elsewhere, for 
comparison, showing that they are early Saxon, re- 
markable for the extent of the cemeteries to which 
they belonged, and to absence of skeletons ; thus 
inducing the inference of their early date, and raising 
the question why in Kent, where it is affirmed the 
first Saxons settled, cremation is an exception to the 
almost universal practice of burying the body entire? 
On this subject I also refer my antiquarian friends to 
the Preface to the Inventorium Sepulchrale. 

When Professor Henslow communicated this impor- 
tant discovery to me, and before he had sent the 
particulars, his friends of the Archeological Institute, 
who were many and influential, pressed him to give 
the preference to them; but to repeated applications 
he replied that he had promised me, and that he must 
keep his word. 

To the above-mentioned section of my readers I 
direct attention to the very interesting discovery made 
by Professor Henslow in the tumulus called Eastlow 
Hill, at Rougham, in Suffolk. The only account I have 
seen of it is a reprint from The Bury Post of 1844. It 
is accompanied by engravings on a small scale, but well 
executed. The tumulus, of large size, was tunnelled to 
the extent of fifty feet, when a tomb was found, built 
upon a concrete foundation, fifteen feet square, and 
constructed of flints and mortar, the angles turned 
with tiles; the roof was formed with flanged tiles. 
It contained a skeleton in a leaden coffin, with a 
brass Roman coin, too corroded to be deciphered. 
Professor Henslow’s botanical knowledge led him to 
explain root-like fibres projecting from the bones, 
which he calls rhizomorpha, a kind of fungus; which, 
the Professor remarks, ‘serves to illustrate the fact, 
that all fungi are derived from the decomposing 
materials of some previously organised body, whether 
animal or vegetable”. In this interment, and also in 
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those of the Bartlow Hills (see Arch@ologia) we may 
recognise sepultures of Romano-Britons, probably high 
in authority in the civil administration of the province. 
The costly character of the burials show, at least, that 
the defunct had been high in worldly position. 

The Rougham discoveries have been reprinted in the 
Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archeology and 
Natural History, vol. iv, p. 257, with remarks by Pro- 
fessor Churchill Babington. 


WILLIAM MICHAEL WYLIE, B.A., F.S.A. 


ACCIDENTAL discoveries made at Fairford in Glouces- 
tershire, gave to the world, in Mr. Wylie, one of the 
soundest antiquaries, and to me a constant colleague 
and friend. Mr. Shakespear, of the Hast India House, 
at the suggestion of Professor Horace Hayman Wilson, 
sent me some Saxon fibule, excavated by Mr. Wylie, 
to examine, and this brought me into a correspondence 
with the discoverer, which, to the present moment, has 
been uninterrupted. It gave also to the Society of 
Antiquaries a member whose influence was as much felt 
as wanted, and whose name in the council showed that 
there was yet some recognition of the qualifications 
necessary for such a position. 

As the Fairford explorations conducted by Mr. 
Wylie have contributed much towards our knowledge 
of the habits, customs, and arts of our Saxon forefathers, 
a brief account of their history, as well as of their 
peculiarities, will be acceptable, and may induce some 
of my readers to secure the narrative from the pen of 


Mr. Wylie himself. 


“When we first resided at Fairford, in 1847, I heard that some 
bones, armour, etc., had been found about three years previously, on 


1 Fairford Graves, a Record of Researches in an Anglo-Saxon Burial- 
place in Gloucestershire, by William Michael Wylie, B.A., F.S.A. 
Oxford : J. H. Parker, 1852. . 
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quarrying ina field near the town. From the accounts then given, 
I was led to suppose a skirmish had occurred there during some of 
our civil wars, and at the time made no further inquiry. I only 
mention this to point out how necessary it is to examine every anti- 
quarian circumstance, however trifling it may at first appear. Through 
this primary inattention, I had well-nigh missed seeing these objects 
at all. In this case, most probably, these Fairford memorials would 
have passed away to oblivion, and failed to take their part in the 
history of the race which it yet remains for the antiquary to write. 
The field where these remains were found lies just out of Fairford, 
to the west, on the summit of the bank that gently slopes to the 
meadows of the Coln. In 1844 it was sold to a benefit club of the 
place, which immediately proceeded to cut down the fine old beech 
trees then growing there, and to quarry stone for a wall. Having 
been in spade cultivation since 1844, the surface is level enough ; 
but, on diligent inquiry, I find that when in turf it was somewhat 
uneven and undulating, though presenting no positive appearance of 
tumuli, or having been disturbed. From the circumstance, however, 
of finding during our diggings an occasional copper coin of William 
and Mary, and preceding reigns, I am inclined to think there was a 
time when this field may have been arable. This would account for 
the obliteration of the tumuli ; the finding interments, sometimes very 
close to the present surface of the soil ; and also for the other changes 
which have manifestly occurred on the ground. Sometimes we found 
hollows filled up to a considerable depth with the rich surface soil, 
interspersed with teeth of animals, pottery, etc., and occasionally the 
subsoil would present every appearance of having been disturbed 
since the interments had taken place. At present, the most experi- 
enced antiquarian’s eye would fail to detect the existence of an Anglo- 
Saxon todten-feld in a small enclosure, bounded by stone walls, 
denuded of trees, and diversified by a lime-kiln and a growing crop 
of labourers’ cottages.” 


After a while Mr. Wylie got uncontrolled leave to 
excavate, with the result so well shown in his illustrated 
volume called Fairford Graves. The objects discovered 
are of great value for comparison with those in other 
counties. With general similar features, yet they bear 
distinct characteristics in form and ornamentation. 
Thus the fibule of the Fairford graves are usually con- 
cave or saucer-shaped, such as are found commonly in 
the cemeteries of Berkshire and Oxfordshire, but rarely 
in Kent and in other localities. They are all clearly 
Teutonic, but appear to indicate distinct tribes or peoples, 
and thus to support the statement of Beda, that Britain 
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was invaded and peopled at separate periods from 
different German districts. There is difficulty in fixing 
precise dates to these cemeteries. Everything in them 
is palpably long post-Roman ; art is degraded, but not 
without a degree of elegance, except in the attempts to 
draw the human form. The pattern on one of the 
Fairford fibulee (plate ti, fig. 4) resembles that on some 
of the coins of Offa, King of Mercia (Collectanea Antiqua, 
vol. i, pl. xxiii, figs. 8 and 9); and thus, as there is a 
date for the one, there is an approximate date for the 
other ; but approximate only, for this rude, peculiar 
attempt at a human face, if such it be, may have 
endured for a long time. 

The Fairford cemetery was an excellent school for 
archeological training, and it soon induced Mr. Wylie 
to proceed in Anglo-Saxon researches on an extended 
scale. How well he was qualified for this by education, 
inclination, and sound powers of reasoning, is shown by 
his admirable essay “ On the Burning and the Burial of 
the Dead”, in which he shows how soon he had mastered 
all the evidence bearing on the subject in England and 
in Germany. Recent discoveries of lake dwellings of 
the early periods in Switzerland were turned by him to 
good account, in summarising, by the aid of M. Frederic 
Troyon and others, researches made in that country, and 
in comparing these submerged habitations with similar 
vestiges in Ireland.’ For the first time the Society of 
Antiquaries possessed a member who introduced into 
its ranks many eminent Continental antiquaries, making 
their researches subservient to, and illustrative of, his 
own. Among these were Lindenschmit, Keller, Gar- 
rucci, and Cochet. They were not of the long class 
of nominal correspondents, such as swells the list of 
many Societies, but active colleagues, whose papers are 
a credit to the Archeologia. They were stimulated into 
real communion by the activity and earnestness of Mr. 
Wylie. It is curious to examine and reflect on these 


1 Archeologia, vol. xxxvii, p. 495. Idem, vol, xxxviii, p. 177. 
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lists of foreign members and correspondents. They are 
printed year after year without any further mention of 
them ; correspondents they are called, but they do not 
correspond ; and often their names continue to be 
printed for many years after their real death. I ever 
tried to bring our Societies into active intercourse with 
those on the Continent, and I induced the Society of 
Antiquaries to send them two cartloads of the Archeo- 
logia, but almost to no purpose. It may yet be asserted 
that we know but little of the printed works of foreign 
Societies, and that they know even less of ours. 

“The Gravesof the Alemanniat Oberflacht in Suabia”, 
is one of Mr. Wylie’s earlier productions. It is remark- 
able for the novelty of the subject, and for the compre- 
hensive and complete manner in which it is discussed." 
About the same time he introduced to us the angon, 
a Frankish weapon, described by Agathias, but never 
before identified from extant examples.” This led to 
the illustrations from museums in Germany by Linden- 
schmit and Akerman. I may also add the specimen 
found near Strood, etched in the Collectanea Antiqua, 
vol. v, pl. xi. ‘ Observations on the Roman Pilum” 
is the title of an elaborate and sensible paper, in which 
classical learning and personal experience go together 
to show what this important weapon of war actually 
was.* The examples he gives are of foreign discovery ; 
the only possible instance of one found in England, he 
remarks, is that found on Hod Hill, near Blandford, 
figured in Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vi, pl. ii, fig. 4. 
This is preserved in- Mr. Durden’s museum at Bland- 
ford. 

The paper entitled ‘‘ Notice of a Monument at Pal- 
lanza, dedicated to the Matrone”,* Mr. Wylie ad- 
dressed to me, with flattering words, referring to what 


1 Archeologza, vol. xxxvi, p. 129; and vol. iv, Collect. Antig., in 
which I have given a review of it. 

2 Archeologia, vol. xxxv, p. 51, et sey. ; Idem., vol. xxxvi, p. 80. 

3 Idem, vol. xlii, p. 327. 4 Idem, vol. xlvi, p. 171. 
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I had published concerning the Dee Matres and 
the Matrone. In it he has supplied us with valuable 
materials for further investigations of these popular 
mythological triads, unknown to the classical pantheon, 
but familiar to the populations of Britain, Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Italy. There are truthfulness and conscien- 
tiousness in all of Mr. Wylie’s writings, such as we do 
not find everywhere, which rivet our confidence. He 
visited France, Germany, and Italy, and saw with his 
own eyes what he wrote about ; and he made a personal 
acquaintance and friendship with his accomplished col- 
leagues. In England, his chief antiquarian associates 
were Akerman, Kemble, and myself, and, I may add, 
the Rev. J. G. Joyce, to whom he was of some use in 
connection with the excavations and discoveries at 
Silchester. Born in London, he resided at Blackwater 
after he left Fairford; and he now resides at Oxford, 
to the Ashmolean Museum of which town he has been 
a benefactor. Ere I part with him in this volume, I 
make free to introduce him as a poet, and to show 
another instance of poetic imagination, united to the 
logical and precisic mind of the antiquary. I give the 
first and last stanzas of a poem, written on opening a 
Saxon grave, March 7th, 1851. 


“Tn Hertha’s lap the Saxon chieftain sleeps ; 
While she, the first, last parent of us all, 
O’er her child bending, sadly silent weeps ; 
And round him wraps her russet robe for pall. 
Still at his head the festal goblet stands, 
Oft at the banquet quaffed in Woden’s name ; 
Still seeks the trenchant blade those nerveless hands 
That bore it once to win a hero’s fame; 
Still there the faithful shield, once prompt to save ; 
Alike all dull’d and tarnish’d in the grave. 
* * * * * * 
“We know the truth. Blind Pagans now no more. 
At Hertha’s shrine no victim foully bleeds ; 
In forest glade, or on the sounding shore, 
No Woden orgies fire to sanguine deeds. 
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But Hate, and Strife, and Lust ; have these no sway 
O’er Saxon breasts? Has Hell no mastery ? 

Shall we Valhalla scorn, and yet allay 
Our tastes on earth with grosser luxury ? 

Seek we His heaven who died on cross to save ; 
And sadder, wiser, quit yon Saxon grave.”? 


THE ABBE COCHET 


is well known in England by his contributions, through 
the medium of Mr. Wylie, to the Archeologia. But 
few could have so well estimated the claims of the 
Abbé; and no one else could have undertaken to super- 
intend the printing of his valuable papers, on account 
of the almost illegible handwriting. To me it was 
almost insurmountable; but as he invariably printed 
accounts of his discoveries in the journals of Dieppe and 
Rouen, I was kept au courant with his researches, and 
did not suffer by his caligraphic deficiency. Inspector 
of the historical monuments of the Lower Seine, with a 
handsome allowance of money from the Prefect of the 
Department, he was enabled to follow the bent of his 
inclination without restraint ; and he amassed, from 
cemeteries of all epochs,an enormous massof antiquarian 
materials, which he described well and fully in several 
volumes, depositing the objects themselves in the 
museum of Rouen, duplicates being given to other 
national museums. The Emperor, who knew how to 
recognise scientific and literary merit as well as military, 
made him a Knight of the Legion of Honour, and thus 
to his own intelligence, earnestness, and genial manners, 
was added authority. When the superb Roman walls 
of Dax were about to be sacrificed to the selfishness of 
an ignorant municipality, I employed the Abbé Cochet 
as my ambassador to the Emperor, who at once forbade 
the imminent demolition; and they remained intact 
until, under the Republic, M, Thiers came into power ; 
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and he, to make votes for himself, made no scruple to 
allow the venal town-council of Dax to demolish one 
of the grandest monuments of Roman Gaul. 

During the Franco-German war, and when Rouen 
and the north of France were in the possession of the 
enemy, the Abbé Cochet again co-operated with me, 
but not in a strictly archeological cause. We in Eng- 
land could not understand why our Gallic ally should 
not have been assisted in the later stages of her dis- 
tress and: humiliation. The Emperor of Germany had 
proclaimed, after his first unlooked-for victory, and 
when its felicitous consequences to him could not have 
been prognosticated, that he came not to bring war 
against the French people, but against the Emperor, 
who alone was the cause of the war. This free and 
spontaneous avowal should have been kept sacred ; but 
when the wheel of fortune was turned for him alone, 
and success followed success, we heard no more of this 
proclamation ; and when the Emperor Napoleon was 
conquered at Sedan, and had become a prisoner, the 
war did not cease. It was prosecuted, if possible, 
with greater vigour, to the bitter end; and the people 
of France were made to drink the very dregs of the 
cup of misery the conquered Emperor and his advisers 
had prepared for them. It was after the fatal and 
crushing victory gained by the Germans at Sedan, that 
the English sympathisers expected a cessation of hosti- 
lities. Then it was, they thought, that the time had 
come for England to remember that France was her 
ally, that she had fought with and for us in the Crimean 
war, when Germany, a professed neutral, indirectly 
assisted Russia. But England looked on insilence. A 
few words at that moment would probably have 
checked the conquerors, and closed the war; if not, 
20,000 troops might have been sent to keep open the 
northern gate of Paris and the communication with 
England. For what happened in consequence of this 
defection, I believe that the historian will condemn 
England, and at the same time declare that in this 
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Prince Bismarck was no statesman. What had the 
Abbé Cochet to do with this? He was a Chevalier 
de l Legion d’ Honneur, a true patriot. He, with the 
rest of the clergy, pleaded for and stimulated his 
countrymen ; and he passed my letters in the cause of 
France to the French journals. These protests did 
not turn back the Germans ; but they showed to thou- 
sands of the French that there was yet in England a 
little show of consistency, gratitude, and friendship for 
France. It must have been especially annoying to 
Cochet when called upon to exhibit and explain to the 
German visitors the treasures of the Rouen museum. 
At the same time he must have been flattered with the 
interest they felt in the remains of their Teutonic an- 
cestors, and in the general respect they showed for the 
ancient monuments in France. 

The portrait prefixed to the second edition of his 
La Normandie Souterraine is a fair photographic like- 
ness of him in quiescent moments, but it does not con- 
vey a notion of the animation and vivacity I saw ex- 
pressed when I visited him at Dieppe. He introduced 
me to several of his clerical friends, running rapidly 
over all that I had published ; adding that I was more 
of a Frenchman than Englishman ; and he accompanied 
me some distance in my walk up the valley of the Eulne. 
He remarks that this valley, though one of the wildest, 
the least fertile, and in every respect the least advanced 
of the Seine-Inférieure, has supplied him with the 
richest archzeological results. He correctly accounts 
for this from the little advance made in cultivation ; for 
in the valleys flourishing by industry and agriculture, 
civilisation has greatly destroyed the materials of 
archeological science by sweeping away the traces of 
extinct generations. Here he discovered the remains 
of Roman buildings at Epinay, Sainte-Beuve, Lucy, 
Londiniéres, Douvrend, Angreville, and Saint-Laurent 
d’ Envermeu ; and important Frankish cemeteries at 
Douvrend, Envermeu, and Parfondeval, the account of 
which forms a most interesting section in La Norman- 
die Souterraine, and it is well illustrated. 
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On the occasion of this walking tour, I was unpro- 
vided with a passport, and passports were necessary. 
On this being mentioned by the Abbé, I asked him, as 
Inspector of Monuments, to give me one. With prompt 
alacrity, and with evident relish of the idea, he drew 
up an official document, calling upon mayors, sub- 
mayors, all in office and out of it, high and low, to ren- 
der me every assistance in their power. However, I 
had not the good fortune to need the unique passport, 
which doubtless would have been honoured had I been 
asked for such a reference to character. I found the 
walk through the valley of the Eulne exceedingly 
agreeable, although lonely ; and the pretty, picturesque 
scenery did not dissipate the conviction that I wanted 
a genial companion. Yet, on such occasions, I have 
ever found I could improvise society, or a good substi- 
tute for it, in the road, and in the humble road-side 
cafés and auberges. About half an hour after I parted 
with the Abbé, I entered an umbrageous café, finding, 
as usual, civility and prompt attention. I sat talking 
to my hosts, as the berries were being roasted and the 
coffee infused ; and, as I always disclose my object and 
something of my personality, I invariably inspire con- 
fidence and friendly looks and attentions. It was dur- 
ing this tour that one evening, after a long day’s walk, 
I was seated by the fireside in a very humble auberge, 
while my dinner, or supper, was being prepared, that I 
heard in the road a tune played. My readers will say, 
Well, there’s not much in that! But it was a very 
pretty, melodious tune, that I had never heard but in 
Liverpool Street, and there only recently. It seemed to 
make me at home. I remember that I heard that tune 
for the last time on the banks of the Seine, and the 
impression it made ; but it is with me very remarkable 
that I have not been able to retain one note of it! 

Long ago I have expressed my opinion on the re- 
searches of the Abbé Cochet, and on the careful and 
conscientious manner in which he has recorded them. 
He had no idea of working, as unhappily many have 
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worked, to collect rare objects and bury them again in 
the recesses of their cabinets, dissociated trom all that 
gives them value, that is, the history of the circum- 
stances under which they are brought to light.’ “What 
I seek for in the bosom of the earth”, he writes, ‘“‘is a 
thought. What I hunt for at each stroke of the work- 
man’s pickaxe, is an idea; that is what I desire with 
ardour to collect ; it is less a vase or a medal, than a 
line of the past written in the dust of time. A phrase 
on ancient manners, funereal customs, Roman or bar- 
barian industry ; it is truth I would extract from its 
concealed bed, by witnesses now twelve, or fifteen, or 
eighteen hundred years old. For a revelation of this 
kind, I would willingly give all possible objects. 
Vases, medals, and jewels have price and value only 
when they disclose the name and talent of an 
artist, the character and genius of a people ; in a word, 
the lost page of an extinct civilisation. Moreover, this 
is what I have searched for in. the bosom of the earth ; 
I have there sought to read as in a book. As I inter- 
rogate the least grain of sand, the smallest stone, the 
most trifling fragment of art, I ask of them the secret 
of ages and of men; the hfe of nations, and the 
mysteries of the religion of peoples.” 

His chief works are La Normandie Souterraine ; its 
supplement, Sepultures Gauloises, Romaines, Franques, et 
Normandes; and Le Tombeau de Childeric I? He 
did not live to publish his later discoveries, beyond re- 
ports in La Vigie de Dieppe. In that journal he re- 
corded the excavation of a Roman villa at Lillebonne, 
with some well-executed and superior tessellated pave- 
ments, in one of which was worked the artist’s name 
and his parentage. Some years have flown, and I can- 
not learn that anyone has succeeded the Abbé, and pub- 
lished full particulars of this discovery. With all his 


* Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iii, p. 214. : 
2 He wrote several volumes on the churches of the districts of 
Havre, Dieppe, etc., published chiefly at Dieppe. 
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good qualities it would be difficult to supply his place. 
I think the last communication he made to me was on 
a large Roman villa discovered at Saint-Martin-Osmon- — 
ville (Seine-Inférieure) in the autumn of 1873.1 It was 
under the exploration of M. Dantan, a man well quali- 
fied, the Abbé states ; but of this I have heard nothing 
more. 

Jean-Benoit-Désiré Cochet was born on the 7th 
March 1812, at Sanvic, near Havre; was educated in 
the College of Havre and in the Seminary of Rouen; he 
entered into holy orders in 1836, and became vicar at 
Havre and Dieppe, and almoner of the Lyceum of 
Rouen. He died at Rouen on June Ist, 1875. From 
The Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries we learn 
that on November 29th, 1877, the Committee for the 
monument to the memory of the Abbé Cochet presented 
a medal of the Abbé. This I have never seen; and I 
cannot learn if any monument was erected or sculptured. 

The latest communication made to us by the Abbé 
is, I think, that printed in the Proceedings of February 
11th, 1875, on a Roman sepulchral monument found 
near Bristol, inscribed, 

SPES 

CSENTI 
below a rude head, and the figures of a dog and cock. 
This simple and obvious fragment excited some very 
wild theories, which may be referred to as an example 
of the errors of learning without practical experience. 
Mr. Franks, in a few words, correctly explained it. 
The locality in which it was found seems to have ex- 
cited no interest ! 


1 La Vigue de Dieppe, Nov. 4, 1873. 
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FRANCE. 


In the first volume of my Collectanea Antiqua will be 
found a Roman inscription on a baptismal font in the 
church of Halinghen, in the Pas de Calais. It is not 
quite perfect, being deficient of a line at the commence- 
ment, and of one or more at the end. Enough, how- 
ever, remains to show its special purport, which was to 
dedicate an altar to Jupiter and to some other deity, 
probably that of the reigning emperor, by the Vicus 
Dolucens, from the site of which, probably Douwlens, the 
altar had been brought and adapted for a font. It is 
now in the museum of Boulogne, where, a few years 
since, I examined it, under favourable circumstances, 
and was able to correct a slight error in my former read- 
ing, but which did not affect the general copy.’ To 
see and sketch this inscription, on which there had been 
some diversity of opinion in France, was the main object 
of my second visit to the north of France, which led to 
further good results, among which was an introduction 
to M. Boucher de Perthes, about whom I have much to 
say. 

Dy: this excursion I had a companion in Mr. Edwin 
Keats, who, although not deep in archeology, had poetic 
fancy, and a taste for music; was acquainted with 
Leigh Hunt and his works, and with other celebrities 
of the day. He was thus an agreeable comrade, though 
scarcely robust enough to sustain, without suffering, 
the unlooked for inconveniences which attended the 
close of this promising day. We started from Boulogne 
in the afternoon, somewhat late, and towards the end 
of October, when night closes in upon us before we are 
aware, especially on an exciting occasion like this. We 


1 See my communications on the subject to the Proceedings of the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society, vol. v, 1877. 
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did not know the road, or how far Halinghen might be, 
or what accommodation, if any, it could afford for 
travellers. We marched on, however, in perfect con- 
fidence, until, after walking a few miles, we ascended 
into a bleak and hilly country, and rain began to fall. 
As we proceeded, we became by degrees convinced of our 
situation : night advancing, rain increasing, and Haling- 
hen some miles distant. I was too old a pedestrian not to 
make sure that we were in the right road, for I not only 
inquired of the few labourers we met returning to their 
homes, but I called at the solitary farmhouse we passed, 
and was confirmed in my conviction that we were quite 
right as to the road. But what aroad! Ina sharp 
and rather long ascent, previous rain had so denuded 
~ the sharp flints that it was difficult to find firm footing ; 
and when we reached the summit of the high and level 
ground, the rain gradually increased, and night had set 
in. We, however, at length reached Halinghen, where 
we could only find one house and the church. The 
house was the sexton’s ; and the sexton, with a lantern, 
took us into the church, and there we found the grand 
object of our toil, and a resting-place. 

The sketch completed, what was next to be done ? 
We had obtained one victory, but we had to fight for 
another with diminished forces, against increasing and 
unknown enemies. I was-for going no further, if the 
sexton could accommodate us. He was willing to do 
all he could, and he showed us where we could sleep. 
It was in a long room with a couple of small spare beds, 
and one in which children were sleeping. I was satis- 
fied; but my friend, with a saddened face, said empha- 
tically, “‘I cannot stand this.” “Then”, I replied, “ we 
must recover the high road.” But how? The rain was 
falling in torrents, and the night was dark. It was a 
night in which I would not have turned my enemy’s 
dog from my door, though he had bitten me (King 
Lear). And then, how to get back over the down? I 
brought the sexton and his lantern to our aid, and he 
piloted us. In about half an hour, for we walked fast, 
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we were again upon the high road leading to Etaples, 
with the village of Francq, where we might probably 
get beds, some miles before us. The torrents from the 
hills had now made walking difficult. In one place we 
had to ford the road upon stones already nearly covered 
with water. Within two hours after, we could not 
possibly have crossed, for the water had risen as high 
as a horse’s girth. 

When we reached Francq, and had secured quarters 
at the auberge, my apprehensions as to my friend’s suf- 
ferings were realised. He sat down, faint, and seemed 
almost unconscious. I soon procured him coffee, and 
in it some eau-de-ve ; and before our supper was ready 
he was, to my great joy, restored. A repetition of 
the same restorative, a good supper, and hot brandy 
and water completed his renovation; and ere long 
I was delighted in hearing him sing psalms and 
anthems with the village blacksmith in their native 
tongues. 

“The cloudiest day, live till to-morrow, will have 
passed away”; and the morrow, bright and sunny, saw 
us on our road to Etaples, full of pleasing expectations, 
and making lhght of past afflictions. Etaples is a town 
of historical interest, with a castle in ruins, and a 
church, built by the English in the reign of Henry V, 
with a few interesting monuments, including funereal 
memorials in terra cotta, applied as paving. ‘There 
are some similar in Lingfield Church. This enduring 
material might be generally used as a substitute for 
the very perishable stone to which what is meant to 
be lasting is so generally and inconsistently entrusted. 
Our object was to inspect the remains of a very exten- 
sive Roman establishment, at a short distance from 
the town, discovered in 1841, and laid open to some 
extent by the Society of Antiquaries of the Morini at 
St. Omer.’ A notice appears in the first volume of my 
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A report on the discoveries made here in 1841 and 1842 will 
be found in the sixth volume of the Mémotres of the Society. 
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Collectanea Antiqua, together with a plate of enamelled 
and plain bronze fibule from the site. 

To understand the peculiar character of the place, it 
is almost necessary to view the sea-coast from Boulogne 
to Etaples. It resembles, on a very extended and 
grand scale, that from Deal to Sandwich. It is com- 
posed of high and wide hillocks of sand thrown up by 
the sea, which has retreated to a vast extent since the 
days of the Romans, after having advanced so as to 
cover in land and villages such as that to the east of 
Etaples. These sand hillocks are called dunes. The 
locality in which the houses were found, a plain of 
sand, is termed the garennes. Full one hundred and 
five habitations were exhumed; that is to say, the 
foundations and lower portions of the walls. They 
were all small, roughly built, irregularly placed, and in 
every respect denoting a humble population, depend- 
ing probably on fishing. It would appear that, what- 
ever may have been the cause of the desertion of the 
village, that the inhabitants had time to remove their 
household property ; for very little of consequence was 
left to the excavators. However, in one house were 
found two earthen vases containing 3,074 silver coins. 
Fortunately, they fell into good hands, and have been 
well catalogued. The most numerous, and the latest, 
are those of Postumus, towards the close of whose 
reion in Gaul these coins must have been buried, never 
to have been reclaimed. In past times the number of 
coins found in this part of the garennes was so great 
as to give name to the place, which is called da piece 
@ liards; and another part is known as la riviere 
dargent. The latest com found, either during these 
excavations or in previous times, it is stated, is of 
Magnentius; and this would tend to show that the 
village .or town was destroyed or deserted in the 
middle of the fourth century. LEtaples, if it does not 
occupy the site of the Roman Quantovicus, stands near 
it. The Abbé Robert, with forcible reason, considers 
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that Quantovic was replaced by St. Josse-sur-Mer, 
which is adjacent.’ 

In the afternoon we walked to Montreuil, where we 
stayed the night. It was there I first heard of M. 
Boucher de Perthes. I called on some friends of Mrs. 
John Charles, of Maidstone; and they, hearing we 
were bound for Abbeville, advised us to call on him. 
Upon what slight circumstances or accidents do some 
of our future fortunes depend! Early in the following 
morning we engaged a vehicle, and were driven to 
Abbeville, where, as soon as we had refreshed ourselves, 
we called on and made the acquaintance of 


M. JACQUES BOUCHER DE CREVECGUR DE 
PERTHES. 


We were received most courteously, and conducted 
over his splendid mansion, stored with rich old furni- 
ture and cabinets; the walls covered with old oak 
carvings and richly worked panels, together with some 
good paintings, and in the entrance hall two full length 
statues of Aisculapius and Salus. The tables were 
covered with china, porcelain, majolica, and rare speci- 
mens of old French pottery. The finely decorated 
apartments were so filled with costly works of art that 
there was no room for the reception of friends or for 
the necessities of daily life ; every room we saw was a 
museum. But everything was eclipsed by the extra- 
ordinary collection of primitive works in stone and 
flint from the neighbourhood of Abbeville ; unique, and 
soon destined to excite the geologists of England, as 
well as of France and other countries. This collection 
forms the groundwork of three thick, illustrated volumes 
entitled Antiquités Celtiques et Antédiluviennes. 

This important work had been for a long time in 
preparation. In 1836, M. Boucher de Perthes had 
read portions to the Society of Emulation, of which he 
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Then follows, in 1861, by the same high judicial 
authority, an elaborate paper on the same subject, 
in which full honours are given to M. Boucher de 
Perthes.’ This was three years anterior to the discovery 
of the fossilised human remains mentioned above. 

M. Boucher de Perthes is known chiefly by the 
researches and publications to which I have referred. 
But to be properly estimated he must be viewed in the 
more extended field of science and literature to which, 
from early life, he devoted himself. And above all, he 
must be contemplated as a philosopher and_philan- 
thropist. A gentleman, of noble descent and connec- 
tions, he had no respect for worldly position unless 
accompanied by moral merit; and good manners and 
honesty he recognised and welcomed in the lowest. 
His addresses as President of the Society of Emulation 
show his profound knowledge of human nature ; his 
expanded views of the duties and obligations of all 
classes, his benevolence, and his hatred of all that is 
mean and vicious, however popular or masked by power 
and wealth. That on the Truth in Manners and 
Characters is remarkable for deep insight into the 
specious and unreal in all phases of society, and for 
the unsparing manner in which he tears away the 
masks which conceal immorality and vice. He com- 
mences: ‘‘ There are persons who, without being more 
personally attractive or more intellectual than others, 
and often, indeed, less so than others, interest us 
without our knowing the cause. That cause is, they 
show themselves to be what they really are. Nature and 
truth have a charm so great that even deformity can- 
not destroy it; and when all around is fictitious and 
sophisticated, such a person or such a thing pleases us 
solely because it is as it is, and that is, simple and 
true.” His other discourses, such as ‘“ De la Probité”, 
“De la Misére”, “Du Patronage’, etc., might be 
preached with advantage from the pulpit, so full are 
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they of wisdom and charity, tersely and eloquently set 
forth. 

For M. de Perthes has been claimed the honour of 
originating the exhibition of industrial products, the 
success of which at Abbeville led to the Great Exhi- 
bition in London. See the edict of the Mayor of the 
23rd June 1832 ; and the address of M. de Perthes 
to the workmen, worthy of being reprinted and dis- 
tributed throughout the world.’ At the time it was 
rumoured that the real originator of the London Ex- 
hibition was Mr. James Whishaw, F.S.A., F.R.G:S. ; 
but that he was persuaded to waive his claim in favour 
of Prince Albert. If this be true, his friends who 
counselled the transfer of the honour did not, I fancy, 
quite understand the Prince’s sense of truth and jus- 
tice ; he could well have afforded, had they given him 
the chance, to allow Mr. Whishaw his share of the 
honour, and, no doubt, he would have been content 
with giving the Exhibition the valuable services he 
so willingly rendered it. 

M. Boucher de Perthes, it should not be forgotten, 
founded annual prizes, not only at Abbeville, but at 
Amiens and Rouen, for workmen who most excelled in 
their business and in good conduct. 

I can only allude to the numerous other works of 
this man of true genius: they form a little library, 
and include travels, dramas, poems, ballads, chants 
armoricains, satires, and various essays, educational and 
philosophical. 

We were in constant correspondence; and he visited 
me during the Great Exhibition. Not only did he 
supply me with his publications, but he sent them to. 
all the Societies with which I was connected, and to 
my private friends. The Collectanea Antiqua will show 
the extent of his gifts of Pilgrims’ Signs from the 
Somme, some of the highest interest. He told me, 
latterly, that I should have had a further supply, but 
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that the Abbé Cochet assured him I did not require any 
more! This was an invention of the Abbé’s. He pro- 
bably did not care to see the superstitions of the clergy 
of the middle ages so much exposed. 

The next time I visited M. Boucher de Perthes was 
in company with Mr. Charles Warne and Mr. Edwin 
Keats ; and subsequently with my sister, Miss Law, 
and Mr. Henry Stothard, F.S.A.; Mr. Warne, of these 


my companions at Abbeville, alone survives. 


DR. RIGOLLOT. 


More strictly archzeological were my other connec- 
tions in the north of France, of whom I have something 
to say. Of these I commence with Dr. J. Rigollot, of 
Amiens, one of the founders of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Picardy, of which MM. J. Garnier and C. 
Dufour, both eminent men, were among my constant 
correspondents. The works of this Society, important 
for the history of both countries, may be said to be 
unknown in England, as, indeed, may be said of all the, 
continental Societies. 

One of Dr. Rigollot’s most valuable works, published 
independently of the Society, is the Monnaies Inconnues 
des Evéques, des Innocens, des Fous, etc.’ The title in 
no way conveys a full and proper notion of the interest 
of the subject, or of its nature ; for the ceremonies and 
customs illustrated and explained, find but little 
analogy in the medieval ecclesiastical practices of our 
country, although they were not altogether deficient 
in some points of resemblance. The strange public 
ceremonies and semi-religious processionals with farcical 
mummeries were mixed up with the gravities of serious 
worship. Records of these curious matters are ample ; 
they had not escaped the perception of several his- 
torians of the last century, and little more seemed 

left to be said; but Dr. Rigollot, collected and made 
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known a large number of overlooked illustrations in 
leaden tokens or money as they are termed, which for 
a season at particular localities passed as money. 
Mixed up with these leaden coins of the Feasts of Fools, 
of the Ass, of the Innocents, etc., are some satirical 
medals, and Pilgrims’ Signs: these have interest in 
other directions. 

Shortly after we in England had studied our Saxon 
antiquities on a sound. basis, and had published the 
results, Dr. Rigollot followed on in the same track 
with the Frankish remains, which he studied and ex- 
plained with great sagacity and sound judgment ; and 
his illustrated paper on the subject does credit to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Picardy for publishing it.’ 
His papers on other branches of archzeology, including 
the ancient geography of Picardy, and the important 
Roman itinerary column or milestone found at Tongres 
in 1847, are equally valuable, and would well bear a 
reprint. 


M. CHARLES DUFOUR. 


M. Charles Dufour was one of my most earnest 
and useful correspondents in my researches on the 
pseudo Samian pottery, on which he wrote a most 
sensible paper.” In running my eye over this paper, 
I notice he lays stress on the fact of the word 
BRITANNVS, occurring on one of the London found 
vessels, as possibly indicating that the ware might 
have been made in Britain as well as in Gaul 
and Germany. But this in no way tends to modify 
my opinion. <A potter named Britannus might have 
lived in Gaul, and not necessarily in Britain, though 
probably he or his father may have sprung from that 
province. With regard to this peculiar ware, as to 
other things, how difficult it is to extinguish error! 
While penning these remarks I read a revival of the 
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old exploded belief that the red lustrous ware, the 
pseudo Samian, dredged up off Whitstable, indicates 
its fabrication on the spot and a submerged potter’s 
field! Iam not sure if M. Dufour completed his plan 
for a bibliography of Picardy, of which he printed a 
very comprehensive outline. My last association with 
M. Dufour was a warm co-operation in the inauguration 
of a statue at Amiens to the celebrated Du Cange. I 
hope he may yet be living to read this tribute to his 
talents and to his friendship. 


M. J. GARNIER. 


M. J. Garnier, life Secretary to the Society, is dis- 
tinguished by his admirable criticisms on the Proceed- 
ings, and by his other contributions. He was associated 
with M. C. Dufour in the publication of the General 
History of the Province of Picardy, by Dom Grenier, 
a grand national work in several volumes in quarto. 
The portion of it devoted to the Roman roads is most 
elaborate and exhaustive, a model of historical research 
and personal investigation. Recent discoveries may 
probably lead to certain modifications, but certainly 
not to invalidate its utility in any respect. A reprint, 
with maps, would be valuable, and might serve as a 
guide for my more adventurous countrymen who have 
practised walking with a knapsack, who have mastered 
some knowledge of Romano-Gaulish history, and are 
blessed with imagination and good spirits. By the aid 
of charters and other ancient documents, the routes 
of these roads, which are numerous, have been traced 
where their remains are faint or quite broken up. They 
are continually mentioned by names which leave no 
doubt of their signification. Of these, the Chaussée 
Brunehaut often occurs. Popular credulity refers some 
of them to the direct agency of Satan, not inquiring 
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why the enemy of mankind should have thus befriended 
him. Why the names of the Roman roads in the 
middle ages have been preserved is accounted for by the 
fact that most, if not all, of the chief religious estab- 
lishments were built close to them; and thus they 
became cited as boundaries. The publications on 
Roman roads, towns, and stations, would be yet more 
attractive were they supplied with diagrams and 
architectural engravings of the remains yet to be re- 
cognised. The fine walls of Beauvais could not now 
be sketched, fora selfish and ignorant town council has 
utterly destroyed them; and the same vandalic bru- 
tality has swept away others; yet much is left to be 
detected by experienced eyes, and. there is much to be 
recovered by excavating. 


M. PEIGNE-DELACOURT. 


Among the most active and useful members of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Picardy was M. Peigné- 
Delacourt, of Ribécourt (Oise). His communications 
are generally well illustrated ; and he usually reprinted 
them with additional plates. He had visited me in 
London; but I became more intimately acquainted 
with him as my guest at Temple Place, on the occasion 
of the great discoveries made by the Société Frangaise 
d’Archéologie and Napoleon III at Champlieu. M. 
Peigné-Delacourt had closely studied and published an 
account of the theatre as soon as it was excavated. It 
had been altogether misunderstood previously, and some 
of the leading Parisian antiquaries had committed them- 
selves to untenable theories, which were exposed by M. 
Peigné-Delacourt. His explanations were attacked, 
and not very courteously. It was denied that the 
architecture of the theatre: was Roman, as he had 
asserted ; and evidences of a Merovingian origin were 
adduced. He appealed, in person, to Mr. Parker, of 
Oxford ; and then to me on his return. I felt not the 
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least difficulty in supporting him ; and, at his request, 
as soon as possible, I visited the locality, as I have 
heretofore stated; not that I wanted any persuasion 
from my friend, for I had previously resolved on going. 
The result of my visit has appeared in the seventh 
volume of my Collectanea Antiqua, to which I refer all 
who may desire to know the particulars of one of the 
most interesting discoveries of the day. 

On the occasion of this visit I introduced myself 
to M. Albert de Roucy, who courteously showed me a 
wonderful collection of local antiquities, and directed me 
to Mont Berny, the site of most interesting discoveries 
made by himself. This led also to a series of kind 
attentions from the Comte de Marsy, now director of 
the Société Francaise d’Archéologie, and editor of the 
Bulletin Monumental. I cannot sufficiently express 
my obligation to these two gentlemen, to whose kind 
services I owe so much. 


CHAMPLIEU AND MONT BERNY. 


Time flies fast, and memory often flies with it; but 
I vividly remember all the incidents in every day’s 
walk from Creil to Champlieu, Compiégne, Mont Berny, 
and Soissons, with my young friend, Mark Dodd, 
to whom the tour was, perhaps, in some parts, less 
agreeable ; but I had spirits and imagination enough 
for us both. We passed by Verberie, in connection 
with which some French writers have made a mistake. 
They have supposed that the place is referred to in an 
inscription found in Yorkshire, dedicated to a topical 
goddess called Verbea. But this deity was named 
from the river Verbe or Verve, scarcely changed in the 
modern “‘Warve” or “Wharfe’. From Verberie we 
walked to Bétizy-St.-Pierre, where we rested for the 
night. From this village the distance to Champlieu 
is not great; but the road is somewhat difficult to 
find, and I would advise any of my readers who. may 
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be induced to take it, to inquire of every one he may 
meet or see in the fields. And, it is well he know that 
the concierge of Champlieu lives at the village of 
Orrouy, a short distance farther. We took the Roman 
road from Senlis to Soissons, called Chaussee Brune- 
haut, for a considerable distance into the great forest 
of Compiégne, and only left it in deference to a deep 
ravine which had been cut through it, as a detour to 
regain the va would have cost more time than we 
could afford towards the close of the day; so we passed 
through the forest to the high road from Compiégne 
to Pierrefonds, where we slept. 

Early in the following morning we were upon the 
road to Soissons; and at a short distance we came 
upon the foundations of the Roman town at Mont 
Berny, excavated by M. Albert de Roucy. I calculated 
that they cover full twenty acres; and apparently 
more, as they were not fully excavated. M. de Roucy’s 
labours have been most successful. The streets are 
well defined, spacious, and paved. In places, the 
course of carriage wheels is distinctly marked, particu- 
larly at the gates of streets, for there were internal 
gates, as well as the entrances through the main out- 
ward wall. This wall had not been fully traced. The 
foundations of hundreds of houses had been laid open ; 
some of large dimensions; some of middling extent ; 
but many small. In many instances they show subter- 
ranean apartments, reached by a flight of seven or 
eight steps. Some of the rooms have windows opening 
from a wide span to a narrow aperture. Mr. Blair has 
discovered one in the castrum at South Shields, which, 
as Dr. Bruce observes, is probably the first recorded in 
this country ;' but these at Mont Berny more closely 
resemble it than those at Thesée, which I had pre- 
viously published. 

While large numbers of coins have been found in 
the ruins of this town, not one lapidary inscription has 
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been met with, to throw light on the obscurity in 
which its history is shrouded. That it must have been 
an important station on the great road from Senlis 
to Soissons there can be no doubt ; but up to the pre- 
sent time I cannot find that its name has been dis- 
covered. I can, however, now suggest that it repre- 
sents the Brennacum, of which there are several notices 
by Gregory of Tours, and others. It was one of the 
royal residences of Childebert and Chilpéric; and so 
far as I can determine by maps, Brennacum appears 
to have been precisely at the spot now known as Mont 
Berny.' In quitting, for the present, this very inte- 
resting subject, I must draw attention to a serious 
error in the Bulletin de la Société Historique de Com- 
pregne, tome vi, p. 13, 1884, which demands rectification. 
I give it verbatim: “A J’occasion de la traduction faite 
par MM. labbé Lécot et H. Chardon, du travail de M. 
Roach-Smith’ sur les fouilles du Mont-Berny, M. A. 
de Roucy fait remarquer que cest par erreur que le 
savant archéologue anglais semble considerer le Mont- 
Berny comme un ancien village, ét qu'il pense qu il faut 
plutét y voir l’une des douze cités du Soissonnais.” 
The mistake here made is quite at variance with what 
occurs in page 7 of the same Bulletin, as follows: 
“ Une notice de M. Roach-Smith, dont M. l’abbé Lécot 
a bien voulu traduire les principaux passages, a fournie 
& M. de Roucy le motif de judicieuses observations sur 
le Mont-Berny et sur la question de savoir si cette 
localité n’était pas une des douze cités du Soissonnais.” 

It now remains for the Historic Society of Com- 
piégne to assist M. Albert de Roucy in completing the 
excavations at Mont Berny and near Champlieu, and 
in publishing his report on them, with suitable illus- 
trations. Many years have passed ; and Time flies fast 
with his scythe of destruction. In the forest of Com- 


1 See Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, tome xiv, 
p. 352 et seg. ; and Documents Inédits of the same Society, tome iii, 
p. 446. 
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pitgne, nature has already asserted her right to the 
works of man’s hand, by half covering them with vege- 
tation; and the same process is, no doubt, at work at 
Mont Berny. The hoards of coins discovered there 
require careful examination, for in them may be found 
a clue to the epoch of the misfortunes of the town. 
They indicate a period of alarm and disaster; the 
owners burying them through fear; deserting the 
place, and never returning to reclaim them. And 
further, it is to be hoped that M. de Roucy may be 
encouraged to trench the ground contiguous to the 
town for the cemeteries, in which are probably sepul- 
chral inscriptions throwing light on the history of the 
place and its inhabitants. 

From Pierrefonds to Soissons we found the walk 
easy and agreeable, the country being diversified and 
picturesque ; and I had spirits enough to relieve 
my companion of his knapsack for a few miles ; we 
found, here and there, both coffee and wine, admirable 
auxiliaries in a long day’s walk. On the previous day’s 
walk through the forest of Compiégne, when we asked 
for water at a keeper’s lodge, we were courteously in- 
vited in and treated to cider. Such attentions to 
strangers are precious to the recipients, and doubtless 
they form a pleasing item in the day’s good deeds of 
the hospitable donors. 

We passed by Arlaines, near Pont Archer, a few 
miles from Soissons. I could see, from the massive 
foundations exposed by partial excavations, that it is 
the site of what must have been a considerable station ; 
a camp, as it is generally supposed, it could not have 
been. I do not know the result of the excavations 
made by the Archeological Society of Soissons. The 
town of Soissons, the Augusta Suessionum, as much 
disappointed me as the Roman remains in the Museum 
of Laon surprised. 

The treasures of Roman art in this museum would 
repay a special visit; but here, as elsewhere, no de- 
scription is afforded, no catalogue to be procured. The 
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curators and founders of this and similar museums 
must believe that antiquaries only want to see the 
antiquities, and not to study them, or they would at 
least label them, and say where printed reports on 
them could be procured. <A tessellated pavement from 
Bianzy is conspicuous for its dimensions and beauty. 
But even this bare information is not clearly expressed! 
It may be from some other place, to be discovered only 
in some obscure Mémovres. The subject is Orpheus 
subjecting the animal kingdom by the power of music. 
The musician, life-size, is seated, his lyre resting upon 
a table. The figure of Orpheus is well drawn; the full 
and flowing drapery in which he is clothed is admirably 
arranged, and the folds nicely shaded, so that, at a 
distance, the composition looks like a fine painting. 
Upon one tree are perched a partridge, a pheasant, 
and a bird like a rook; upon another, an owl and a 
woodpecker. On one side stand a boar, a bear, and a 
leopard; on the other, a horse, a stag, and an elephant, 
all well characterised. The borders are filled with 
various kinds of fish and decorative designs, well and 
tastefully worked. Here and there, as in the plumage 
of the birds, coloured glass has been used to heighten 
the effect. We have in England several instances of 
this subject, but not one to equal this. There are other 
mosaics equally well executed ; for instance, that of a 
turreted female, holding a patera over an altar. One is 
labelled as having been found at Vailly. ‘There are also 
some good sculptures in marble, and wall paintings.’ 


Retrograding some years, I now recur to my first visit 
to the north of France, when I made the acquaint- 
ance of 


M. ALEXANDRE HERMAND, 


of St. Omer, the first of my colleagues in a country 
where I was soon to make so many. ‘The equinoctial 
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gales were raging when I and Mr. Henry Stothard 
embarked at London for Calais in a sailing vessel. We 
left early and arrived late. We had a rough passage, 
and were sick the whole of the voyage. I thought as 
Clarence thought in his night in the Tower, that I would 
not have another such a sail though ’twere to buy a 
world of happy days. The long suffering, however, at 
length came to an end; and an excellent supper in the 
hotel, and an introduction to the wines of France, re- 
stored the exhausted physical forces, and aided us joy- 
fully to look forward with hope to the morrow. We took 
the diligence, in the afternoon of the next day, after 
seeing the church, the museum, and the town of Calais ; 
and by the close of the day arrived safely at St. Omer. 

We were received most kindly by M. Hermand, who 
directed us to the fine ruins of St. Bertin, to the 
cathedral and museum, and, not the least interesting, 
the private museum of his brother-in-law, M. Albert 
Legrand, a most extensive collection of minor objects 
of Roman art from the site of Taruenna, the capital of 
the Morini, which flourished in the middle ages as 
Therouanne, and was ruthlessly destroyed in the six- 
teenth century, never to rise again. I could never 
learn the ultimate destination of this collection; or if 
M. Legrand published an illustrated catalogue of it. 
As little or nothing is known of the Roman city, I 
hope he has done justice to his researches. 

M. Hermand was one of the founders of the Society 
of Antiquaries of the Morini, and one of its main props, 
as its Mémovres shew. One of his earliest and best 
contributions is an account of the mosaics or tessellated 
floorings taken from the ruins of St. Bertin. They are 
of the early part of the twelfth century, and are good 
examples of an elegant art which survived the utter 
degradation, if not extinction, of the fine arts at the 
fall of the Roman Empire. There are others, in France 
and elsewhere, much earlier; so that it is easy to study 
the gradual changes from the pagan to the Christian 
works, and to observe how much of the former symbolism 
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and imagery has been introduced inte the latter. The 
engraved flag-stones (dalles) of the cathedral, of about 
the same date, are the subject of another valuable 
essay by M. Hermand. They are upwards of a foot 
square; the designs, agricultural processes, knights, 
armorial bearings, and signs of the zodiac, are deeply 
and spiritedly cut. 

On leaving, M. Hermand increased the weight of my 
knapsack by a liberal donation of his works, a prelude 
to years of like attentions reciprocated on my part. 
Finally, he directed us what to see in our walk to 
Boulogne, which we reached on the following day, 
sleeping, at some miles short of it, in one of those road- 
side auberges, unlike anything in our own country, but 
in which the traveller is sure of civility, attention, and 
clean beds. 

At Boulogne I made the acquaintance of M. Marmin, 
curator of the museum; and through him I corre- 
sponded with M. Auguste Marriette, author of the 
best essay on the various ancient names of Boulogne,’ 
including the place of Czesar’s embarcation for Britain. 
The writers on this well-discussed subject should read 
this sensible essay. I also pay a grateful tribute to 
Mr. Stubbs, who has rendered services to me and my 
friends. I fear that these three are beyond the reach 
of this volume; but I am not certain. The Abbé 
Haignéré is a later and living acquaintance, of whom I 
reserve a few words for a future volume. 

Under M. Marmin the objects discovered at Etaples 
were all kept together. I now find that they are dis- 
persed into different compartments, so that their local 
value is destroyed. 

On one of my visits to Boulogne I was so fortunate 
as to witness the procession in honour of our Lady of 
Boulogne, to whom were dedicated the Pilgrims’ Signs 
I had previously published. It was on August 22nd. 
The procession was numerously attended, and conducted 
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with medieval solemnity and popular demonstration. 
The ship, in which upon the signs the virgin is usually 
represented, was conspicuous among the emblems ex- 
hibited. It was large and well rigged, and was carried 
above the heads of the processionists. 

On another occasion, when with Mr. Warne, we 
were treated to another and very different relic of the 
middle ages, ina mountebank, or quack doctor, vending 
his nostrums, and operating upon his patients. He 
was in a large and peculiarly constructed carriage, or 
van, with a band of eight musicians in a semi-military 
costume seated upon the top. The doctor himself was 
gorgeously attired in a green velvet robe bordered 
with gold, and his cap was adorned with a plume 
of ostrich feathers of many colours. He alternately 
addressed his audience, and operated on his patients. 
He was rubbing the arm of one with a liniment; the 
music playing at intervals, until stopped by the ringing 
of a bell. This mountebank was a dignified and ele- 
vated type of the English “Cheap Jack”, of whom Ben 
Jonson has preserved such an excellent illustration in 


his Volpone. 


On the 15th August last the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of the North lost their Vice-President, 
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the soul of the Society, and eminent as the historian 
of Denmark in its early ages. In the domain of pre- 
historic archeology, in the ethnography and archeology 
of the middle ages, his extraordinary faculties, energy, 
and enthusiasm placed him first in the foremost rank 
of his country’s national historians. Denmark took 
the lead in bringing into system the results of careful 
investigations; and under C. J. Thomsen, the father 
of this rational and inductive system, the Copenhagen 
Museum became rich, and a school for the earnest 
antiquarian student. So far back as the 18th of May 
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1843, Thomsen inscribed in my Visitors’ Book the 
following flattering words :—‘ Remember, that the 
Scandinavian Museum in Denmark was begun with 
seven pieces; you, as a private man, are where 
we, a Comité, were after ten years’ work! Go on 
and prosper.” It was through the spontaneous re- 
commendation of Thomsen and Worsaae that, a 
few years later, I received a Diploma of Membership, 
the late King Frederick VII being President, and 
Herr Rafn Secretary. About this diploma there 
were raised in the Council some difficulties, on ac- 
count of the rules of the Society. The King, who 
was present, cut the Gordian knot, saying: “ Well, 
we will get over this obstruction by making a new 
rule!” ‘This he at once wrote and proposed, and I was 
forthwith elected. Up to this very day I have received 
the whole of the voluminous Proceedings of the Society. 

Worsaae’s accomplishments, his enthusiastic energy, 
and frank and pleasing manners, soon gained for him 
the favour and friendship of the King, by whom and 
at his sole expense he was sent into England to study 
the antiquities of the country, especially in connection 
with the Danish invasions and settlements ; and he 
brought an introduction from the King himself. This, 
I was the first to receive; and during his long stay I 
saw more of him, perhaps, than any one; for seldom a 
day passed while he was in London in which I did not 
receive a long visit from him. I gave him numerous 
introductions; and with me he constantly corresponded, 
his letters being full of information, but much amplified 
in the work he published on the memorials of Danes 
and Norsemen in England. This valuable volume 
received great attention ; and although in some respects 
the author’s patriotism may have led him to unstable 
or questionable conclusions, yet altogether it is highly 
creditable to his sagacity and sound judgment. In 
1850 I reviewed! The Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, 
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one of Mr. Worsaae’s earlier works, a guide book, as he 
calls it, translated by Mr. Thoms, and well applied to 
the illustration of similar remains in England, especially 
so as Mr. Thoms admits that the subject was only 
remotely connected with his peculiar antiquarian 
studies. I gave it, as it deserves, unqualified praise. 
I see by a letter from Thomas Wright that he reviewed 
the work, published after Worsaae’s visit to Great 
Britain, called An Account of the Danes and Norwegians 
“in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Wright com- 
mends the book as an important contribution to the 
library of the antiquary and historian ; as containing a 
mass of curious local information illustrative of the 
history of the Danes and Norwegians in these islands, 
such as only could have been collected by a Danish 
scholar ; but he considers that ‘‘ his zeal for the glory 
of his countrymen in ancient days has led him often 
unintentionally to overrate evidence, to mistake analogy 
for identity, and to perceive Danish words and Danish 
customs in what were really Anglo-Saxon.” 

Soon after Worsaae’s return from his antiquarian 
travels, the King conferred on him the Order of the 
Dannebrog ; appointed him Inspector of the Ancient 
National Monuments; and lost no opportunity of 
showing how much he esteemed him. He had noticed 
Worsaae when very young; as might have been ex- 
pected, he excited the jealousy of some of his superiors, 
who, for a while, retarded his advancement; but the 
King had a will of his own, and sound judgment to 
direct it. He was an enthusiastic antiquary, and took 
a personal interest in antiquarian researches. He 
assisted in the examination of the tumuli of Gorm, the 
first King of Denmark, and of his Queen, Thyra, under 
the superintendence of Worsaae. These tombs are in 
the village of Jellinge, in Jutland, near Vejle, where he 
was born. In Thomsen, also, he found a friend, who 
appreciated his abilities, and helped to bring them into 
action. When scarcely of age, Worsaae surprised the 
veterans of archeology and other sciences by a lecture 
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on the national antiquities. His keen perception and 
sound judgment enabled him to bring wild theories and 
unsound conjectures to the test of judicial reason; and 
to displace error, even if he could not always fill its 
place with truthful explanation. Thus when a learned 
professor suggested that a woman’s skeleton found in: 
a turf bog might be that of Gunhild, the Queen of King 
Eric Bloodaxe ; in a paper, clear and logical, Worsaae 
showed the impossibility of the conjectured fact. At 
Runamo, in Sweden, the side of a rock presented 
fissures and lines on which much speculation was raised. 
In them some saw Runic characters and figurative 
representations. One went farther, and asserted that 
by reading them from right to left they could be under- 
stood; and he interpreted them into old Northern 
verse. The Royal Society of Sweden appointed a 
commission of eminent professors to examine and report 
on the matter. This they did, and agreed unanimously 
that the marks were Runes, though illegible. Worsaae 
then made «a personal survey, and demonstrated that 
the imagined Runes were nothing but natural fissures 
in the rock. For a full estimation of his incessant 
labours, the Proceedings of the Antiquaries. of the 
North must be consulted. His papers shew a wonder- 
fully comprehensive and sound intellect, combined with 
perfect mastery over details. It is to be hoped: that 
they will be collected and translated into English. 

After the death of Thomsen, in 1865, Worsaae 
became Chief Director of the National Museum of 
Antiquities, which he enlarged and rearranged. In 
the little castle of Rosenberg, in Copenhagen, he 
formed the Chronological Collection of the Danish 
Kings. His great services to science were appreciated ; 
honours of every kind were heaped upon him ; and his 
life, suddenly cut short, must have been as happy as 
it was prosperous. For some time he was Minister of 
Worship and Public Instruction, and then he was made 
a Titular Chamberlain of the King. 

Reverting to his visit to England, to him I owed an 
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introduction to Mr. George Webbe Dasent, of The Times 
(now Sir George), Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, and one of our first scholars, if not the first, 
in the literature of the North. Through him the 
leading journal was of great service to archeology ; 
‘and to him I owed much aid in my London researches. 
At the last interview I had with Worsaae, when he 
was on the point of leaving England, after hearing him 
expatiate on the kind reception he had met with during 
his long visit, from high and low, from noble and gentle, 
I pressed him to tell me his full impression of the 
English, and say where he perceived a defect. He 
replied that what struck him most forcibly was the 
disregard shown to men of science and literature. “ I 
have been most kindly received by the highest in the 
land, because I carried an introduction from the King ; 
but I often could but observe that men of the greatest 
eminence in science, living close to my noble hosts, 
were left quite unnoticed.” ‘ Print that in Denmark”, I 
replied. I append a copy of one of his letters, to show 
his frank and open-hearted nature, his friendly regard, 
and his thoughtfulness in respect to the work he ever 
urged me to write. I certainly did contemplate what 
he proposed, but my friend, Thomas Wright, in pub- 
lishing The Celt, Roman, and Saxon, closed the path, 
in this direction, against me. 


“192, Bredgade, Copenhagen. 
“ July \st, 1852. 

“My DEAR SmitH,—I have had the pleasure of receiving your 
kind letter; and yesterday I received the two boxes which you have 
taken the trouble to send to me. I feel very much indebted to you 
for your friendly assistance in this as well as in a good many other 
matters. [Iam only sorry that we are away so far from each other. 
I should like very much that we could easily have an archeological 
talk together. 

“The books for the Society of Northern Antiquaries will be delivered 
to the office to-day or to-morrow. But as the secretary, M. Rafn, is 
gone abroad, and as the Society is not likely to have a meeting during 
the summer months, I am afraid that the official letter of thanks will 
be delayed a little. The King is at present in Jutland; but we ex- 
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pect him soon, and I shall then put your books into his hands. It 
was certainly a very nice compliment you paid him at the Anti- 
quaries’. 

“Tt was with sincere regret I saw from your last letter that you 
had parted with your assistant. I am excessively sorry for it, because 
it will take up your time more than is good; and (as I am afraid) 
that your archeolugical studies will come to suffer for it. Still I trust 
that you, with your unusual true English energies, will keep a good 
stand against the passing cloud ; and that you, nevertheless, will give 
us the works (especially the work on Roman Britain), which certainly 
all the antiquaries of Kurope must wish to see from your hand. 


“T left Lord Londesborough in his yacht at Elsenore the day before 
yesterday. He was here for a few days with his brother, the Marquis 
of Conyngham. I was glad that he got here a few additions to his 
collection of arms, and I hope that, by and bye, he will get some 
more. Heinvited me to go with him to Elsenore and Gothenberg ; but 
I could not go farther than to Elsenore. It was a most beautiful sight 
to see the two yachts going together in the Sound to Elsenore. I 
spent a very pleasant day on board the Derwent. I suppose that 
Lord Londesborough to-day is at the waterfall of Trollhatta, in Sweden. 
I believe that he is also going to Norway. 


*“T am now commencing to go over the country, looking at the state 
of preservation of our national monuments. I am probably travelling 
about three months this summer in the different parts of Denmark. 
It is very difficult for me to find any time for writing, which I 
rather regret, for I have several books in my head which I wanted to 
write down. Councillor Thomsen desires to be remembered to you. 
He was very glad to get your Collectanea complete. I wish I had 
them complete too. Unfortunately, as you know, I am wanting 
vol. i, No. vi. Should you ever happen to see such a number float- 
ing alone, I should feel particularly obliged to you if you would lay 
your hand upon it for me. 


“T beg to be remembered to Miss Smith and to our mutual friends. 
With my best wishes, believe me always, 
«Your sincere friend, 
“J. J. A. WoRSAAE. 
“Ch. Roach Smith, Esq., London.” 


I saw a portrait of Mr. Worsaae a few years since in 
an illustrated journal, but I could trace in it no resem- 
blance to my mental picture of him. My colleagues of 
the Society of Antiquaries said that he reminded them 
all of me; and so said some of my nearest relations: it 
must have been in the manner and voice. 
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My residence in Liverpool Street soon brought me 
into close connection and friendship with Mr. Christmas, 
who, somewhat late in life, changed his name to that 
of Noel Fearn, the latter half of the appellation being 
the family name of his wife, the Noel being the old 
equivalent to Christmas. He was then librarian and 
secretary to Sion College, in London Wall, the valuable 
library of reference in which I was, through him, able 
to make useful. His numismatic pursuits made a great 
link in our chain of friendship, and he succeeded me as 
secretary to the Numismatic Society, an office which 
his numerous engagements did not permit him to retain 
many years. He was often hindered from attending. 
At one of the council meetings, when his absence was 
wondered at, Dr. Lee said, ‘‘ We must not be surprised ; 
for, as you know, Christmas comes but once a year.” 

He possessed sound, deep, and varied learning ; was 
an excellent linguist, and had great and pleasing con- 
versational powers. His lectures, whether theological, 
scientific, or antiquarian, were always attractive. Not 
long before his death, which happened suddenly in 
1868, 1 attended one of his lectures on Spain at 
Chatham. It was both popular and instructive, inter- 
spersed with anecdotes amusing and humorous. I 
remember one in particular. Having given an account 
of the banditti, one of the institutions of Spain, of their 
audacity and piety, he narrated a story of the capture 
of a traveller by a gang of these tolerated villains. They 
had assumed the names of the Apostles, and the captive 
had become the prey of Saint Peter, who took from 
him his money, watch, and luggage. The despoiled 
traveller remonstrated against the barbarity of leaving 
him thus utterly destitute and without even the means 
of getting food. “I have left you your life”, said the 
robber, ‘““so be content, and be thankful you didn’t 
fall into the hands of Saint Paul.” These banditti 
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always made peace with the church by presenting a 
portion of their spoils at the shrine of the Virgin ; then 
the confessional cleared their conscience and streng- 
thened them in their vocation. Mr. Christmas’s 
knowledge of the Spanish language enabled him to 
translate a portion of the Lusiad of Camoens ; and it 
was to his influence I owe my diploma as member of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Spain. Beyond this, 
however, and a few leaves of the rules of the Society, 
I could never extract more from the Society, although 
I omitted no chance of showing my desire to know all 
that it was possible to know of their proceedings. To 
the natural apathy of the Spanish this silence is of 
course to be ascribed. 

Mr. Christmas was appointed Professor of English 
History and Archeology to the Royal Society of 
Literature ; but I am not aware of any very marked 
impression he made in relation to this position. Most 
of his works came before the world in the usual way, 
such as Universal Mythology; Shores and Islands of 
the Mediterranean; Christian Politics ; Preachers and 
Teachers; Echoes of the Universe; Visits to the Seven 
Churches of Asia; and translations of Lamartine’s 
Meditations Poétiques; Calmet’s Phantom World; and 
The Republic of fools, by C. M. von Wieland. To 
these may be added contributions to various periodicals, 
Bell's Weekly Messenger especially, in which appeared 
an article on the abolition of capital punishment, in 
the very week of his death. He was minister of 
Verulam Chapel, Lambeth ; for some years lecturer at 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, where his eloquence and sound, 
manly, doctrine drew large audiences; and subsequently 
he filled the curacy at Garlickhythe. But notwith- 
standing he gained many admirers and was very 
popular, he never attained any important preferment 
in the Church; and his published works cannot be 
said to have secured the attention they deserved. 
How rapidly fades the memory, even of celebrities ! 
Tn all ranks of science, art, and literature, the shining 
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stars of their day soon become dimmed or eclipsed by 
succeeding planets, which, after a few short years, 
make way for others equally transitory. The divine 
who weekly attracts thousands by his eloquence, if 
spoken of after he is gone, is found to be scarcely 
remembered, and that only bya few; shortly they will 
have to be inquired for in their printed works by those 
whose curiosity is excited to know something about 
them. 


HENRY JAMES SLACK, F.G.S., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


Mr. Slack was introduced to me by his cousin, Mr. 
Christmas, and he and Mrs. Slack were ever welcome 
visitors. He seldom came without his wife, and thus 
I had abundant opportunities of seeing that their union 
was the marriage of true minds, and time has proved 
how correct was my judgment. In those early days I 
could only esteem Mr. Slack as a highly agreeable 
companion, from whom I was sure to learn something 
in the sciences, although I imagine he only saw the 
weak side of archeology, and did not understand its 
better tendencies. One of his lighter accomplishments 
was that of being able to tell moral character by hand- 
writing. He had surprised me by pronouncing most 
correctly in two or three instances, and he willingly 
submitted to an extended examination. I took a dozen 
letters of persons whom I knew well, but of whom he 
was quite ignorant. On every one he pronounced 
decisively and most correctly. ‘‘ This should be a 
poet”, he said: it was a poet. ‘“ Him I should avoid”, 
to another. I did avoid him. “I should call this 
written by a man of an elegant mind”, to a third: it 
was Thomas Wright. He did not require to read the 
writing; he could quite as well judge of it upside 
down. There may be nothing surprising in this, for 
a little observation will show that the handwriting to 
a certain extent is an index to the mental character. 
Men without feeling, selfish, given to low pursuits, 
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void of good purposes, usually write a loose and illegible 
hand; while, on the contrary, men of highly poised 
minds show a corresponding propriety in their writing. 
A man on whose word you can depend, dots his i’s and 
crosses his t’s. At the same time there may be excep- 
tions ; and there is a conventionality in the hand- 
writing of lawyers and of other professionals which 
may admit of no clue to moral character ; and we 
must not say or think that every slovenly writer is a 
bad man, or that every neat writer is a good one. 

As with others, so with Mr. Slack; I could never 
appreciate fully his abilities until I had read his 
Marvels of Pond-Infe,| and his Philosophy of Progress 
in Human Affairs.? The wonderful subjects of the 
former must be studied through the microscope; the 
latter is an analysis of educational systems, good and 
bad, written in abroad,comprehensive,and philanthropic 
spirit, showing deep thought and sound judgment. 
Intellectual and moral progression can only proceed 
from education ; and how best to ensure this bringing 
up in the right way has ever been the object of the 
wisest philanthropists and philosophers. But their 
efforts have been and are opposed by hostile influences, 
which, operating on inferior natural organisations 
hardened into error and ignorance, have left human 
nature as it is displayed in history, a mixture of great 
evil with some good, of virtue trampled upon, and of 
vice triumphant. The retrospect is almost too vast to 
be minutely studied ; but we may confine our exami- 
nation to the present, and follow Mr. Slack in his 
review, and agree with him in his logical deductions 
and remedial propositions. When Sterne would bring 
home to his mind’s eye the horrors of slavery he was 
distracted by the millions born to nothing else, and so 
he took a single captive. We may thus look at what 
we can see and feel. 

We cannot help seeing that education is ever upon 
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the tongue or statesmen and or rulers ol every aegree, 
in every town and in every village. We have school 
boards supervised, schools dependent and independent, 
Sunday schools and day schools, supplemented by 
temperance and teetotal societies and clubs. These 
are for the general population, the working-classes, 
yearly increasing, overspreading the land, and treading 
upon the heels of the upper ranks of society. We 
should expect that vice would be wearing out; but 
what do we see? In the pupils of these popular 
schools we observe bad manners, brutal dispositions, 
lying, swearing, thieving, and cruelty to the inferior 
animals. The picture is too glaring and true to be 
ignored. The exceptions will be found in the children 
who have received an education at home from indus- 
trious and virtuous parents ; while in the great multi- 
tude, the teachings of the school and church are un- 
taught directly they encounter the bad examples at 
home. How is this evil influence to be counteracted ? 
It is a problem not yet solved. The great aim of the 
clergy seems to be to combat the vice of drunkenness ; 
but they neglect the equally pernicious vice of im- 
providence, which most probably leads to the other 
sin; neither do they attack idleness, the root of all 
evil, nor the every-day vices of the higher ranks, waste 
of time in frivolous and vicious pursuits. The daily 
and weekly journals show a hideous amount of crime, 
from the juvenile stone-throwers, burglars, and thieves 
of every degree, to the matured felons, wife-beaters, 
and murderers; all this and more at our very doors, 
without looking to Ireland, where crime has ever 
flourished, and is fed by some of our legislators. 

“We hear”, says Mr. Slack, “a good deal about 
unfitting people for their station, as if that very pro- 
cess (education), instead of being an evil, was not to 
some extent a necessary result of any education worth 
the name. Mankind, indeed, requires two sorts of 
education, or rather education developed in two direc- 
tions : one to fit them for their station, and the other 


enough that a boy should have to be dependent. for ‘his 
re al upon some particular aptitude which he does ee 
possess, because its cultivation has been neglected ; 
that a woman should grow up to the charge of ees 
affairs ignorant of cookery and necdian er An ideal 
is Ree: preached which would accomplish this; and 
pictures, said by their authors to be delightful, are 
painted of the blessings of patient drudgery in this world 
to be compensated 1 in the next. Such persons seem to 
have a low and irreverent idea of the design of the 
Creator in producing man, and forget that one grand 
function of religion, or of any eer elevating force, is 
to make people Bb eentented with their Peadinien Bate 
determined to mend it. When the physical toil of an 
occupation is excessive, or its circumstances noxious to 
health, man ought not to be contented with it ; but it 
is desirable that his discontent should be shown in a 
rational and useful way; that it should be an impulse 
to exertion, not a symptom of querulous depression.” 
This is further worked out and well illustrated. 

One of the greatest evils of early scholastic training 
is the uniform processes adopted for all alike, without 
any reference to the natural capacity or incapacity of 
the young pupils. Trees and plants are cultivated in 
various ways, according to their peculiar natures ; and 
it is known that so ‘they must be raised to ensure 
fertility, or failure will be inevitable ; but human beings, 
demanding equal discrimination, are doomed to one 
rroove, guited only to a few: and this under the name 
of Pape ten| The day will come, in time, when a 
preliminary examination of the child’s mental capacities 
will be recognised as of primary importance ; when the 
phrenologist will be consulted to eae for what soil 
and culture the human plant is ordained. 

I must allow my friend to speak a little more for 
himself: ‘ It is good for man to struggle and mingle 
with his fellow-men; but social life is only decicable 
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in alternation with solitary individual hie, ana every 
one should learn that great lesson of Christian morals, 
‘Be able to bealone’.! To live nothing but a gregarious 
life is only to be part of a herd ; silence, solitude, con- 
templation, the bugbears of shallow, frivolous people, 
are essential to the existence of strong and profound 
minds. This is not generally understood; and thousands 
of girls grow into feeble women because they are never 
suffered to be alone and enjoy pursuits and occupations 
which are individual and not fragments of the family 
life. What a poor creature a man is who cannot bear 
to be alone! Who, the moment his work is done, wants 
somebody to amuse him, like a great baby with a 
rattle or a straw! Self-dependence in occupation, 
inward culture, and recreation, should be acquired by 
all, not that they may lead hermits’ lives, but human 
lives, alternating in due proportions the social and the 
solitary, and being the better companions because they 
are the better men. Scientific pursuits carried on in 
the open air, such as entomology, botany, field geology, 
etc., have a high worth, not only as in themselves 
furnishing good physical exercise, but also further 
direct contributions to a contemplative life. The child 
who is taught to think is able to be alone; but a great 
cram of useful information may be communicated with- 
out producing this result.” 
The neglect of logical training to think is too 
apparent, not only in the working-class, but also in 
the upper grades of society. There is a superficiality, 
if not an entire absence, in everything intellectual ; an 
impatience of what leads to mental elevation, and a 
constant flying to the most frivolous amusements, 
which soon occupy the mind and unfit it for anything 
noble and manly. It was recently remarked to me by 
a gentleman who has long been a visitor to the towns 
of Chatham and Rochester, that in the better grades 
of society he had been painfully struck by the absence 
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The Marvels of Pond-Life is a narrative of micro- 
scopic recreations among the polyps, infusoria, rotifers, 
water-bears, and polyzoa, a vegetable-animal kingdom 
beyond the ken of the naked eye, but endowed 
with vital powers as wonderful as those in the higher 
ranges of animal life. In the forcible words of the 
author: ‘Our minds ache at the contemplation of 
astronomical immensities; and we are apt to see the 
boundless only in prodigious masses, countless numbers, 
and immeasurable spaces. The creative mind knows 
no such limitations ; and the microscope shows us that, 
whether the field of nature’s operations be what to our 
apprehensions be great or small, there is no limit to 
the exhibition of marvellous skill. If the ‘undevout 
astronomer’ be ‘mad’, the undevout microscopist must 
be still more so, for if the matter be judged by human 
sense, the skill is greater as the operation is more 
minute; and not the sun itself, nor the central. orb 
round which he revolves, with all his attendant worlds, 
can furnish sublimer objects of contemplation than 
the miraculous assemblage of forces which make up 
the life of the smallest creature that the microscope 
reveals.” The great standard works on Jnfusoria, etc., 
are those by Goring and Pritchard. To these Mr. 
Slack’s volume is a welcome guide; while of itself, 
from the attractive and lucid manner in which it is 
written and illustrated, it is a masterly exposition for 
old and young. 

Mr. Slack’s contributions to scientific and political 
literature have been voluminous. He edited The Atlas 
newspaper for some of its best years, and for many years 
wrote the chief political articles in The Week ly Times, and 
after the death of F. G. Tomlins, the editor, under the 
signature of ‘‘ Littlejohn”, up to ‘the end of 1885, when 
the paper was sold to Mr. Passmore Edwards. The 
articles on Foreign Affairs, which Sir C. Lyell praised 
(vide his “Life’), were all his. He edited Zhe Intel- 
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lectual Observer, an illustrated monthly magazine, from 
beginning to end, and afterwards The Student, a quar- 
terly continuation, writing many of the articles. For 
some years he was Secretary to the Royal Microscopical 
Society, and President for one year. Politically, he 
was a supporter of Hume, Walmsley, Mill, and other 
advanced liberal-minded leaders, and he took an active 
part in the agitation for national education. He is 
now residing at Forest Row, Sussex, where, completely 
in communion with nature, we may suppose, he is ac- 
cumulating scientific observations for publication at 
some future day not far remote. 


REV. JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D., F.S.A. 


In my first volume I have had frequent occasion to 
refer to the labours of Dr. Bruce in connection with 
the Roman Wall ; but I have not adequately expressed 
my sense of the important services he has rendered to 
our national archeology. Having published, in 1867, 
a third edition of The Roman Wall, in a thick quarto, 
well illustrated, he commenced the Lapidariwm Septen- 
trionale, a work devoted wholly to the inscriptions and 
sculptures discovered along the line of the Wall, and in 
the chief military stations on the north and south of 
this great barrier. This volume is in folio, of nearly 
500 pages, with 939 engravings, and with maps, one 
of which, on a large scale, shows the entire district 
which has contributed the monuments. It contains 
also many inscriptions recorded by earlier writers, 
most of which are lost or inaccessible. Camden, 
Gordon, Stukeley, Horsley, Hodgson, and others had 
published much, but their engravings are not such as 
satisfy demands for rigid exactitude and fidelity, 
Many, therefore, of the inscriptions had to be examined, 
corrected, and re-engraved. This task, requiring much 
travelling far and wide, Dr. Bruce undertook, in addi- 
tion to what may be called his own especial researches. 
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It demanded not only the mental powers, but also 
great physical strength and perseverance. In every 
respect he had well trained himself. He had long 
acted as guide to the Roman Wall for his pupils and 
friends, and through many long years had studied on 
foot remnants of the great Wall, to horse and carriage 
unapproachable. 

But there was yet an important item to be con- 
sidered. The undertaking was costly, and required 
rich and veritable patrons. These were at hand and 
willing. The late Duke of Northumberland, the present 
Duke, and Mr. John Clayton gave most substantial 
support, while the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne completed all that was necessary towards the 
costs ; and, when the noble volume was finished, pre- 
sented the author with plate of the value of 200 
guineas, raised by subscription. Costly as the Lapr- . 
dariwm has been, the entire impression is sold; and 
Dr. Bruce is actually preparing a second edition, with 
numerous important additions, from discoveries made 
during the last ten years. Among his encouragers 
Dr. Bruce mentions the late Albert Way, a man whose 
services to archzeology have never yet been sufficiently 
acknowledged, even by the institution of which for so 
many years he was the main prop. Dr. Bruce’s refer- 
ence is, therefore, the more welcome. He quotes from 
the last letter he received from him. It is. dated 
‘Freshwater, Isle of Wight, August 4th, 1873”, and 
speaks of his being ordered to pass the winter at 
Cannes. There he died, on the 22nd March 1874. 

These inscriptions will form the groundwork for 
vast additions to the early history of our country, 
which has hitherto been treated in a very imperfect 
manner, and, in many respects, very erroneously. Yet 
they all narrowly escaped destruction, not only by the 
barbarians who succeeded the Romans, and by the 
fanatic ignorance of the early Christians, but also by 
the mental obliquity of the middle ages, down to the 
present century. In page after page we find slabs 
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charged with priceless historical records, sawn in halves 
for gate posts and cut to pieces for building materials. 
In some instances they were used by the Romans 
themselves, in times of emergency, for reparations ; but 
in such cases they are not marked by that fierce inten- 
tional disfigurement which has injured and half de- 
stroyed so many. ‘The iconoclasts who destroyed the 
pagan works of art could have had no confidence 
in their own religion, for they believed it would be 
subverted by the presence of memorials of the past. 
Had they possessed the sense to understand them, they 
would have preserved as trophies the evidences of a 
conquered belief; but in the depth of ignorance they 
doubted and disrespected themselves and their creed. . 
At the great station, now Ellenborough, above the 
town of Maryport, the Romans, ere they left, carefully 
buried their altars. In 1870, seventeen were discovered 
in a small plot of ground to the east of the station. In 
all, this locality has supphed full fifty inscriptions, re- 
cording cohorts of Spaniards, Dalmatians,and Beetasians, 
with the names of full thirteen of the commanders. 
That Ellenborough represents the Awxelodunwm of the 
Notitia appears evident. There are other reasons for 
this appropriation, besides the etymology of the word 
in connection with the river Hilen, which, I fancy, has 
been overlooked. 

In the third volume of my Collectanea Antiqua I 
published the interesting inscriptions on the celebrated 
marble of Thorigny, as it is called, from Vieux, near 
Caen. In it figures largely Claudius Paulinus, Im- 
perial Preefect and Propreetor of the province of Britain, 
and when there, especially connected with the sixth 
legion. At that time I doubted the name of this 
governor occurring in inscriptions found in England. 
Now, however, two found at High Rochester leave no 
doubt of the name ; and there also the sixth legion is 
recorded. The Thorigny or Vieux inscriptions are long, 
and full of historical information. Not the least im- 
portant is the account of presents sent by Paulinus 
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from Britain to Sennius Sollemnis in Gaul. One of 
the High Rochester inscriptions has been discovered 
subsequently to my publishing an account of that in 
France. 

The twenty-second legion surnamed Primigenia, 
which occurs on coins of Carausius, is also recorded in 
the fragment of a commemorative inscription found at 
Plumpton. It is a Vewillatio of the legion, the general 
quarters of which were in Germany ; and probably 
that, and not the entire legion, is to be understood on 
the coins, although LEGio appears. Other inscriptions 
show the allegiance of the British army to Postumus 
and Tetricus, usurpers as they are called ; while the 
total absence of any to Carausius and Allectus, who 
ruled the province so long, may be accounted for on 
the supposition that they were systematically destroyed 
by order of Constantius. Though brief, the lapidary 
records of contributions to the building of the great 
Wall by British states are extremely important, for 
they prove that under the Roman rule they retained 
their independence, subject only to a taxation, ap- 
parently not generally onerous. ‘The extensive variety 
of foreign auxiliary forces, adjuncts to the legions, 
shown in this collection, reveal the imposing magnitude 
of the military forces in Britain, the Hxercitus Britan- 
nicus. The auxiliaries were drawn chiefly from Ger- 
many, Gaul, and Spain; some from IIlyrica, Dacia, and 
Meesia ; one cohort from Asia; and a numerus from 
Africa: they used their national weapons, but were 
officered by Romans. 

These foreigners brought with them also their own 
deities, whom they engrafted frequently upon the 
Roman and British stock, making a pantheon with 
unlimited toleration and freedom from disputes and 
quarrels about pre-eminence. This mythology forms 
an important and most curious portion of Dr. Bruce’s 
volume. While the gods of Olympus were invoked 
on great occasions, subordinate deities so abounded 
that it would seem almost every family chose also 
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its own special deity, to be at hand and watch over 
the home and household. ‘This deep religious feeling 
contrasts favourably with the eternal rancour, intoler- 
ance, and cruelty of the so-called Christian zeal of the 
middle ages. 

The earliest inscriptions in Dr. Bruce’s great collec- 
tion are of the time of Hadrian, the latest of the 
Constantine family, which are only on milestones and on 
commemorative stones, which give merelythe names aud 
titles. Others, anterior and posterior to these epochs, 
no doubt did exist, and may probably be brought to 
light at some day not very remote, for Mr. Clayton, 
who has recently added to his extensive possessions on 
the line of the Wall, is actively engaged in prosecuting 
his valuable researches, and thus adding to the weight 
of gratitude we all owe him. 

The Descriptive Catalogue of Antiquities at Alnwick 
Castle, in quarto, and richly illustrated, is another of 
Dr. Bruce’s labours, performed at the request and at 
the cost of the Duke of Northumberland, to whom it 
is a honour as well as to the compiler. It includes 
many of the sculptures and inscriptions given in the 
Lapidarium, together with miscellaneous antiquities 
from various places. I had the privilege of accom- 
panying Dr. Bruce to Alnwick Castle for a few days 
while the Catalogue was in preparation, and of sharing 
the hospitality of the noble owner, administered by 
Lady Percy with the kindest attention and considera- 
tion. While examining with Dr. Bruce the contents 
of the museum, I detected an old acquaintance in a 
small vessel of Caistor ware, on which is a monogram 
of Christ. It was formerly in the possession of Mr. 
Willson, of Lincoln, when I sketched it. It is remark- 
able, but has no significance as regards the introduction 
of Christianity into Britain. The monogram is here, 
as it is upon the Corchester silver bowl or patera, an 
ornament only. 

I also recognised the Sussex antiquities formerly in 
the possession of Mr. Dixon, of Worthing, when many 
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of them were described and engraved in the early 
volumes of the Sussex Society’s Collections, and in Mr. 
Dixon’s Geology of Sussex. As they are valuable, it is 
fortunate they have found so safe a resting-place. Some 
very superior frescoes from Pompeii, engraved in colours, 
of the size of the originals, form another portion of this 
splendid volume. Equal in size, in illustrations, and 
in learning, is the Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, 
. by the late Dr. Samuel Birch. This important collec- 
tion was chiefly formed by the fourth Duke of North- 
umberland, when Lord Prudhoe, during his travels in 
Heypy 7 

It was in 1849 that Dr. Bruce conducted a large 
party, chiefly members of the Newcastle Society, along 
the entire length of the great Roman Wall, visiting 
also most of the great stations contiguous. Nine days 
were profitably spent in the expedition. He had pre- 
viously, for some years, taken his pupils for short excur- 
sions in this classic district ; and he was familiar with 
its leading attractions. If an instance were wanting 
to show his indomitable perseverance, as well as his 
physical powers of endurance, it is in the fact that at 
the present day, while I am writing these notes, he is 
contemplating a similar excursion, and giving advice 
how best to prosecute the pleasing adventure. Hoping 
that this volume may be in the hands of some who 
may in the present year care to follow in his footsteps, 
T extract a few lines from my friend’s paper in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Newcastle Society: “ Since 1849, much 
has been discovered on both sides of the North Tyne. 
The first day may be terminated at Corbridge. The 
next day might be fully employed in, examining the 
traces of the Roman bridge and camp at Corbridge ; 
and the Wall, with its turrets, between the Watling 
Street and the Station of Cilurnum (Chesters), making 
Chollerford the resting-place for the night. Further, 
in going over the ground between Hare Hill and the 
termination of the Wall at Bowness, it would be well 
to have, as subsidiary guides, countrymen who know 
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every spot in our track, so as to keep us as near as 
possible to the objects of our investigation. I used to 
be acquainted with persons of this description in 
various localities ; but they have gone the way of all 
flesh.” The portable Wallet-Book, however, will prove 
the best guide, as it can.be carried in the knapsack or 
pocket. Of this, I believe, there is a recent or late 
edition. 

‘Dr. Bruce, in his busy and well-employed life, has 
found or made time to advance. education and the 
higher branches of science, art, and literature. In 
conjunction with Mr. John Stokoe, of the musical de- 
partment, he has written a volume for the Newcastle 
Society, on the Ballads, Melodies, and Tunes for the 
Northumbrian Bagpipes. Many are for the first 
time printed, and the whole are brought together with 
corrections, explanations, and history, which give them 
additional value. From the fugitive nature of these 
songs, and from their having been entrusted to memory 
only, it is no wonder that many bear the marks of 
restoration and interpolation ; and some which promise 
much, come to impotent conclusions. Still the collec- 
tion is a valuable contribution to the musical history 
of the county. Some, also, may not have been con- 
fined to Northumberland. For instance, when I was 
a lad; I heard “'The Outlandish Knight”, or.a part of 
it, sung at a sheepshearing festival, at Lake, in the 
Isle of Wight ; and [ am familiar with parts of others : 
these, however, are exceptions. One is contributed 
by the late Mr. Fairless, of Hexham, from memory. 
Him I visited in company with Dr. Bruce, when en- 
gaged in making this collection. Mr. Fairless told 
some humorous stories about the bagpipers, which I 
hope have not died with him. Dr. Bruce has recently 
paid a memorial tribute to the departed founders and 
chief members of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-T'yne, some of whom it was my privilege 
to know. I particularly remember Adamson, John 


Bell, Fenwick, Charlton, Brockett and Kell. A few 
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are happily yet alive, and energetic. Of these, I think 
I can claim Mr. Longstaftfe as one of my earliest friends, 
while the Society justly prizes him as one of its most 
eminent members. 

As for many years I have been honorary member 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
have always valued the membership, and have made 
lasting friendships with the most prominent members, 
I avail myself of Dr. Bruce’s recently printed Jottings, 
to transfer into this volume notes relating to early 
members, with some of whom I was personally ac- 
quainted, and with others I had corresponded. 

Mr. John Bell, of Gateshead, has the merit of having 
first suggested the formation of the Society in 1813. 
In 1812, he published Rhymes of Northern Bards, 
being a curious collection of old and new Songs and 
Poems peculiar to the counties of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Northumberland, and Durham. Mr. Clayton 
possesses six volumes in quarto, each labelled, An 
Account of the Rise and Progress of the Antiquarian 
Society of Newcastle-wpon-Tyne, by John Bell, projector 
thereof. Mr. John Adamson joined him, and for full 
forty years he and Bell may be said to have been the 
backbone of the Society. Residing from an early age 
at Lisbon, Mr. Adamson became familiar with the 
classical writers of Portugal, and, on his return to 
England, he published Zhe Memoirs of the Lafe and 
Writings of Camoens. One of his many contributions 
to the Society was an account of a large number of 
Saxon Stycas discovered at Hexham, in 1832. It was 
illustrated by thirty-two quarto plates. He died in 
1855, and was succeeded as secretary by Dr. Charlton. 

One of the early members of the Society, and long 
the most prominent person in it, was the Rev. John 
Hodgson. Upward of twenty of his valuable .papers 
are printed in the Archeologia Athana. Still better 
is he known in the world of literature by his History of 
Northumberland, which contains an elaborate and 
learned account of the Roman Wall; he proves that 
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this great work, both the Vallum and the Murus, was 
planned and perfected by Hadrian. Dr. Bruce remarks 
that Hodgson’s History has risen in price from £9 to 
nearly £50. 

The Dukes of Northumberland have ever been more 
than nominal patrons of the Society. Algernon, the 
fourth Duke, with judicious liberality, instigated and 
accomplished the surveys of the Watling Street and 
the Roman Wall; and to him is due the excavations 
of Bremeniwm, and the discoveries made at that impor- 
tant station. His offer to Lord Stanhope, to appoint 
fit and proper members of the Association and Institute 
to superintend excavations there and along the line of 
the Wall, most certainly did not fail from any indispo- 
sition in the working men of the two bodies to unite 
their forces, as I have shown in my former volume. 
Lord Stanhope put the letter of the Duke into his 
pocket, and said no more about it! It was read to the 
Council, and of this apathetic body I alone moved the 
reception of the offer and instant action upon it. My 
motion was not even seconded. 

Sir John Edward Swinburne, of Capheaton, was the 
first President of the Society. He was enlightened 
and liberal, and to him the Rev. John Hodgson was 
indebted for assistance in his great, laborious, and 
poorly patronised History. Sir John died a few months 
before attaining his hundredth year. 

Mr. Thomas Hodgson, editor of The Newcastle Chron- 
acle, devoted himself to the study of Roman antiquities, 
and showed great ability in the elucidation of inscrip- 
tions, on which he left three MS. volumes. It has 
been said that he contemplated a new edition of the 
Britannia Romana; but such a work would require a 
new edition of Horsley himself. 

Among those who attended the very first meeting 
of the Society was Mr. Nathaniel Clayton, the father 
of the present Mr. John Clayton, whose grand- 
mother was, on that occasion, admitted an honorary 
member. Her collections of coins and objects of 
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natural history, as well as her library, are preserved at 
Chesters. 

Sir Charles Miles Lambert Monck, M.P., was one of 
the first vice-presidents. He is reported to have been 
the only member of the House of Commons who was in 
the habit of quoting Greek in his speeches. 

John Trotter ‘Brockett, a solicitor in good practice, 
is well-known in the numismatic world from his fine 
collection of Roman coins, which, after his death, was 
sold in London. He bequeathed to posterity a Glossary 
of North Country Words, and Annals and Historical 
Events relating to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in two MS. 
volumes in folio. Dr. Dibden, author of The Bzblio- 
graphical Decameron, says of him: “The zeal, activity, 
and anxiety of my friend, in all matters relating to the 
literary, scientific, and antiquarian welfare of his native 
town, have no limits, and know no diminution. They 
rise up and le down with him. One thing particularly 
struck me in his closely-wedged, miscellaneous collec- 
tion ; the choice and nicety of each article. A golden 
Nero, or a first Walton’s Angler, was as well-nigh 
perfect as it might be, and his Horsley was only 
equalled by his Hock.” 

Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan was one of the early 
members. He contributed to the Transactions many 
important unedited MSS., and presented several valu- 
able Roman inscriptions and sculptures, as well as 
many choice and rare books. The panels of the grand 
central hall of Wallington, his residence, he filled with 
pictures, illustrating, for the most part, important 
events in the history of Northumberland. 

The Rev. Anthony Hedley was another of the first 
members of the Society. He retired to Chesterholm, 
the Vindolana of the Romans, where he discovered 
several of the fine altars now preserved in the portico 
of the mansion at Chester. A paper on the “Ktymology 
of the Names and Places in Northumberland”, in the 
first volume of the Archwologia Ailiana, is highly 
creditable to his sagacity and learning. He is buried 
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in the neighbouring churchyard of Beltingham. When 
I visited Chesterholm there were many fragments of 
Roman sculptures in and about the house. 

The Rev. William Turner’s papers appeared in the 
first volume of the Archeologia Athana. Of him and 
of Mr. William Peters, Dr. Bruce tells some anecdotes. 
The latter was steward of the barony of Wark, and 
presided over the court leet of that barony. In 
those days the North Tyne was spanned by fewer 
bridges than at present, and Mr. Peters had to cross 
it on horseback. On one occasion the river was fuller 
than usual, and he took up a boy as guide to keep him 
in the shallowest part. The horse, however, got dan- 
gerously deep in the water, and Mr. Peters became 
alarmed. “‘ Are you not afraid?” he said to the boy. 
“No”, was the reply, “I’m a top swimmer.” 

On Mr. John Hodgson Hinde, for some time member 
of Parliament for Newcastle, Dr. Bruce bestows great 
praise, and draws attention to his excellent papers. 
The Rev. John Hodgson died without completing the 
Listory of Northumberland. Many eyes were turned 
to Mr. Hodgson Hinde, and he did complete the first 
volume of the History, which Hodgson had not touched; 
but he went no farther. ' 

The Rev. Hugh Salvin will be remembered by his 
translation from the German of a pamphlet on the 
great Roman Wall, or Devil’s Wall, in Germany. This 
possibly led to Mr. James Yates’s able paper on the 
same subject, read at the Newcastle meeting of the 
Archeological Institute in 1852; while this, in its turn, 
is superseded by the more complete treatise by Dr. 
Hodgkin, printed in the ninth volume of the new 
series of the Society’s Transactions. It would be a 
erand project if Dr. Hodgkin and Dr. Bruce could find 
time to head a select band of explorers along the line 
of this gigantic work, with draftsmen and_ skilled 
surveyors. Mr. Salvin was subject to fits of absence 
of memory. On one occasion, when the dinner-bell at 
a friend’s rang, he was found in bed ; and once he took 
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poison in mistake for medicine, but luckily detecting 
his error, a prompt remedy saved his life. 

The name of Surtees, familiar to the North, is 
honoured everywhere. Dr. Bruce claims as one of the 
earliest members of the Newcastle Society, Robert 
Surtees, of Mainsforth, author of The History and Anti- 
quities of the County Palatine of Durham. “ He was 
a truly able man; he was intimately acquainted with 
the Greek and Roman classics ; his heraldic knowledge 
was deep, and his skill in tracing the pedigrees of the 
cliief families of his county could not be surpassed. In 
the best and highest sense of the word, he was a good 
man; he delighted in doing good. He was withal a 
bright and cheerful man, and no one loved a harmless 
joke more than he. He was a medieval antiquary, 
and he sometimes made fun of what I may call his 
elder brethren. I have been told that he used occa- 
‘sionally, when crossing the Tyne bridge at Newcastle, | 
and the Framwelgate bridge at Durham, to toss a 
penny or a halfpenny into the water, that antiquaries 
of a subsequent era might have the rich satisfaction of 
examining and describing them.” Sir Walter Scott 
was deceived by one of his compositions, a stanza of 
which he introduced into Marmion as of genuine anti- 
quity. It has the full ring of an old poem or ballad, 
and would have misled anyone : 


“ Hoot awa’, lads, hoot awa’, 
Ha’ ye heard how the Ridleys, and Thirwalls, and a’, 
Ha’ set upon Albany Featherstonhaugh, 
And taken his life at the Deadmanshaugh ? 
There was Willemoteswick, 
And Hardriding Dick ; 
T canna’ tell a’, I canna’ tell a’, 
And many a mair that the de’il may knaw,” ete. 


Reverting to the incompleteness of Hodgson’s labours, 
Dr. Bruce hopefully adds : “To our able vice-president, 
Mr. W. Hylton Dyer Longstaffe, the antiquarian world 
looks for the completion of The History of Durham ; 
and our fellow-member, Mr. Cadwallader Bates, has 
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shown, in the numerous papers he has laid before the 
Institute and our Society, how specially fitted he is 
to follow in the footsteps of the lamented Hodgson. 
Should I be right in my forecast, every British patriot 
must wish both of these gentlemen success in their 
labours.” 


MATTHEW HOLBECHE BLOXAM, F.S.A. 


I claim Mr. Bloxam as one of my earliest antiquarian 
friends, as the first volume of my Collectanea Antiqua 
will sufficiently prove ; and, although we did not meet, 
we were last year together on the programme of the 
British Archeeological Association for the Brighton Con- 
gress. During the lifetime of our mutual friend, Mr. 
Edward Pretty, we were, through him, kept in pretty 
constant communication. Mr. Bloxam contributed to 
the said volume, in its earliest stage, a valuable paper 
of details of discoveries of British, Roman, and Saxon 
remains in Warwickshire, illustrated by several plates 
etched by himself. The Saxon have relation to the 
discovery made at Longbridge in 1875, announced to 
me by Mr. Cove Jones, F.S.A., and lectured on by Mr. 
Tom Burgess, F.S.A.; both should be reviewed for 
comparison. 

Mr. Bloxam is well-known as an authority on early 
ecclesiastical architecture, and his work on the principles 
of which reached a seventh edition so far back as 1845. 
It is a sound, practical guide for the student, clear and 
comprehensive. To it is due much of the general 
knowledge of church architecture at the present day. 
The late Daniel Henry Haigh was one of the many who 
profited by it. I possess his annotated copy, which 
shows how deeply he had studied it, testing its accu- 
racy throughout, and often confirming Mr. Bloxam’s 
views by fresh examples. Contrary to the general 
opinion, but entirely in accordance with my own, Mr. 
Bloxam decided that what at Wroxeter was supposed 
part of the town wall, was really a portion of a large 
public edifice; excavations subsequently made proved 
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him quite correct. The same with the massive remains 
at Leicester, near the church of St. Nicholas. I had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Bloxam there when this 
fine fragment was still insisted on as being part of the 
town wall. He quotes Geoffrey of Monmouth, who 
asserts that there was a temple of Janus in Leicester ; 
and remarks that the ruin bears a striking resemblance 
in many points to the ruins of the temple of Janus in 
Rome. Inscriptions do not, however, give any example 
of a worship of Janus in Britain. 


DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


When, in Liverpool Street, I became acquainted 
with Dr. Wilson, he was acting as Honorary Secretary 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, his great 
services to which find record in the fifth volume of the 
Archeologia Scottica. Although he has long left his 
native country for the University of Toronto, of which 
he is now President, our friendly correspondence, 
although not so continuous as in former years, has 
never ceased. Distance and time, often so trying and 
fatal to friendships, have strengthened my regard for 
him, and he gives me pleasurable proof that he has a 
corner in his heart for me. The Canadian climate has 
neither retarded his mental activity nor chilled the love 
of his birthplace ; while, as I have had opportunity of 
knowing, his benevolent heart beats as warmly as ever. 
Though he writes that the dream of returning to his 
native land has faded away, yet he is still in the vigour 
of life, and such resolutions are not, and need not be, 
inflexible. If we meet again, it must be in this 
country, for I have such a hatred of the sea that 
nothing could induce me to go to Canada; nothing 
short of the certainty of recovering the lost chapters of 
Tacitus and Ammianus Marcellinus. 

The life of literary men is their books. Dr. Wilson’s 
numerous works show how persevering and industrious 
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he has been in the field of science and literature which 
he entered upon when quite young. He needs no 
other monument than these works, which place him 
among the worthiest of Scottish Chiefs. I think his 
~ earliest production was Memorials of Edinburgh in the 
Olden Times, in 2 vols. 4to., 1848, copiously illustrated 
from his own drawings. Then followed the Prehistoric 
Annals, in 714 pages, large 8vo., 1851; succeeded in 
1863 by a second edition greatly extended, in two 
volumes, also well illustrated. The name does not 
convey a correct notion of the work; for full three 
parts are historic, and, in my opinion, the most valuable. 
In the same year appeared Prehistoric Man; Re- 
searches into the Origin of Civilisation, in 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
of this a third edition, entirely rewritten, was published 
in 1876, also copiously illustrated. Chatterton, a Bio- 
graphical Study, was issued in 1869; and in 1873, a 
Shakesperean volume called Caliban, the Missing Link, 
a work of great imaginative power combined with 
Darwinian reasoning. Appended are some interesting 
new Shakesperean readings, on some of which I offered 
my friend suggestions, which I hope he will print, 
together with his own further proposed emendations. 
Renumniscences of Old Edinburgh, an enlargement of his 
earliest work, in 2 vols. 8vo., appeared in 1878. In 
this imposing list should be included Spring Wild- 
flowers, a poetical volume, which has gone through 
two editions. 

Then must be referred to, Dr. Wilson’s numerous 
papers in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
in the Proceedings of the Anthropological Institute, 
Canadian Journal, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, ete. 

Dr. Wilson’s appointment to the Chair of History in 
University College, Toronto, was owing to combined 
causes. His Prehistoric Annals of Scotland won the 
most favourable opinion of Hallam. The Earl of Elgin, 
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who had been President of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, was then Governor-General of Canada, and 
through him, Dr. Wilson had the offer of the Toronto 
Chair. When it was offered to him, the late Professor 
P. A. Munch, of the University of Christiania, the 
historian of Norway, wrote: “To Scotland, I think, it 
would be a shame-if the author of its Prehistoric 
Annals could not find himself at ease in his country, to 
the glory of which he has so largely contributed.” 

Dr. Wilson went to Toronto in 1853. He has taken 
a very active part in the development of the State 
University and College, which, like similar institu- 
tions, had stagnated from the old antagonism between 
secular and sacréd learning. On the retirement of the 
well-known scholar, Dr. McCaul, Daniel Wilson suc- 
ceeded him as President. McCaul has written largely, 
and to the purpose, on Romano-British Epigraphy, 
and, it is to be hoped, will continue to write. Lapidary 
inscriptions would not have such diversity of interpre- 
tations were they always legible; but very frequently 
they are not so, and thus get transcribed defectively. 
Doubted inscriptions which for years have puzzled 
their readers, who study them only in engravings, 
often have their difficulties vanished at once when sub- 
mitted to the practised naked eye. 

An episode in Dr. Wilson’s life may be mentioned. 
He recovered for the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, 
the Guigrich, or Crozier of St. Fillan, which had been 
transported to Canada by the lineal descendant of its 
ancient custodians, to whom it was consigned by 
Robert Bruce. His fight also against the Railway 
Vandals, who destroyed the venerable Collegiate 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Edinburgh, though un- 
successful, should be read as contributing to show 
character. With his pen and pencil he did all that 
could be done. In cases such as this it is not the 
uneducated speculators who are to be blamed; they are 
merely what they always were and always will be; the 
blame is wholly in the apathy and want of sincerity 
which pervade the better-instructed. 
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The life of the brother of Dr. Daniel Wilson, Dr. 
George Wilson, Professor of Technology in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, written by his sister, was published 
by Macmillan. 


‘“ Hall of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
“ Kdinburgh, 24, George Street, 
* January 6th, 1852. 
““My DEAR SIR, 

“ Your last, though written early in December, 
only reached me recently with the accompanying number of your 
Collectanea, which I shall present to the Society at its next meeting, 
on the 12th. I look to its arrival always with interest. 

“ You mention that you have looked daily for the arrival of Worsaae. 
I have not heard of his being here; but as I have not yet seen the 
new number of The Gentleman’s Magazine, nor indeed The Literary 
Gazette, or Athenceum of this week, I am rather behind in my news, 

“What has been the result of your correspondence with the British 
Museum Trustees? You were in the midst of it when you wrote. 

““T write you without having any particular news to communicate. 
A hoard of fine Roman silver, upwards of 600 in number, was dug 
up last month at Kinross, including a complete series, with many 
varieties, from Nero to Severus. I bave secured a portion for the 
Museum; but thanks to our wise Treasure Trove laws, we dare not 
make so interesting a fact public, or let any notice of it appear in the 
reports of our meetings. 

“ Believe me, 
“ Very truly yours, 
“C. Roach Smith, Esq. “DANIEL WILSON.” 


HENRY WILLIAM KING. 


My acquaintance with Mr. King, now Secretary of 
the Essex Archeological Society, dates from early days. 
He was in the Bank of England with my nephew, the 
late Thomas Eveleigh, who gave him a formal intro- 
. duction to me; and this soon became strengthened by 
his friendship with mutual friends, William Impey, E. 
Bedford Price, F.S.A., and others. How much I owe 
to him for illustrations to my Collectanea Antiqua, 
from the second volume inclusive, can only be estimated 
by reference to the many faithful and artistic plates he 
contributed. Some are not surpassed by the etchings 
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of the best professional artists. He has also largely 
befriended others ; and the Society which he adorns 
as Secretary has had its funds materially helped by his 
burin, while its printed Transactions show to what a 
vast extent his researches and learning have benefited 
the local fraternity which has so fortunately secured 
his services. To this he was born, as the singer is 
born to song, and the poet to poetry. 

A native of Essex ; descended of a good Essex family 
of a standing in the county of at least two centuries, 
at an early age he knew something of heraldry, and 
had advanced considerably in copying arms and monu- 
mental inscriptions by the time he was sixteen. De- 
votees to cricket, football, and billiards, think on this, 
and awaken to intellectual exercises ! 

About 1844, Mr. King’s attention was called (when 
living in London) to the scandalous removal and de- 
struction of monuments which had taken place in the 
church of the parish in which he now resides, during 
its restoration. To this he called public attention ; 
but in vain, for. the desecrations continued for some 
years later. Of a large number of historical monu- 
ments only two remain in their original sites; and 
five, which were of great historical interest, were 
totally destroyed. I believe it was at my suggestion 
that he addressed letters on the subject to The Morning 
Post ; while, if I recollect rightly, I and others ad- 
dressed The Times. Some few years later, he gave a 
full report of fresh monumental destruction in the 
same church to The Gentleman's Magazine, also at 
my suggestion. Church restoration had set in with 
indiscreet zeal, and often with flighty indifference to 
propriety and sanctity, quite unchecked either by the 
bishops or by the State. In view of further destruc- 
tion, architectural and monumental, in 1846 Mr. King 
commenced the MS. work which he entitles Kcclesie 
Essexienses. ‘This he has steadily prosecuted; and 
now he has given a detailed and minute description of 
every church, “from turret to foundation stone”; copied 
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and recorded all; the arms and inscriptions ; rubbed 
the brasses ; noted every defaced slab and its position; 
every fragment of painted glass; copied all the bell 
inscriptions, when accessible ; and copied all the more 
important inscriptions in the churchyards. He has 
painted every coat of arms, if in colours, whether on. 
tombs, hatchments, or in glass; and has tricked all 
that were incised in the stones; doing all this work 
in the fullest manner possible. It now comprises 
five volumes in folio, making 2,562 pages, all carefully 
written. The journeys for this great achievement 
were made on horseback and on foot, chiefly on foot, 
twenty miles a day being frequently covered ; and this 
over the greater part of South Essex. May he live 
long enough to complete the north part of the county. 

Mr. King has examined all the Essex MSS. in the 
British Museum, and in other collections. From these 
he concludes that a greater amount of monumental de- 
struction has been committed by churchwardens and 
church rectors since the beginning of the last century 
than was done by the 17th century Puritans, who are 
usually the convenient scapegoats for the sins of the 
moderns. eo 

As yet, he has published no independent volume ; 
but he wrote nearly the whole of the ecclesiology for 
the two volumes of his friend, the late Rev. William 
Palin, entitled, Stifford and its Neighbourhood, and 
otherwise assisted him. His MS. Collections for Essex, 
chiefly from ancient MSS., are comprised, to the pre- 
sent time, in nearly thirty small quarto volumes, in- 
cluding six volumes of Testamenta Vetusta, Latin and 
English Wills, mostly in abstract, from the Court of 
Probate. He has printed many early Wills, with com- 
ments, in the Essex Archeological Society’s Transac- 
tions. His copy of Morant’s History of Essex (2 vols., 
folio) is interleaved and illustrated with some 2,000 
prints and original drawings, making nine volumes. 

Mr. King was one of the founders of the Essex 
Archeological Society, having been from the very 
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origin in communication on the subject with the Rev. 
E. L. Cutts. He was one of the Provisional Com- 
mittee, and attended the inaugural meeting at Col- 
chester in December 1852; was elected member of 
the Council; sectional secretary for the medieval 
period ; and joint editor with Mr. Cutts and Professor 
Marsden. On the resignation of Mr. Cutts, in 1866, 
he was elected honorary secretary ; and since then, up 
to the present time, he has been sole editor. What 

r. King has done for the Society as regards substan- 
tive papers, of which he is the largest individual con- 
tributor, is shown in the Appendix to this volume. 

I must also notice his supervision of the excavations 
he caused to be conducted on the site of Hadleigh 
Castle, prosecuted for five months consecutively by 
the aid of his eldest son. By this excavation he de- 
veloped the ground plan; and was the first who ever 
gave an accurate and intelligent description of the 
structure. Another memorable act of his is the re- 
covery of the very fine, though mutilated, monumental 
brass of Sir John Giffard (a.p. 1348). It is large, 
and one of the best examples. Sir John is in armour, 
which Mr. Waller pronounces to be some eighteen 
years earlier than the date of the execution of the 
brass. It had been removed from the church at its 
restoration. 


RICHARD SAINTHILL. — 


The names of Sainthill, Lindsay, and Aquilla Smith 
form a prominent trio in the numismatic literature of 
the present century. Contemporaries and friends of ' 
Cuff, Bergne, and Haigh, their names are enshrined in 
the Proceedings of the Numismatic Society, and in their 
separate works. With the first of these, Mr. Richard 
Sainthill, of Cork, I had much correspondence, to the 
remembrance of which [ am helped by his Olla Podrida, 
in two thick large octavo volumes, well illustrated by 
portraits, and by numerous plates of medieval coins, 
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drawn with great artistic skill and fidelity by Dr. Aquilla 
Smith. Ofan old Devonshire family, he has recorded 
much of interest relating to his native county, includ- 
ing exhaustive researches. on the coins minted at 
Exeter. The Olla Podrida was not published ; but it 
was given freely to his numerous friends and to foreign 
societies. It contains much interesting, curious, and, 
as the name implies, miscellaneous information, the 
result of his personal experience. As he speaks of see- 
ing the celebrated actress, Miss O’Neil, in Dublin, in 
1811, he must be claimed also by the last century ; 
and, that there may be no doubt about it, he tells us, 
in 1858, that he has ‘been cumbering the earth since 
28th January 1787.” 

But few of the living can speak from personal 
knowledge of Miss O’Neil, and of her great prede- 
cessor, Mrs. Siddons. Mr. John Clayton can; and 
his view of these two dramatic planets agrees with 
that of Mr. Sainthill. “Asan actress”, says the latter, 
it would not be difficult to contrast Mrs. Siddons and 
Miss O’Neil together. Their personifications of the 
mere characters had but little resemblance. The 
characteristic of Mrs. Siddons was grandeur; of Miss 
O’Neil it was loveliness. One rose above nature; the 
other revealed all that was pure and amiable in woman- 
hood. Dunsinane Castle was the undisputed property 
of the first ; the tomb of the Capulets belonged to the 
second. I do not assert that Mrs. Siddons was never 
tender, or that Miss O’Neil was never stern ; but the 
ruling passion being different in each, gave its distinc- 
tive tinge to all within its operation. The tenderness 
of Mrs. Siddons was elevated by her loftiness, while 
the sublimity of Miss O’Neil was softened by her 
loveliness.” This is the same impression that was 
made on Mr. and Miss Clayton: they considered Miss 
O’Neil as more natural than Mrs. Siddons. When Mr. 
Sainthill saw Miss O’Neil as Volumnia, and John 
Kemble as Coriolanus, he could not help being struck 
with the glaring inconsistency of stage managers in 
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often making sons and daughters appear older than 
their parents. In this case, he says, her youth and 
loveliness rendered her performance, by the strong 
contrast, a farce or burlesque. “John Kemble”, he 
writes, “in my time, looked very, very old in Roman 
characters, from having his long, scraggy, wrinkled 
neck always bare; and you consequently looked for 
proportionably increased age in his venerable parent. 
But to see him addressing, as mother, one whose voice, 
step, figure, and bloom (for she provokingly looked her 
very youngest then) bespoke her to be his grand- 
daughter, if not a generation even lower down, was 
worse than annoying ; the absurdity was so great you 
could not laugh at it. It seemed something worse 
than child’s play by grown-up men and women.” 

The merits of Signor Pistrucci and the Wyons as 
imperial coin and medal engravers were publicly dis- 
cussed with no little asperity and unseemly personal 
feeling. Mr. W. H. Hamilton, a vice-president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and a man of high classic taste, 
warmly espoused the cause of Pistrucci, who had been 
brought from Italy to assist in improving the coinage 
of George the Third, which had become insufferably 
bad and discreditable to a great nation. Pistrucei did 
much, for he was a man of no common ability ; and so 
did Thomas Wyon, and after him, William Wyon. 
But, after a few years, Pistrucci, although he was re- 
ceiving a high salary, was unemployed, and the chief 
engraving of the coins was given to William Wyon 
For ten years, Mr. Hamilton said, Pistrucci had no- 
thing to do but to take his salary. This was, no 
doubt, discreditable to the Masters of the Mint, who 
were men void of taste and of the requisite abilities 
for the post, save being dependent upon the Govern- 
ment of the day, and anxious only for its wages. 
Sainthill does not spare them; but he makes an ex- 
ception in favour of Lord Wallace, 4.pD. 1825. But in 
the controversy there was no need for calling in ques- 
tion the abilities of Pistrucci on the one hand, or of 
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the Wyons on the other; for they were of first-rate 
order. The family of the Wyons was unsurpassed in 
artistic skill; the genius which was. innate in the 
members, down to the present time, is conspicuous in 
their works; and, as regards the coinage, it is not 
their fault that the reverses of the current coins are 
tame and puerile. We are not an imaginative people, 
and with difficulty interpret emblems and _personifica- 
tions ; yet there is no reason why our coins, as well as 
being the medium of commerce, should not convey a 
comment on the country’s progress in art, science, and 
literature. 

Mr. Sainthill has given a most interesting history of 
the Wyons and their works; but one cannot help ob- 
serving that his friendly partiality has left him no 
room for others who also merit praise. I cannot find 
that he even mentions Alfred Stothard, although he 
refers briefly to the medal of Mehemet Ali; neither 
does he mention W. J. Taylor. He speaks of the 
great difficulty at the mint of hardening the dies, 
which were constantly breaking At this very time 
Alfred Stothard was soliciting employment at the mint 
to remedy this defect. He could harden dies, and, I 
believe, he alone could do it with certainty; yet he 
pleaded in vain. I once had an interview with Pis- 
truccl. He was working on the Waterloo medal, 
which, I think, he never completed. Sainthill says he 
was indolent; I found him courteous and communica- 
tive; but he complained bitterly of his treatment by 
the Government. I possess a gold medalet by him of 
the Duke of York, of minute size, exquisitely engraved, 
given me by Mr. Hamilton. 

There is much in the biography of the Sainthill 
family, to which the author’s friend, T. Crofton Croker, 
contributed largely, that comes into national history. 
Peter Sainthill, of Bradninch, born in 1593, was a 
model of loyalty ; and, having large property, he liber- 
ally supplied King Charles the First in his arduous 
and fatal contest with the Parliament ; and when the 
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King headed his army in the West, and was marching 
from Honiton to Tiverton, he was entertained a day 
and a night at Bradninch House; and then Peter Saint- 
hill accompanied him to Exeter, soon destined to 
surrender to Fairfax. In a long satirical doggerel, 
called “ Peter’s Banquet; or, The Cavalier in the 
Dumps,” written about 1645, the author, a partisan of 
Cromwell, pays him a tribute of almost unqualified 
praise : 
\ “He was a man of wit profound ; 

Recorder of his native town ; 

Humble, benign, of Norman blood, 

Caressed, esteemed, for being good. 

From his high rank in life was sent, 

A member twice to Parliament, 

From the good town of Tiverton, 

With Peter Balle of Mapleton ; 


But here he played a double game, 
That brought on him disgrace and shame.” 


At first he inclined to the popular side; but soon 
he espoused the cause of the King, and suffered for his 
loyalty. The sequestration of his estates soon followed. 
The only reward the family received from Charles the 
Second for their great sacrifices for his father was a 
pardon to Peter Sainthill (then dead twenty years), 
for any offences against the Crown ! 

With the vast amount of evidence preserved we can 
now dispassionately sit in judgment upon the Rebellion, 
the Protectorate, and the Restoration ; see causes and 
effects ; condemn much and justify but little. The 
death of Charles the First was a murder brought on 
by his own incapacity, arbitrary power, and love 
of self and family above the nation; a murder in no 

oint of view justifiable or politic, as crime is often 
called and excused. For what reason, however, he is 
called a martyr, the flexible clergy alone can explain 
to satisfy themselves. Mr. Hawkins, in The Silver 
Coins of England, excludes those of the Common- 
wealth, no doubt in a spirit of imagined loyalty, but 
not consistently. This epoch belongs to our history, 
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with its vices and its virtues, and truth and justice 
demand that it should not be slurred over. John 
Wesley calls Cromwell “a great, bad man”; and he de- 
signates the restored Stuart who succeeded him as “in 
every respect a consummate hypocrite, equally void of 
piety, mercy, honesty, and gratitude. Under a cover 
of gentleness, he was cruel and revengeful to a high 
degree. He was abandoned to all vices. A worse man 
never sat on the English throne; and few worse 
princes.” 

Mr. Dillon Croker possesses from fifty to sixty letters 
of Richard Sainthill to his father, Crofton Croker, 
chiefly on numismatic subjects, including probably the 
imaginary ancient Noviomagian medal, on which there 
is a curious correspondence in the Olla Podrida. His 
letters to me are, with the great mass of my friends’ 
correspondence, in the Mayer collections at Bebington, 
a couple excepted, which I here present. 


“Cork, 20th November 1852. 
‘““My DEAR SIR, 

“Many thanks for your letter of the 13th. You. flatter me 
by your good opinion ; and I am obliged by your support of Mr. 
Tobin, to whom I shall send your communication ; and if the rain 
ever ceases, will look for your letter in the Literary Gazette, I can 
allow great difference of opinion to exist in such a body as the Society 
of Antiquaries, with the most perfect honesty of intention, to increase 
the prosperity of it; but we want the Wellington spirit, to separate 
self, and to consider a matter on its merits, and not on yours or mine. 
As, I presume, the laws of the Antiquaries are not those of the Medes 
and Persians; if the treasurer’s purse lightens, I suppose, he must 
return to the old paths, when the lecture ‘comes from the last 
shilling’. In this mood, I can hear, without surprise, of one thinking 
another ‘crooked in old ways’, while he is thought by the antiquary, 
‘rash in new-fangled notions’. ‘What saith Mary the Queene?’ 


“Veritas Temporis Filia. 


“But IT am not prepared to hear, without surprise, that anybody 
having Charles Roach Smith as a Fel/ow labourer, should let him slip 
out of couples ; for | deem him to be rather a black swan, even in 
these days, when more people do put their hands to the antiquarian 
plough than in my boy days. However, if it be so, you will only 
monopolise laurels, where you have been wont to share them. 

“This part of Ireland is very poor in antiquarian remains, and 
there is very little feeling on the subject. Mr. Tobin took a field on 
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lease, to preserve a small castle, supposed to be about the time of 
Edward III, which the neighbours were pulling down for materials ; 
though we must admit that people who should know better have done 
worse. Think of the Colosseum of Rome. How many palaces have 
quarried their materials from its walls? 

“I have another volume of Olla Podrida at Mr. Nichols’s office. 
When he will have time to print it I don’t know ; but when he has, I 
hope, though to your ‘deeds’ I have only ‘words’, yet that you may 
find some articles in it interesting ; and meantime, remain, my 
dear sir, “Yours truly, 

“C, R. Smith, Esq. “Rp. SAINTHILL.” 

\ es 

* Cork, 10th October 1853. 

““My DEAR SIR, 

“T was gratified by your letter, and hope that, when leisure 
may allow you to look into my publication, the good opinion you are 
willing to entertain of it may not be disappointed. Iam, as you 
possibly know, a tradesman ; and, since 1804, have been endeavour- 
ing to earn my daily bread as best I may ; and, from over work of 
many years, am much older in constitution than even in years ; and, 
with the exception of the few London letters, all that is in the two 
volumes was written in the intervals (be they minutes or hours) 
of bread-and-butter earnings and employment, on the ‘identical spot’ 
where this is penning to you. This will explain to you my not having 
answered sooner your query, did I confine my collection of medals to 
the works of the Wyons? Most certainly not. I collect any and 
every medal that my purse allows me, in which I am interested, 
whether as a work of art, or as a matter of history; and I suppose 
that I have from 1,000 to 1,200 of all nations, chiefly Italian, French, 
British, Swedish, and German. If I was resident in or near London, 
I should confine myself chiefly to fine art; but here we can obtain 
little but through London sales; and sale catalogues are little to be 
depended upon, either as to art or condition. And I have a good 
many coins, chiefly English and Irish silver, respectable enough—re- 
spectable enough for a provincia] shopkeeper—but utterly below the 
consideration of a London collector ; so I smile when I think how the 
Gogs and Magogs of London must open their wondering eyes, when [I 
presume to differ from their Jaw and gospel. With my best wishes 
for your successful labours, 

“ Yours truly, 
“C, R. Smith, Esq. * Rp. SAINTHILL.” 


CAPTAIN W. H. SMYTH, R.N., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


Privately printed works, such as the Olla Podrida, 
are, of course, confined to a few, and are not to be 
found in all public libraries, or in those of all literary 
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societies. In these days of publishing adventure, it 
would be worth the while of some competent person, 
who has leisure, to edit a list of the more important, 
with a summary of their contents. I have mentioned 
those printed under the auspices of the Dukes of North- 
umberland. Two more occur to me of prominent im- 
portance, written by one of the most accomplished 
men of the day, Captain (subsequently Admiral) 
William Henry Smyth, R.N., K.S.F., F.RS., F.S.A., 
etc. The first is a Descriptive Catalogue of a Cabinet 
of Roman Imperial Large-Brass Medals; the second 
is the d4ides Hartwelliane ; or, Notices of the Manor 
and Mansions of Hartwell; both are in quarto. 

The illustrations to history, chronology, geography, 
and art afforded by coins are set forth in this descrip- 
tive catalogue with great knowledge of the subject, 
with general learning and eloquence, so that the 
volume, of 352 pages, would be of great value to the 
numismatic student, while it could be read with 
pleasure by the educated and intellectual. A com- 
panion to this work, and equally sealed to the public, 
is Admiral Smyth’s Descriptive Catalogue of a Cabinet 
of Roman Consular and Family Coins, belonging to 
the Duke of Northumberland, in 4to., 323 pages, 1856. 
With many more of various kinds, this cabinet of coins 
was presented by the Duke to the Numismatic Society 
through Admiral Smyth, his old shipmate and colleague 
in numismatology and antiquities. ‘The two volumes 
present an attractive and reliable body of the highest 
information for the student, down to the period of 
what is called the Lower Empire. I had quite for- 
gotten that the author had printed one of my letters, 
until it occurred to me in opening this volume while 
penning these Retrospections. I am tempted to reprint 
it here, omitting a compliment paid me. 

“5, Liverpool Street, City. 
“May 4th, 1852. 
“My DEAR SIR, 


“When I ventured to explain the stamp upon the fragments 
of tiles found at Studfall, cL. BR., as meaning, probably, Classtari2 
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Britannic, I was influenced by a consideration of the maritime im- 
portance of the locality in former times. Inscriptions yielded me a 
little assistance. I found that in the time of Trajan there was a 
cohort in Britain called Classiana ; and that at a much later period 
there were other cohorts of a similar kind, of which the first, called 
lia Classica, probably so named after Hadrian, was quartered at 
Tunnocelum, a maritime station in the north. I also found, at 
Boulogne, mention made of one P. Greecius Tertinus, TR. CL. BR., a 
tribune of the British fleet. But we get no information from ancient 
writers relative to the forces serving on board ship in the British 
seas, or where the vessels were stationed, or how commanded ; and 
we aie pretty much left to conjecture, from incidental notices in 
general narratives, the magnitude and importance of the Classis 
Britannica. Its power was felt long before Edward the Third placed 
its emblem on his,nobles ; long before Alfred built his navy to repel 
the Danes. Britain had been gained from the Roman Empire by the 
British fleet under Carausius ; and lost, probably in the untoward 
fog which obscured it off the Isle of Wight, while the Romans landed 
on the Hampshire or Sussex coast, and beat the exhausted soldiers 
of Allectus. 

“The inscription which we have lately discovered records a 
Prefect of the British fleet; and it proves.that at some rather early 
period he had his quarters in or about the Portus Lemanis, our 
Lymne, in Kent. On some occasion, he set up an altar, probably 
dedicated to Neptune. But, unfortunately (as the antiquary has 
often to say), the altar is fragmentary ; and the Romans themselves 
used it as part of the foundation of the great gateway, which you 
will see engraved on page 252 of my Richborough volume. I had 
previously noticed that all the inscriptions on tiles, found in our 
researches, were on porteons only, and that they had been used as 
building materials; none of the perfect tiles made for the buildings 
in the castrum are inscribed. In the letters of the altar are numerous 
small barnacles, which prove that for a considerable period the stone 
had been covered by the sea ; and we thus ascertain that both it and 
the marked tiles belong to a time antecedent to the building of the 
great castrum, to which, for other reasons, I had assigned a late 
date. 

“IT hope shortly to forward you a copy of my Report on our exca- 
vations, with an engraving of the altar. In the meantime, I have 
much pleasure in placing in your hands this little additional acquisi- 
tion to the scanty materials to the early history of our country and 
of the British Navy ; and I beg to remain, 

“My dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 
“CQ, Roacw Smita. 

“To Captain W. H. Smyth, Cras. Brit. etc.” 


The Aides Hartwelliane, of 414 pages, illustrated, re- 
quires to be examined. before the value of its miscel- 
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laneous contents can be appreciated. Though, as its 
name implies, devoted to Hartwell House, in ‘Bucking- 
hamshire, the seat of Dr. John Lee, F. ion F.S.A., 

and some time President of the Numismatic Society, it 
takes a wider range than the mansion itself, with its 
observatory, its muniment- -room, library, and treasures 
of antiquities of various kinds. Not a subject 1 is touched 
without its being made the medium of imparting some 
novel information, and that in a pleasing and lucid 
way. It contains, moreover, a copious account of 
Louis X VIII, King of France, and of the royal family 
and numerous suite, during oer residence at Hart- 
well House, from 1807 to 1814. This episode in the 
life of the king is full of curious incidents as well as 
historical materials, and will well repay investigation. 


“St. John’s Lodge, near Aylesbury, 9.3.’60. 

‘My pEAR COLLEAGUE, 

“ In re ‘Gardening’. When.I wrote that part of the Ades 
Hartwelliane which runs between pages 33 and 43, I had resorted to 
several works on medizeval horticulture, but almost ré infecta. How- 
ever, I find much ‘gathering’ on the subject in the Hon. Daines 
Barrington’s paper in the seventh vol. of the Archeologia; and for good 
feeling about gardens run your eye over Bacon’s Essay on that 
head, which, curiously enough, is now lying before me for another 
reference. 

‘Mr. Hobler has written to me about dedicating his work to me ; 
but I gave him my opinion that zs friend, Dr. Lee, might be a better 
Macenas ; and I rather think that my advice is adopted. Mr. Nichols 
gave me to understand that the book was printed some time since, 
but I have heard no more about it. 

“JT have not seen Parts I and II (Col. Ant.) ; but am always, 

“Yours very truly, 
“WwW. H. Smyrna. 

“Another poetic theme is started in the ‘ Rifleman’s Daughter’! 

“C, R. Smith, Esq., F.S.A., 

“Temple Place, Strood, by Rochester, Kent.” 


Mr. Francis Hobler’s work, alluded to above, was 
published in 1859, in two volumes quarto, dedicated 
to Dr. Lee and Captain Smyth. It is entitled Records 
of Roman Mistory, as Hxhibited on the Roman Coins. 
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The following letter will show how coins sell when 
they are collected with taste and judgment. Mr. 
Hobler had not been very many years in forming the 
cabinet which produced such a respectable sum, and 
the two volumes, which, I understood, did not meet a 
sale commensurate with their worth. - 


“47, Canonbury Square, 
“Saturday night, 30th July 1859. 

“(My DEAR SIR, 

*‘T have been much engaged professionally, and much annoyed 
and worried in various ways that I have not been able to write to you 
of late. The sale is over, as you know ; and had I been able to have 
kept it back until next year, and in the meantime got out my book, 
I daresay I should have had a larger total. The Lord be praised for 
what it is, £1,759 odd. Iam now getting on with the book, but it 
goes slow. I have been prevented correcting all last week. I have 
now been able to finish correcting to sheet O, pp. 104 ; yet only just 
finished at Claudius, which brings me to the Arch DE BRITANN. again ; 
and, looking at your Collectanea, I see your woodcut of the inscrip- 
tion, which I presume was done by Mr. Fairholt. If you have the 
block handy, would you be so kind as to lend it me, for it will make 
a far better explanation than mere letters can do? I shall be very 
much obliged to you, and, as you know, Nichols will take care of it. 
Mr. Fairholt has, I believe, done all his drawings, and they are cer- 
tainly very good, and look very well indeed in the book ; and when 
they come to be put on the better sort of paper, they will tell out, 
and make it a very interesting work. But I think the price, two 
guineas, is too small. It will be full 700 pages when complete ; and 
I do not know how I can well raise the price, unless I make a distinction 
of subscribers and non-subscribers, the one two guineas, the other 
three guineas. What think you of such astep? I have got as many 
subscribers as will pay for my illustrations, and that is a very small 
number ; but I do not much care for that ; [ll try and fight through. 

“Tf Mr. Fairholt has the block, will you be so kind as to write to 
him to spare it me on loan ? 

“The weather has been oppressively hot. I hope it is moderating ; 
and I should be sorry to hear that you or your sister have been 
suffering from it. I hope you have both escaped. 

“T remain, with kind regards to you both, 
“Very truly yours, 


“C. R. Smith, Esq. “Fras. HoBLER.” 


Mr. Hobler’s concern for me during what he terms 
hot weather, is rather amusing; for I never remember 
being too warm in a climate in which cold is so usual 
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and heat so rare! We are not like Siberia or Canada ; 
but take the year throughout, and we must be sensible 
that cold, damp, and foe predominate. The British 
fogs attracted the Roman historian’s notice ; and 
Shakespeare, who noticed everything in nature, must 
have felt their depressing and malign influence, for 
when King Lear seeks curses for the unnatural Goneril, 
he can find nothing worse than “ blasts and fogs upon 
thee”. Climate has great influence upon the national 
character; to prove this we need only compare England 
and Germany with France and Italy. 

Mr. Hobler’s two thick volumes on his coins have 
not received the attention they deserved, and I doubt 
if they sold well. Yet they are worth a place by the 
side of Captain Smyth’s on the shelf of every numis- 
matic student. The coins were collected with dis- 
crimination, and many were of the rarest types. Not 
a few were from the Devonshire and Pembroke cabi- 
nets, bought when they were dispersed under the 
auctioneer’s hammer. Mr. Hobler, feeling that such a 
collection would be valuable for educational purposes, 
offered it to the City of London, to Manchester, to 
Liverpool, and to some other large towns, but in vain. 
He took the next best step to make it of public utility 
by printing these volumes, for some further informa- 
tion on which I must refer my readers to the fifth 
volume of my Collectanea Antiqua, in which are some 
of the illustrations by Fairholt. 


JOSEPH BARNARD DAVIS, M.D., F.S.A., ETC., 
AND 
JOHN THURNAM, M.D., F.8.A., ETC. 


I have joined together my friends, the authors of 
the Crama Britannica, because during the progress of 
this great work they were in close co-operation with 
each other, and with myself and some of my particular 
friends. It was during a visit to Mr. Bateman at 
Youlgrave, in 1849, and after a close examination of 
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a large number of human skulls, which he had obtained 
from the Derbyshire British and Saxon graves, that 
Dr. Davis was prompted to undertake this work, chiefly 
by the persuasion of Mr. Bateman, who at once placed 
the large Derbyshire collection at his service. He 
associated himself with Dr. Thurnam, who had exten- 
sive experience in craniology from the western counties, 
and also from wide fields in Yorkshire ; and together 
they soon found access to the collections of the Hon. R. 
C. Neville; to what had been preserved from Kent ; 
to Scotland, Ireland, and, for comparison, to some of 
the crania preserved from Frankish graves by the 
Abbé Cochet. 

Archeology had so far advanced that it was easy to 
determine which graves and their contents would be 
assigned to the Britons, which to the Romans and 
Romano-Britons, and which to the Saxons; and for 
historical purposes this information seemed sufficient ; 
but there was a step further which could be taken, 
and that was to examine the skulls themselves, and 
measure from cerebral organisation their different 
measure of intellect and mental character. Professor 
Morton had formed his Crania Americane on the 
aborigines of America; and his Crama <Algyptiaca 
upon skulls from the catacombs of Egypt; but, as Dr. 
Pritchard, the great ethnological authority, lamented, 
nothing, as yet, of the kind had been attempted on an 
adequate scale for our own country. Drs. Davis and 
Thurnam then had Great Britain to themselves; and 
in 1856 they produced the first decade of their Crania 
Britannica, and the sixth and last in 1865, in imperial 
quarto, with sixty lithographs of skulls of the actual 
size, and with many woodcuts, a splendid monument 
to the authors’ industry, perseverance, and learning. 

In their arduous researches Drs. Davis and Thurnam 
have been guided by rigid conscientiousness, confirming 
their craniological observations by the aid of archeology, 
so as to ensure the authenticity of the skulls examined. 
They come to the conclusign that the ancient Britons 
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were indigenous; and that there is no evidence that 
Britain and the other western isles were colonised, as 
asserted by some, from remote countries. From the 
strongly marked personality in the skulls of the ancient 
Britons of various periods, they are led to object to and 
deny any progressive development of man in these 
islands from any inferior race. ‘“‘ We have not met 
with”, they say, ‘the least trace of such elementary 
man in the course of our inquiry. That any different 
and distinct race preceded the tribes who inhabited 
the islands on the invasion of Julius Cesar we cannot 
but regard as a gratuitous assumption, devoid of evi- 
dence for its support, and at variance with the evidence 
which exists.” The doctrine of “natural selection” is 
not accepted. 

The absence of marks of disease in the bones of the 
ancient Britons is noted, and the plates show what must 
have been observed by all explorers, that the teeth, 
whether of Britons, Romans, or Saxons, are almost in- 
variably sound and perfect,and that whether the owners 
are old or young. This is not the happy case at the pre- 
sent day ; now it would be difficult to find even a young 
person with teeth completely sound, while, as age ad- 
vances, but few escape cruel torments from decayed 
masticators. This, of course, is explained by the luxuries 
of modern diet, but scarcely to be tolerated patiently 
in the conviction that, notwithstanding, human life is 
prolonged. 

In looking over my correspondence it is not a little 
curious that so many letters are imperfectly dated ; 
yet often some internal evidence, as is in the following, 
will mark the year. 

“* Devizes, September 2nd. 

“ My DEAR SIR, 


““T beg to request your kind attention to the prospectus of 
a work which, if a sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained, 
I hope, in conjunction with my friend Mr. Davis, to give the scientific 
world. Should it be in your power in any way to assist us in our 
undertaking, particularly in procuring names for our subscription 
list, you will very much oblige me. 
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“T cannot claim for our proposed work the amount of popularity 
and general interest which attaches to some other departments of 
archeology ; yet I trust we may command sufficient interest and 
support to insure the production of this work. 

“ Wishing you all success in the prosecution of your inquiries at 


Anderida, “Tam, dear Sir, 
“Yours very truly, 
“ R. Smith, Esq. “Joun THuRNAM.” 
\ ROMAN LONDON. 


In my former volume I have said something about 
my, life in London, and I have touched on researches 
in the ruins of Londinium, or Roman London, and the 
formation of the collection of its remains, which oc- 
cupied so many of the years of my laborious and busy 
life, and led to the acquaintance of so many whom I 
have recorded, and of many more to whose friendship 
and literary merit I wish to pay tribute. 

When we visit cities which have not so thoroughly 
outgrown their ancient boundaries as Roman London 
has, cities such as Treves, Nismes, Arles, Autun, Dax, 
and others, we see monumental evidences of their former 
extent and grandeur; and, to a certain degree, we 
can, in imagination, conceive their pristine magnificence. 
But it is not so with Roman London. Its site has 
never been deserted. The peculiar advantages of the 
situation have so attracted the mercantile spirit of the 
world, that whatever misfortunes may have befallen it, 
whatever outrages may have laid prostrate its temples, 
its forum, its basilica, its palaces, and its private 
dwellings, the cnward-pressing tide of commerce has 
never relaxed ; the ruins of one age have been covered 
by the buildings of another, to be, in a following re- 
volution, the basis of a new superstructure. Everything 
old was sacrificed to the unimaginative, narrow-minded 
spirit of commercial speculation and trafic; so that 
now we have to seek for the remains of the Roman 
city some twelve to twenty feet below the present 
level, densely packed with the palaces of traders. To 
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these the very churches of the middle ages have, almost 
all, been forced to give way. 

From discoveries made on the sites of other towns 
and cities in Britain, certainly inferior in every 
respect to Londinium, some idea may be given of the 
importance of the latter. Examine the disclosures 
made at Wroxeter, York, Colchester, Verulam, Lin- 
coln, and Bath, to say nothing of those in the military 
fortresses in the north, with their sculptures and in- 
scriptions. Verulam, which had its theatre for dramatic 
representations, now grows corn and turnips. Lincoln 
had, at least, one bronze equestrian statue; temples 
and bronze statues are traced at Bath; and the ruins 
of extensive and luxurious public baths are now being 
divulged. At Cirencester were temples of architectural 
splendour, and villas adorned with tasteful tessellated 
pavements. These and other towns could not possibly 
have surpassed, if they equalled, the architectural and 
artistic possessions of the metropolis of the province 
of Britain. 

The scheme and limits of my Retrospections will 
only permit me to give a few illustrations to my 
remarks. Here is one of several large, squared stones, 
it is impossible to say how many, which carried an 
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important inscription upon a public building, a temple 
probably, which stood near where Nicholas Lane 
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enters Cannon Street. The other portions were pro- 
bably close at hand; but I could not induce the con- 
tractor for the excavations, or the “ City Authorities”, 
though earnestly entreated through Mr. Deputy Lott, 
to instigate or countenance the slightest search beyond 
the prescribed line contracted for. With some dif- 
ficulty I got the stone (between two and three feet in 
length) deposited in the Guildhall ; but even there it 
was not safe: not long after I sought for it in vain. 
This was in 1850, so that the present Corporation 
cannot be reproached for this instance of the apathy 
and ignorance of the preceeding civic rulers. There 
was then no W. H. Overall as librarian and archeeolo- 
gical custodian. | 

This fragment is the commencement of, apparently, 
a long, and certainly an important one, in which the 
province of Britain, PRovincia BRITAnnia, held a pro- 
minent place, whether invoked or invoking ; and the 
Nvmc is an address to the deity, probably of some 
Cesar. The other stones would have dispelled all 
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Thirteen inches in length. 


Londinium was adorned with bronze statues, some 
of heroic size. Such was that to which belonged the 
head of the Emperor Hadrian, found in the Thames ;* 


1 On this see further in [/lustrations of Roman London, p. 30. 
* Tt forms the frontispiece of the same work. 
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and the hand, which probably indicates another statue 
of the same Emperor, excavated in Thames Street, 
near the Tower. Since then fragments have been 
found of other bronze statues. The bronze statuettes, 
of exquisite workmanship, figured in the Archewologia 
and in the Illustrations of Roman London, may be 
referred to as examples of the minor works of high art, 
common in the Roman city, for which the British 
Museum may be consulted. 

The tessellated pavements, which have been fre- 
quently shown in part, but seldom wholly, are of 
varied artistic merit, as may be seen by reference 
to my Illustrations, and to what Mr. J. E. Price has 
since published. In many instances the great depth at 
which they were touched upon below the streets, run- 
ning on each side beneath the houses, forbade even a 
sketch being made ; for the excavators were not allowed 
to slacken their labours ; the finely-worked coloured 
mosaics were no more respected than sculptures and 
inscriptions. Here is the corner of a flooring of a room 
laid open, at the depth of eleven feet, in Fenchurch 
Street, all that could be seen; all that could be 
sketched by the rapid and faithful hand of my friend 
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Dimensions, 3 feet 4 inches, by 2 feet 6 inches. 
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Fairholt. The colours of the peacock and vase are of 
a dull brown, red, yellow, white, and blue, upon a 
white ground ; the blue is in glass, a material only 
used in pavements of the higher class. 

The inner walls of the houses were invariably paint- 
ed with tasteful designs, in colours which, when dis- 
covered, were as bright as when looked upon by the 
owners. The plaister upon which they were painted, 

ways good and strong, was sometimes of an extra- 
ordinary thickness; and, in some instances, showed 
repainting. I have seen these wall-paintings carried 
off by cart-loads. We could decide, from what was 
saved, that the rooms were usually painted in square 
compartments or panels, the prevailing colours being 
red, both bright and dark, grey, black, blue, and green, 


with borders of various colours. The centres of the 


panels were designs of flowers, foliage, birds, and 

arabesques, occasionally animals, and sometimes genil, 

or other mythological subjects. Here is an example 
VOL. II. DD 
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from the ruins of a house in Great St. Helen’s, show- 
ing the complete subject of an entire compartment. 
The ground is red; the figure of the youth with a 
bunch of grapes, and the trellis pattern, yellow; the 
stars white; the ornament on the left side towards 
the top, purple or dark blue; the borders, white and 
dark blue. 

At Sens, among many other interesting sculptures, 
is one representing the entire process of Roman wall- 
painting in fresco ; by the aid of Mr. Waller it is en- 
eraved and explained in my Illustrations of Roman 
London. It had evidently been part of the sepulchral 
monument of a fresco painter. With the other sculp- 
tures given in Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iv, and many 
more, it was taken out of the town wall when it was 
destroyed for some supposed civic necessity. It is 
remarkable that all the wall-paintings of the Roman 
villas throughout the country are well executed and 
in good taste. The art, like others, must have been 
universally taught upon true and sound principles. 
The tiles made in the north of Britain are as good as 
those made at Rome. The coins of Carausius and 
Allectus will bear comparison with the best of the 
imperial mint. 

From the moist, bogey soil of some districts of the 
Roman town we recovered many specimens of the 
sandals which had trodden upon the pavements, to- 
gether with other works in leather. We might say 
with Hamlet, over the skull, “ Here’s revolution, had 
we the trick to see it!” For the feet were gone, and 
the bodies the feet had carried were gone, but the 
shoes which the feet had worn were there in their 
original emptiness! Here are two examples from 
many for such of my readers as may care to look at 
them. 

They are all well made, of various patterns, and 
would do credit to any London shoemaker of the pre- 
sent day. The soles, usually of two or three layers of 
leather, are often well studded with nails. The ex- 
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amples here given were probably for women. The 
military sandals are not so much ornamented, are 
stouter, and better adapted for the climate and rough 
work. 


I can only venture here just to give some idea 
of the pottery found in such abundance in London; 
that of the red, lustrous kind, commonly called 
“ Samian”; a misnomer, for there is abundance of 
evidence to show that it was made in Gaul and Ger- 
many, probably imitated from Italian manufactures, 
of which we have discovered a few rare examples. At 
Bordeaux I found a funereal inscription to the daugh- 
ter of a potter whose name is common on the ware 
excavated in London. Of the names of the potters, 
many hundreds of varieties have been met with in 
London, usually stamped across the centre of the in- 
terior of the vessels; printed indeed; and it is wonderful 
that, having gone so far, the Romans did not see that 
by making the letters movable they could have anti- 
cipated what was left for the less imaginative middle 


ages—printing ! 
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These two examples are of the plain, unornamented 
kinds, of which there are very many varieties ; and that 


below is a specimen, not one of the best, of the de- 
corated, of which I have given in my ftoman London 
so many kinds. The designs upon them include 


mythological personages and subjects, animals of all 
kinds, real and fabulous, gladiatorial combats, hunt- 
ing scenes, bacchanalian groups, the vine, floral orna- 
ments, ete. 

Of the kind which I believe to be of Italian manu- 
facture, I give a fine and rare example; of such, only 
a few other fragmentary specimens have been found. 
The figures are in high relief, and have usually been 
formed in separate moulds; and affixed to the vessel 
before it is baked. When I suggest Italy as the 
birthplace of this superior “‘ Samian” ware, it is very 
evident that the Romano-Gaulish artists who designed 
and fabricated the elegant fictile works discovered 
near Moulins, in the Département de |’Allier, could 


oe 
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have executed the other. In this case further evi- 
dence is needed. Spain remains almost unexplored ; 
and parts of the south and south-west of France yet 
want more complete investigation. 


I may recapitulate, at the risk of an occasional 
repetition, the circumstances under which I formed 
the Collection, catalogued in 193 pages of large octavo, 
of which the Saxon and Medizval remains form part. 

These circumstances were the extensive alterations 
made in the City, for widening the old and for making 
new streets; and also for improving the sewerage, 
which, from long neglect, much needed improvement. 
At the same time the bed of the Thames near London 
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Bridge had to be deepened. The ballast-heaving, as 
it is called, opened a mine of treasures. Through it 
were obtained the bronze head of Hadrian, the pre- 
cious bronze statuettes, a large number of coins, and 
minor objects of interest. The coins were all well 
preserved, as might have been expected, and as bright 
as when minted. Some of the gold-coloured brass 
deceived the Jews, who bought them of the labourers 
as gold at an advanced price, not at once detecting 
their error.’ It was, for me, an exciting recreation to 
be upon the barge when the machinery for raising the 
gravel was at work upon a fertile spot, and to help 
pick up the coins as they were poured out in the 
gravel upon the deck. Some escaped us; but man 

were afterwards obtained from localities to which the 
ballast was taken to repair the banks of the Thames. 
I have, in the previous volume, told how at Barnes 
was found the leg of one of the statuettes. Similar 
recoveries were made by the aid of juvenile auxiliaries. 
I myself made fruitful visits to Barnes, rising early 
and walking there to breakfast. For a long time I 
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' The practised eye is seldom deceived. I had brought me, by a 
Jew, a massive ring, for which, as brass, a high sum was asked. I 
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had possession of the tail of a bronze peacock, without 
knowing what to make of it. One day, while I was 
upon the barge watching the ballast-heaving, the 
body of the bird came to the surface. I immediately 
recognised and claimed it: the heretofore puzzling 
tail fitted exactly. 

The workmen, navies they were called, engaged 
upon the sewers and streets, as might have been ex- 
pected, were ignorant of everything but their duty ; 
and the Committee of City Improvements, and the 
Commissioners of Sewers, were equally ignorant. Thus 
the navvies were left to themselves and their work. 
If they found things which they could sell they sold 
them; if they met with foundations of buildings, 
hypocausts, and pavements, they grubbed them up. 
Considering the vast extent of ground excavated, the 
number of years through which the excavations were 
carried on, and the hundreds of labourers employed, it 
must be obvious that numerous valuable remains of 
ancient art were discovered, abstracted, and lost. The 
portion which I obtained would also have perished 
or passed away had I not instructed the men and 
encouraged them, by the most persuasive of all argu- 
ments, to preserve. But my time was much occu- 
pied; and im spite of vigilance, [ found I could not 
secure all; and soon I had to encounter direct and 
rigid opposition from the agents of the City authori- 
ties. 

The statue, in oolitic limestone, from Bevis Marks, 
which forms the frontispiece to my Catalogue, had been 
carried away, beyond the limits of the City, and was 
about to be sent to a distant part of the country ; but, 
at some trouble and cost, I recovered it. For this I 
was summoned before the Lord Mayor, as a receiver of 
stolen property! I was, however, treated with respect 
by the civic bench, and cheered by the workmen, who 


was obliged to decide at once, and I bought it. It proved to be of 
pure gold, weighing over three sovereigns. - 
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proved true to me and false to their employers. The 
press also, as usual, took my part, Zhe Times especially ; 
and I had to intreat it to reserve the thunderbolts it 
was prepared to hurl against the Corporation. I was 
amused at this and other instances of their pitiful 
jealousy and ignorance. 

In the meantime, the Museum, as I now called my 
collections, had assumed imposing proportions. It was 
daily resorted to by the most eminent in science and 
art, as well as by general visitors to the metropolis ; 
and the newspapers, from time to time, inserted it in 
their list of places worth seeing. Apsley Pellatt 
found one of his pet inventions anticipated by the 
Roman glass-makers ; and Mordan was surprised to 
find that the Roman locksmith knew all the subtleties 
of his patented keys. Some Common Councilmen were 
astonished at the fineness of the Roman gold, and 
wondered it had not been stamped with the Hall- 
mark! Here is matter for reflection. Having lectured 
for over an hour to a lady and her daughter on the 
various objects in the museum, and believing I had 
made a good impression, I was not a little mortified to 
hear the mother, on leaving, offer me her aviary of 
stuffed birds! I implored her to bestow it on her 
county museum. But the unimpressible were excep- 
tions. ‘The extensive correspondence which arose from 
the collections, Roman, Saxon, and Medizeval, proves 
to what useful ends they served. Before I left London 
Mr. Mayer told me that the letters I had transferred 
to him had been mounted and bound in forty volumes. 
On my part, I flatter myself, I can take a little 
credit as the expositor of my Museum to my numerous 
visitors. When I told Mr. Dawson Turner that the 
Trustees of the British Museum had decided to take 
it, he said, “It will not be of much use unless they 
take you also.” 

Dr. J. Y. Simpson, President of the College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh, who wrote on the Roman 
Oculists’ Stamps, on the Roman Army Doctors, and 
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on Roman Surgical Instruments, was a frequent visitor 
as well as correspondent. On one occasion he met, in 
my museum, Dr. James Clark, physician to the Queen, 
and Dr. William Beattie, physician to King William 
IV, and distinguished in the field of literature. I was 
fortunate in securing as friends many eminent in the 
medical profession, among whom I may mention Dr. 
James Copland, F.R.S., Dr. H. W. Diamond, F.S.A., 
¥. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., Dr. F. H. Ramadge, Dr. R. 
J. Culverwell, Dr. R. H. Allnatt, F.S.A. (who cured 
me of brow ague), Dr. Wake Smart, Dr. T. H. Brush- 
field, Mr. Montague Gosset, and latterly, Drs. Blundell, 
father and son, by whose advice I left London. Of 
these, Dr. Diamond is my oldest antiquarian friend, and 
next to him Dr. Wake Smart, both yet living. Dr. 
Brushfield, for some years, was one of my London 
allies. Then he removed to Chester, where he had a 
wide field for the exercise of his antiquarian tastes; and 
he turned it to advantage. Chester had lost the in- 
telligent and amiable Rev. W. H. Massie, and although 
it possessed Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Hicklin, Mr. 
Potts, Mr. Peacock, and others, whose names shine in 
the Journal of the local society, yet Dr. Brushfield was 
a great acquisition, as his papers and etchings in the 
said Journal demonstrate. Those on Obsolete Punish- 
ments are among the best, if not the very best, on the 
subject ; while those on the Roman remains of Chester 
are sound, and the result of close reading and personal 
research. They present a great contrast to some of 
the very speculative views which have been taken of 
that interesting Roman town. There is an amusing 
episode in his researches at Chester. The foundations 
of a large Roman building were partly laid open in 
Bridge Street. Dr. Brushfield and others of the local 
society were quite alive to its importance, and were 
closely studying the walls, pavements, bases of columns, 
etc., and were making plans and taking photographs. 
In the meantime, Mr. Tite, who happened to be visit- 
ing Chester, was attracted by the discovery, and forth- 
VOL. Il. EE 
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with read a paper on it to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, shewing that, in his view, the remains were 
those of a temple. Dr. Brushfield, in a very temperate 
and argumentative lecture, so refuted Mr. Tite’s opinion 
that he had to modify his views, or rather to recant. 
The building was extensive, and of good architectural 
pretensions, and partly, at least, of a public character, 
which an inscription, had it been perfect, would have 
explained ; but fate, as it were, in mockery of history, 
had only left a few disjointed letters. I am happy to 
add that Dr. Brushfield is hving and well; and although 
Dr. Copland and Mr. Pettigrew have long since de- 
parted, yet a daughter of the former, Mrs. Grain, of 
Eltham, has visited me at Strood ; and last year I met 
her, and a daughter of Mr. Pettigrew, now Mrs. Gor- 
don Hills, at the Brighton Congress. J am in hopes 
that some of the Culverwell family are yet living. 

Dr. William Bell’s title was from some foreign liter- 
ary college. A native, I think, of Hull, he had followed 
some profession or business at Hamburg, and was in- 
timately connected with some of the leading German 
literary and antiquarian societies. He wrote in The 
Gentleman's Magazine, in the Transactions of the 
Essex Society on the Colchester Sphinx, in the 
Journal of the British Archeological Association, and 
in the proceedings of other societies ; and he published 
works on Puck and on Folk-lore. His writings show 
extensive reading, but sometimes an imagination out- 
stripping judgment. Here is a curious instance of it. 
He had written a voluminous paper for Zhe Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, based upon act ii, scene 1, of King 
John, and chiefly upon lines 2 and 3 of that act— 


“Arthur, that great fore-runner of thy blood, 
Richard, had robb’d the lion of his heart”, 


believing that he had made a heraldic discovery of 
consequence. As I was on the staff of this magazine, 
and Dr. Bell and I were very intimate, he sent me his 
paper to pass on to the editor. I had almost obeyed 
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him ; but, by accident, I opened the paper, and at once 
found that he had entirely misread the passage on 
which he based his imagined discovery. He had taken 
“Arthur” to be in the nominative instead of the 
vocative case! It was with some difficulty I convinced 
him of his error. He died at Bonn during, or soon 
after, the congress there, which he attended. 
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With Mr. Jacob Henry Burn I became acquainted 
very early in my city life. He was a constant visitor 
to my museum, and he derived, I know, some benefit 
from it. He possessed a vast amount of information 
of a peculiar and not unimportant kind, as may be 
shown by Hone’s Every Day Book, to which he was 
the greatest contributor, as he has told me, and as I 
had heard from others. He married a daughter of 
Hone, and was in business as a bookseller; and 
although he failed, he never relinquished the vocation, 
for his great knowledge of books retained him many 
customers and some good friends. To a suggestion of 
his is due the particular form my Collectanea Antiqua 
took, the text of the earlier numbers of Vol. i being 
subservient to my etchings, while, as I advanced, 
this order became reversed, to the advantage of the 
work. 

In 1853 Mr. Burn printed A Descriptiwe Catalogue 
of the London Traders’, Tavern, and Coffee-house Tokens 
of the Seventeenth Century, of which a second and en- 
larged edition appeared in 1855. The collection 
catalogued was Mr. Beaufoy’s, who presented it to the 
Corporation, at whose cost the Catalogue was printed 
for distribution to the members and a selected few. 
It is by far the best work on the subject, though not 
so voluminous as some. He elevates the tokens 
struck as a substitute for small legal coinage into 
vehicles for most interesting information on civic life 
in the seventeenth century. ‘Thus to the token of the 
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Dunstan’s Tavern, within Temple Bar, he devotes five 
and a half pages, full of Ben Jonson and other poets 
and dramatists who assembled in the great room of the 
tavern, called the Apollo, with Ben Jonson’s sociable 
rules for the noble fraternity ; followed by the history 
of the house down to its purchase in 1787 by the 
Messrs. Child, when its site became covered by what 
is now Child’s Place. | 

Under the token struck for a trader in Long Lane, 
whose sign was the Whittington’s Cat, he demolishes 
the popular story which has amused so many genera- 
tions, of old as well as young. Burn writes :—“ The 
tradition of Whittington’s Cat has served to amuse and 
delight the childhood of many, many thousands; nor 
is it possible, in more adult years, to shake off the 
delusions cherished and imbibed in our youthful dreams. 
Still, it has no reality; it is a pleasing fiction, so 
agreeable to our better feelings, so happy in its believed 
results, that regret is excited when it happens not to 
be true. Sir Richard Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor 
of London, in the years 1397, 1406, and 1419, was 
born in 1360, the son of Sir William Whittington, 
Knight, and Dame Joan his wife, He was, therefore, 
not a poor boy; and the story of bis halting, a tired, 
justifiable runaway, and resting on a stone at 
Holloway while Bow bells merrily sounded to his 
hearing, 


“Turn again, Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London”, 


has no other origin than a flourish of fancy created by 
some poetical brain, He was a mercer, amassed great 
wealth, and served the office of sheriff in 1393, but is 
not known to have been a merchant adventurer. He lent 
large sums to King Henry the Fifth, for advancing the 
war against France, was knighted by that monarch, and 
died in 1425. The only fact in the story is the circum- 
stance that the maiden name of Sir Richard’s wife was 
Alice Fitzwarren; all else is falsified history. The 
historians of the fifteenth century are altogether silent 
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as to the superlative value of puss.” He has much to 
say that is curious on the fable; but these extracts will 
be sufficient to show the character of Mr. Burn’s 
volume. 

It is said that Mr. Beaufoy, Burn’s patron, among 
his munificent gifts to the City of London in further- 
ance of education, left the interest of one thousand 
pounds to be given annually to the successful compe- 
titor among the boys of Carpenter’s, or the City of 
-London School, in the production of an essay on 
Shakespeare ; a silver medal of the bard was also to 
be given. This was engraved by Mr. Benjamin Wyon. 

Besides his contributions to The Every Day Book 
not under his name, Mr. Burn wrote an essay on the 
Coins of the Roettiers, and a volume on scarce and 
early newspapers. From letters by mutual friends, 
Messrs. Charles Golding and Theodosius Purland, I 
learn that, being seized with epilepsy or apoplexy at 
Paddington, he was taken to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
where, notwithstanding he received every attention, 
he died on the 19th February 1869. I and others 
always considered that he was by no means in affluent 
circumstances ; but his miscellaneous property was 
valued by Puttick and Simpson at £500, and it 
fetched by sale more than double that sum, due to 
MSS., rare prints, and books. Burn, to the last, found 
true friends in Messrs. Purland and Golding, and from 
both I received, from early days, many attentions, 
social and archeological, the latest from Mr. Golding 
(now living at Colchester), being a set of old play-bills 
of the Rochester Theatre, now a thing of the past, of 
which I propose to say something in a future volume. 
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Mr. James Yates, M.A., F.R.S., was a constant 
visitor to my museum, and I was able to attend one 
of his agreeable garden parties at Highgate, where, 
among many oaiea persons, I met Mr. Francis 
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Pulszky, the ex-minister under Kossuth, and then 
with him in England as secretary. He was attired in 
the elegant, showy costume of the Hungarian nobleman, 
made more striking by the wearer’s easy and agreeable 
manners. Mr. Yates is well known as one of the chief 
contributors to Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, and by his excellent 
papers in the Journal of the Archzeological Institute, of 
which he was one of the main pillars; but his Textr- 
num Antiquorum, an illustrated volume of 472 pages, 
is not excelled for research and learning by any anti- 
quarian work of the day. It is an elaborate account 
of the art of weaving among the ancients, the materials 
used, and the processes of dyeing, spinning, and weay- 
ing, happily explaining obscure passages in the writings 
of the ancients on these subjects, and making still 
clearer the special accounts by Pliny and others. It 
is impossible to convey a notion of the value of this 
work, except by the volume itself; and it is only the 
first volume, as I believe no more was printed. 

Under the article “ Dolabra” in the Dictionary men- 
tioned above, Mr. Yates showed that the word meant 
a chisel or celt, and how these instruments were 
applied. In the Archeological Journal, vol. vi, he 
extends the subject in a paper on the “ Use of Bronze 
Celts in Military Operations”, which, as it is not 
generally known, I call attention to. My copy was 
accompanied by the followmg letter. 

“Lauderdale House, Highgate, 
“ February 12th, 1850. 

“My DEAR SIR, 

‘*‘You will perceive, from the directions of the parcels which 
I send herewith, that I have availed myself of your recommendation 
that I should send copies of my memoir on Celts to the King of 
Denmark and to Mr. Worsaae. You will much oblige me if you will 
take charge of them, and of a third copy added, to Dr. Thomsen, 
together with a copy, in solid bronze, of the interesting celt mould, 
which I have described at page 27. I wished to make a suitable 
acknowledgment to this gentleman for his great kindness in sending 
me the drawings of the ‘palstaves described in the postscript to my 
memolr. 
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“T also embrace with pleasure your kind offer to send a parcel to 
Abbeville. The parcel contains three copies of the memoir, viz., for 
M. Boucher de Perthes, La Société d’Emulation, La Soc. des Ant. de 
Picardie. If I am not trespassing too much on your kindness, I will 
also request you to forward, at your leisure, the copy for Mr. Horace 
Burkitt. I think you have communications with him; but I bave 
not seen him for some years, and I do not know where he lives. 

“T have been much pleased to see your name in the list of the 
Committee of Vice-Presidents for the medieval exhibition. 

“With much esteem, I remain, dear Sir, 
“ Yours very truly, 
*C. Roach Smith, Esq. “James YATES.” 


EDWARD FALKENER. 


When, in 1850, Mr. Falkener published his Musewm 
of Classical Antiquities, I wrote as follows :—‘ Should 
such a work be discontinued for want of support, it 
would be a discredit to the country, and beget a sus- 
picion that the popular esteem in which archeology is 
professed to be held is not of a genuine, healthy, or 
durable kind, especially when we consider the merits 
of the Museum of Classical Antiquities.” I doubted 
the longevity of a work of so high a standard, which 
appealed to the more highly educated, to classical 
students, to the lovers of the fine arts of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and which had nothing of the 
peculiar staple which satisfies so many. At this time 
the land was being covered with societies which pro- 
duced their journals, held congresses, and lauded 
the progress of archeology. Yet Mr. Falkener’s noble 
venture did not secure two hundred subscribers, and 
the accomplished editor was forced to abandon it at 
the close of the second volume, after, I imagine, a 
serious loss, for many of the illustrations must have 
been very costly. Yet among the writers were Samuel 
Birch, Charles Newton, George Scharf, Francis 
Pulszky, W. R. Hamilton, and some eminent foreign 
antiquaries. Benjamin Gibson, of Rome, had sent me 
two interesting communications, which I induced the 
Archeological Association to transfer to Mr. Falkener’s 
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periodical, and that body did its best to procure sub- 
scribers. As regards myself, my conscience is at ease, 
and I quote with pleasure from one of my friend’s 
letters, showing that he did not rank me with the 
apathetic :——“ And now let me thank you again for 
your very kind note. I write to thank you for one 
favour and compliment, and you write to me again with 
additional compliments; so that I have to renew my 
thanks. But whatever allowance I may make on the 
score of flattery, I still feel that you have ever been 
one of my firmest supporters, and as such I feel grate- 
ful to you.” 

In looking over the Museum of Classical Antiquities, 
and witnessing its claims upon the scholar, the his- 
torian, and indeed upon all persons of cultivated and 
refined taste, there is a painful and humihating feeling 
in knowing that such a work was brought to a close at 
the end of the second volume, and that the spirited 
and accomplished editor should have been allowed to 
lose several hundreds of pounds by his laudable adven- 
ture. The papers in it are all of the highest interest, 
treating on subjects but little known ; revealing the 
consummate excellence of the ancients in architecture, 
. sculpture, painting, and poetic imagination. The 
general archeologist is almost confined to the monu- 
mental remains of the south of France and Italy, to 
some striking and fine remains in the north of Europe ; 
but he dreams not of the discoveries made by Birch, 
Newton, Fergusson, Fellowes, Leake, Falkener, and 
others, which should be studied before the powers of 
the ancient mind can be fully estimated. 

I am pleased to read once more the two communica- 
tions from Benjamin Gibson, of Rome, brother to t e 
celebrated sculptor, which, as observed, I transferred 
to the Archeeological Association for Mr. Falkener’s 
periodical. Him I did not know personally; but 
John Gibson ‘never came to England without visiting 
me. ‘The last time I saw him was in Westminster 
Abbey, where I came upon him contemplating his 
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own statue of Sir Robert Peel. “I have done my 
best”, he observed, “to make the ugly modern cos- 
tume endurable.” 

Some years since I was able, when at Pompeii with 
my friend the late Mr. J. Howell Ball, to enjoy the 
discoveries made by Mr. Falkener, so admirably illus- 
trated in the Musewm of Classical Antiquities. The 
frescoes of Cupids, represented as actors and musicians 
preparing and rehearsing for the stage, are now at 
Naples. Although Mr. Falkener was allowed to pay 
the cost of excavating the house in which these 
frescoes formed a great attraction, he was not allowed 
to make sketches ; the Neapolitan authorities, in the 
true spirit of jealousy and narrow-mindedness, insisted 
on their right to be the first to publish, though they 
were the last in promptitude. The fountain of mosaic 
work in the garden of this house is a gem. It is “a 
circular basin 2 ft. 8 ins. deep, and about 6 ft. 6 ins. 
diameter, in the midst of which rises a column sup- 
porting a jet of water. At back of this is a fountain 
of mosaic work, forming a niche 2 ft. 6 ins. diameter, 
the cove and front of which are formed of mosaic work, 
of a yellow covered canopy, scrolls, and foliage, on a 
blue ground. ‘The arrises are lined with cockle-shelis, 
and the sides with petrifactions. The sides of the 
niche are of stucco, and ornamented with dolphins. 
In the centre is a marble statue of Marsyas, 2 ft. 7 ins. 
high, holding a skin under his left arm, from which a 
jet of water flows down five steps in front, 3 ft. 8 ins. 
wide, into the circular basin. On each side is a bici- 
pital hermal figure, 4 ft. high, including base, the 
heads of which exhibit a bearded Bacchus and Ariadne 
on the left, and a male and female Faun on the right, 
both distinguished by short horns. Near these was 
found a head of Typhon, formed of stucco, and covered 
with porcelain.” An admirable lithograph illustrates 
these precious remains. 

For Mr. Falkener’s masterly analysis of the theatres 
of Vicenza, Verona, etc., of the antiquities of Candia, 
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Crete, etc., of the Lesche. at Delphi, etc., these two 
valuable volumes must be consulted. Hphesus and the 
Temple of Diana is another splendid work by Mr. 
Falkener, and the Dedalus a further contribution to 
archeology. For all these great labours the author 
has yet to be recognised ; paid in money he cannot be. 


HUGH WELCH DIAMOND, M.D., F.S.A., 


Now one of the oldest Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, is among my earliest reminis- 
cencies of friendship, in connection with Akerman and 
others, long since departed. I was pleased, last year, 
to meet him at the Sandwich Congress of the Kent 
Archeological Society, although we had no chance of 
indulging in unfettered conversation. 

The beautiful bronze head and bust of a Bacchante, 
figured in vol. iv of my Collectanea Antiqua, contri- 
buted by Dr. Diamond, ever suggested to me that the 
locality of Nursling deserved systematic exploration. 
This, I hope, is now being done by Mr. Carrington, 
who has made some interesting discoveries, into which 
he and Dr. Wake Smart have given me some insight. 
They include Roman pottery, with subjects of an erotic 
character. This has been added to the Blackmore 
Museum at Salisbury. To the brief notice of the 
Bacchante, I now append, for probable aid to Mr. 
Carrington, an additional scrap of information. The 
bronze was given to Mr. Hollier by Mr. W. M. 
Priaulx, of Southampton, who found it in digging 
earth to make a fish-pond on his property at Nursling. 
Mr. Priaulx in a letter to me (now in the Mayer 
Collection), speaks of indications of a Roman road 
running direct from Bittern towards Romsey ; and it 
is bisected, he says, by one from Winchester through 
the New Forest. To these roads I have referred in the 
former volume. They want exploration by earnest an- 
tiquaries, who can walk and persevere. 

Under the heading “C. Warne”, I have already 
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mentioned Dr. Diamond’s researches at Ewell. To 
this I can add that he has presented the pottery to 
the British Museum. It is of a very peculiar and 
elegant kind, manufactured, I believe, at Ewell, which 
occupies the site of a vicus or station on the via from 
Londinium to Regnum. 

Dr. Diamond’s name is a corruption of Demonte, 
of a Huguenot family which settled in Kent in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. The Brenchley 
parish register records, under November 17th, 1638, 
the burial of John Dimont, son of John Demonte, the 
Frenchman. In p. 144, vol. i, I have recorded his 
eift of the mummy in the Maidstone Museum to his 
cousin, Mr. Charles, the founder. This fact had been 
lost sight of, but now I hope it is made clear in the 
Guide to the Museum, as well as reference to Drs. 
Diamond and Birch’s account of it in the Archeologia. 
Dr. Diamond is the eldest son of Mr. William Bachelor 
Diamond, who, after serving as a surgeon in the Hast 
India Company’s service, settled in the locality of 
Henly-in-Arden, Warwickshire. Hugh Welch Diamond 
was educated at the Grammar School, Norwich, under 
the Rev. Edward Valpy, and he had for his school- 
fellows, Earl Bulwer, Sir Archdale Wilson, Rajah 
Brooke, and others who made their mark in the 
world. 

In his medical career he can boast of having passed 
examination by Sir Astley Cooper and Abernethy, 
and of being chosen by the latter to prepare dissec- 
tions for his anatomical lectures. He was house-sur- 
geon to the West Kent Infirmary at Maidstone, a post 
he soon resigned for private practice in the neighbour- 
hood of Soho Square. There, as one of the Board of 
Health, he distinguished himself during the outbreak 
of cholera in 1832. In 1848 Dr. Diamond was ap- 
pointed superintendent of. the female department of 
the Surrey County Asylum, there being not fewer than 
ninety-nine candidates. He justified his election, for 
by the third year of his appointment 112 patients were 
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discharged as cured, a number far exceeding the ratio: 
in any previous return. 

In improvements and inventions in photography 
Dr. Diamond is especially distinguished. An address 
presented to him, with a purse of £300, contains a 
erateful recognition of his services :—‘‘ The improve- 
ments effected by Dr. Diamond have been the result 
of numerous and costly experiments carried on in the 
true spirit of scientific inquiry, and explained in the 
most frank and liberal manner, without the slightest 
reservation or endeavour to obtain from them any 
private or personal advantage. Dr. Diamond’s con- 
duct has been in every way so peculiarly honourable 
that many persons were rejoiced to have an opportu- 
nity of testifying their sense of his high merit, and 
their own obligations to him by aiding in the suggested 
testimonial.” Among the most zealous promoters of 
this compliment was Michael Faraday. 


THE STAGE, 


My aspirations for the stage, proclivities some may 
term them, though not extinguished by archeology 
and the sterner duties of my London life, were so 
suppressed that I seldom attended the theatres, and my 
personal knowledge of actors and dramatists was but 
slight. I had every opportunity of being intimate 
with some of the leading professionals, among them 
Charles Kean and Charles Mathews the younger ; but 
they were neglected ; and off the stage I never saw 
either. Fitzball knew more of me than I knew of him, 
as I shall tell in a future volume. Planché I knew not 
as a dramatist, as | have heretofore stated. 

Moncrieff had expressed a wish to know me, through 
Mr. Edward Keats, and I occasionally called on him. 
He was then in the Charterhouse, and quite blind. 
I was struck with his great vivacity and pleasing 
manners. He was full of anecdotes of Ducrow, and, 
more to my taste, of the elder Mathews. For him he 
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wrote some of the Monopolylogues, never yet, I believe, 
published. Mathews was extremely sensitive and 
anxious about untried characters, and he invariably 
tried them in private before his guests, and by the 
effect they produced he judged their reception by the 
public ; not unfrequently he would suggest alterations. 
Moncrieff was present when, after a dinner party, he 
introduced, at the table, the Old Scotch Lady. While 
they were drinking their wine, and in the full swing 
of conversation, Mathews suddenly threw a chequered 
handkerchief over his head, and before his surprised 
visitors, appeared as the old Scotch lady, telling her story 
of much ado about nothing. The effect was electrical: the 
audience cheered, and cheered again; and the character 
became one of his masterpieces. I saw him, in after 
years, when he introduced the character as Rediiwva. 
He only used a coloured handkerchief, which he quickly 
arranged to conceal his dress, and the impersonation 
was complete; I can see and. hear him now. In each 
of his entertainments he would always have at least 
one of the jokes of Joe Miller. ‘“ Now, Moncrieff”, he 
would say, “have you got an Old Joe? must have an 
Old Joe.” And an Old Joe was always inserted, and 
from Mathews’s lips was sure to be effective. 

Moncrieff presented me with a copy of his five-act 
comedy, The Peer and the Peasant, which did not 
succeed very well. He had written it, he said, with 
a, view to equalise the characters, in order to avoid the 
common and bad practice of bestowing the weight and 
interest of the plot upon a few only: the great actors 
and actresses would not submit to it. He also gave 
me a copy, inscribed, of his very successful Monsieur 
Mallét; or, My Daughter's Letter. Mathews, of course, 
played the expatriated General and Nobleman Mallét; 
and, as no one since has been able to play it. The 
other parts were performed by Yates, Wilkinson, T. 
P. Cooke, Buckstone, Benson Hill, Hemmings, Butler, 
Mrs. Yates, Mrs. H. Hughes, and Mrs. Daly, a com- 
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I think we may say never equalled Monsieur Tonson 
had preceded it, with Mathews for the hero, who told 
Moncrieff that he could go through America with it, 
adding that he would never write anything to equal 
it. Moncrieff, not long after, astonished Mathews 
with Monsieur Mallét, which far exceeded Monsieur 
Tonson, and had a long run. Moncrieff wrote many 
other pieces, all of which were popular. The Spectre 
Bridegroom is still often played. Moncrieff’s real 
name was William Thomas Thomas. 

Marston, of Sadler’s Wells,.I knew personally : he 
used to call to consult me on points of costume. With 
a very rough voice he made his mark as a good tra- 
gedian. As Edgar in Aing Lear, in his assumed 
character as a madman, the voice suited; and here 
Marston was unequalled. Where the voice is naturally 
harsh and rigid, no training will ever improve it. 
When I saw him as Edgar I saw Phelps as Lear. He 
made no lasting impression on me; so, I infer, in this 
character he did not reach the sublimity of Macready ; 

et as Bottom he was supreme, and as John Bull, un- 
rivalled. Stratford-on-Avon gained when Phelps sup- 
plied the place of Fechter. I saw the latter as Hamlet. 
As a Frenchman, he had conquered the English lan- 
guage wonderfully ; but he did not fully grasp the 
subtleties of Hamlet, and was not well instructed in 
the text ; his costume also was inelegant. 

O. Smith, the original Zamiel in Der Freyschutz, I 
knew personally. His name was Richard Smith ; litera- 
ture was his unprofessional vocation; and he mixed much 
with literary men and literary societies. In The Green 
Bushes, played for a long time with a powerful cast, 
O. Smith was the grand villain of the piece. I can 
see and hear him now: “ Is it a horse you're arresting 
me for? because if it is, I can prove it is a mare.” 
Dillon Croker tells me that he has a certificate of the 
elder Mathews that O. Smith was the biggest ruffian 
on the stage, and the greatest gentleman off it. The 
last time 1 saw him was when he called on me to say 
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he had taken a place in the country, I think near 
Gravesend, and had retired wholly from the stage. 
He did not live long afterwards. His portrait shows 
him with a mask in his hand. He was good-looking, 
and of most agreeable manners. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1851 


served to introduce to me and my Museum a large 
number of eminent foreigners, among whom were 
Frederick Troyon, of Lausanne; M. L. de la Saussaye, 
who came with our mutual friend James Cove Jones, 
F.S.A.; M. A. Charma, of Caen; Dr. Rigollot, of 
Amiens; the Abbé Cochet, M. J. Boucher de Perthes, 
Adrien de Longpérier, A. Tres. Delenburg, Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Berlin; Thomsen, 
of Copenhagen; Worsaae; Professer Arneth, of Vienna; 
M. Bouet, of Caen; Gibson, of Rome; F. C. Lukis, of 
Guernsey ; M. Gustave Dupont, of Caen; W. Burck- 
hardt Barker, of Tarsus, etc. To these may be added, 
for she passed most of her time abroad, Miss Elizabeth 
Warne, of Yeovil, cousin of Mr. Charles Warne, a lady 
of extraordinary ability and of wonderful courage, for 
she travelled alone all over the world; but yet, with 
all her great powers of perception and judgment, she 
never recorded her travels. With very great difficulty, 
from her letters, which were very illegible, I did make 
up one paper for The Gentleman's Magazine, and only 
one. The same attraction brought from every part 
of the kingdom visitors of eminence in various walks 
of literature, science, and art, who, after the lapse of a 
few years, recorded their opinion of the Museum, and 
helped to secure its transfer to the British Museum. 


Time flew by ; years rolled on agreeably enough, not 
a moment unemployed ; visited and visiting, the latter 
always with some scientific object in view; publishing 
my writings and assisting others to publish. But the 
day and hour came when I had to think seriously on 
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_the future of the great collections of which I have said 
so much, and have to say more. I felt that we must 
soon part. The lease of my house would soon expire, 
and then I should be at the mercy of the Corporation. 
Moreover, there were signs that health was being im- 
paired, incipient symptoms ; but therefore not the less 
demanding serious attention. My first step was to 
catalogue the whole of the collections. Whatever 
their ultimate destination might be, whether they 
should be destined to become private or public pro- 
perty, I felt that their integrity would be best insured 
by the verification of a catalogue. Accordingly, in 
the spring of 1854, I published, by subscription, an 
Illustrated Catalogue of 193 pages, with over one 
thousand headings, many of which included numerous 
articles. The impression, which was large, soon be- 
came exhausted, for it was well received, and I have 
been pressed to print a second edition. It served, 
moreover, for reference and authentication when the 
Trustees of the British Museum consented to take the 
collections. ; 

As many of the readers of these Retrospections must 
be quite ignorant of the circumstances attending this 
transfer, I reprint from the Appendix to volume iv 
of the Collectanea Antiqua a portion of what appears 
there. 


Some of my friends spontaneously prepared a petition to the House 
of Commons, which was presented by Mr. Gladstone in the month of 
July 1855, and about the same time a Memorial was forwarded to 
the Treasury. These documents are so important as regards. the 
opinions of the most eminent antiquaries, and others distinguished in 
literary and scientific pursuits, that I think it is but due to them, to 
the public, and to myself, to print the petition and the Memorial 
entire, together with the names of those who signed them. 


“* To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom in Parlia- 
ment assembled, the Humble Petition of the undersigned Gentlemen, 
conversant with, and interested in, the National Antiquities of this 
Country, sheweth, 


“That Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., one of the most eminent 
antiquaries of the present day, having, during nearly twenty years of 
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his life, by his own great labour and pains, and at an expenditure of 
his own money to the amount of about three thousand pounds ster- 
ling, collected a very precious museum of articles, found in course of 
the extensive and various excavations which have been made in 
different parts of London in that time; illustrating, in a most 
remarkable manner, the condition of this metropolis under the Romans, 
and also in the middle ages ; and being desirous that, if possible, the 
whole collection should be kept entire, as an important monument of 
our national history, has offered the same to the Trustees of the 
British Museum for the sum of three thousand pounds (the amount 
of his own outlay), thus giving to the nation gratuitously the whole 
of his time and labour; but that the Trustees, for considerations 
with which your petitioners are not acquainted, have decided on re- 
jecting Mr. Roach Smith’s offer. 

“That your petitioners are well acquainted with, and are fully con- 
vinced of, the great historical value of this collection in its present 
form, and that they cannot but look forward with the greatest regret 
to the alternative which seems to be left by the refusal of the 
Trustees of the British Museum to secure it for that great national 
establishment, namely, that a public auction will disperse, and there- 
fore utterly destroy and cause to be lost to science, a collection of so 
much national interest, and one which there will be very little hope 
left of ever forming again. 

“‘ Wherefore your petitioners humbly pray that your honourable 
House will take into consideration the importance of securing such a 
collection for the nation, and how impossible it will be to recall the 
opportunity now offered, if once lost ; and that you will in your wis- 
dom devise some means of preserving it from the destruction with 
which it is threatened, and placing it where it will be useful to future 
antiquaries and historians, 


“ And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, etc.” 


(Signed) 


Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., W. H. Smyth, V.P.S.A. 
Corresponding Member of the W. M. Wylie, F.S.A.? 


Imperial Institute of France. J. Y. Akerman.? 
Albert Way, M.A.,F.S.A., London, — Francis Hobler.* 
Scotland, and Newcastle.1 G, Roots, F.S.A, 


1 Hon. Sec. of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Treland. 

2 Author of Fairford Graves. _ 

8 Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of London, ete. 

4 Late Hon. Sec. of the Numismatic Society. | 
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Dawson Turner.? 

Fortunatus Dwarris, F.R.S. 

George Gwilt, F.S.A. 

J. Bathurst Deane, F.S.A 

Edmund Sheppard, Major, R.A., 
WLS? MINSS., ete: 

James M. Rymer. 

James Yates, M.A., F.R.S.3 

James Hunt, M.R.S.L. 

W. J. Bohn, Mem. Num. Soc. 

J. E. Davis, Barrister-at-Law, 
Temple. 

Joseph Mayer, F.S.A.4 

Francis Pulszky,F. Rom. Arch. 8.° 

Charles Warne.® 

* William Goldsmid. 

George Hillier.7 

Barrington Tuke, M.D. 

F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A.8 

William Harry Rogers.® 

John Tissiman, Sec. Scarborough 
Archeeological Society. 

John Evans, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 
Num. Soc. Lon., ete. 

Sotheby and Wilkinson.” 

J. W. Pycroft, F.S.A., M.R.A:S., 
E.R.S.N.A. 

John M. Jephson, B.A., F.S.A. 

Edmund Waterton, F.S.A. 
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Frederick Hindmarsh, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., Treasurer of the Eth- 
nological Society. 

Richard Cull, Hon. Sec., Ethno- 
logical Society. 

David King, M.D., F.E.S. 

H. 8. Southey, F.R.G.S., F.ES. 

KE. I. Selwyn, M.A., F.E.S. 

Lionald Beale, F.G.S. 

M. Rhode Hawkins. 

Henry Lawes Long, M. Geog. S. 

Charles Edward Long, M.A. 

W. Jerdan, M.R.S.L., Correspond- 
ing Member of the Accademia 
Real of Spain. 

John Timbs, F.S.A., Author of 
Currosities of London. 

W. H. Rolfe, Sandwich. 

O. F. Routh (Twickenham). 

Thomas King, F.S.A. 

Thomas Faulkner, F.S.A. 

Alfred Burges, F.S.A. 

Henry H. Young. 

J. James, F.S.A. 

Joseph Arden, F.S.A. 

Samuel Wood, F.S.A. 

H. W. King, See. for the Medizeval 
Section of the Essex Archeo- 
logical Society. 


1M.A, F.RS., FSA. F.LS., M.R.LA., Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Sciences at Stockholm ; author of Historia Fucorum ; Out- 
lines in Inthography, from a small collection of Pictures; A Tour in 


Normandy, ete. 


2 Author of The Worship of the Serpent, etc. 

3 Author of Zeaxtrinum Antiquorum, etc. 

4 The purchaser of the Faussett Collection of Saxon Antiquities, 
and founder of a Museum of Antiquities at Liverpool. 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


0 


= 


The eminent Hungarian Antiquary. 

Author of a paper on the Karly Antiquities of Dorsetshire. 
Author of a History of the Isle of Wight, ete. 

Author of Costume in England, ete. 

Author of papers on the Fine Arts. 

The well-known auctioneers of literary property, antiquities, and 
works illustrative of the fine arts. 


1 The investigator of Richborough and the Saxon Cemeteries of 


Kent. 
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Joseph Clarke, F.S.A. 

Thomas Lott, F.S.A., Deputy. 

Edward Pretty (N orthampton). 

W. H. Gomonde, F.L.S. 

George Virtue, FSA. 

William Burges, Mem. Arch. 
Institute. 

B. Nightingale. 

Morris Moore. 

Talbot Bury, F.I.B.A., M.LC.E.; 
author of several architectural 
works. 

Joseph Barnard Davis, F.S.A. 

Woe Pottit: © Grifith, ~—_F:S.A., 
F.R.LB.A., author of Ancient 
Gothic Churches, their Propor- 
trons, ete. 

J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., F.S.A.4 

J. B. Nichols, F.S.A. 

Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., 
¥.S.A:, -1-R.G:S., M.R.S.L., 
Professor of British Archzeo- 
logy in the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

John Gough Nichols, F.S.A.? 

Thomas Hugo, F.S.A., M.R.L.S.% 

William Webster. * 

Beale Poste, LL.B.® 
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George Godwin, F.R.S.° 

H. B. Mackeson, F.G.S. 

David Falcke.7 

Thomas Eardly Hodges, Capt., 
H.P: 

R. E. Hodges. 

John Russell Smith.® 

W. Whincopp,? Woodbridge. 

Samuel J. Mackie, F.S.A., F.G.S. 

W. H. Brooke, Chichester. 

William Edwards, Dealer in Coins, 
etc., 140, Aldersgate Street. 

A, C. Kirkman.¥ 

John Virtue. 

William Bell, Phil. Dr. 
nigsberg and London.” 

Edwin Keet. 

Thomas Richards. 

Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., Derby." 

J. G. Waller. 

Edward L. Cutts, B.A., Hon. Sec. 
Essex Archeological Society. 
P. M. Duncan, M.D., London ; 
F.S.A., Scotland, and Foreign 

Secretary. 


of Ko- 


-Thomas Bateman, author of Ves- 


tuges of the Antiquities of Derby- 
shire. 


1 Author of a Dictionary of Archaic Terms ; 


edition of Shakespeare, etc. 


editor of the folio 


2 Editor of Whe Genealogist, The Gentleman's Magazne, etc. 


3 Senior Curate of St. Botolph’s ; 


Society of Antiquaries. 


Member of the Council of the 


4 Numismatist, and dealer in coins and medals. 
5 Author of Britannic Researches, and Coins of the Ancient Br etons. 


6 Editor of The Builder, etc. 
7 Dealer in antiquities, etc. 
8 Publisher, etc., Soho Square. 


9 Owner of a collection of antiquities. 


1 AYUSE 


illustrator of Keightley’s Mythology, etc. 


11 Pogsessor of a collection of antiquities, and author of several 


archeological papers. 


12 Author of Shakespeare’s Puck and Folklore, etc. 
® Author of Letters on a Tour in Egypt, ete. 

1! Author of topographical and archeological works. 
1% Author of Monumental Brasses of England. 
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William Fennell, Wakefield. 

Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., F.R.A.S., 
Bak i A®,* etc: 

Samuel Tymms, F.S.A., Hon. See. 
Suffolk Institute of Archeo- 
logy. 

John Hodgson Hinde, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

John Adamson, Senior Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ; Hon. Member of 
the Society of Antiquaries of 
Edinburgh and Perth. 

Edward Charlton, M.D., Junior 
Secretary of the Society of 
Autiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. 
F.S.A., and one of the Council 
of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 

John Clayton, Vice-President of 
the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

William Kell, F.S.A., and Mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

W. Hylton Dyer Longstaffe, 
F.S.A., and Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Thomas Bell, Member of the 
Council of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

H. G. Potter, F.S.A.,F.G.S.,F.L.S., 
Member of the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

John Buchanan, Member of the 
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Faculty of Procurators, Mem- 
ber of the Philosophical Society, 
Glasgow, Cor. Mem. of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, and Secretary to the 
Western Bank of Scotland, 
Glasgow. 

William Euing, Secretary to the 
Association of Underwriters, 
and Member of the Maitland 
Club, Glasgow. 

William Ramsey, Member of the 
Archeological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

John Brunton Falconer, Jun., 
Member of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Robert White, Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle upon-Tyne. 

EK. H. Adamson, M.A., Member of 
the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Thomas Austin, Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Thomas Pigg, F.S.A., Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 

John Fenwick, F.S.A., Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and Member of the Council of 
the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

John Clerevaulx Fenwick, Mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Newcastle-upon-Tyve. 

Henry M’Lauchlan.? 

Robert Cole,? F.S.A., London. 

Henry Mogford, F.S.A., ditto. 


* Architect ; author of papers on Keclesiastical Architecture, ete. 
“ Surveyor of the Maiden Way, the Roman Wall, ete. 
3 Author of papers in the Archeologia, ete. 
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George R. Corner, F.S.A.,! London. 

Henry J. Slack, F.G.S., Barrister- 
at-law, Editor of the Adlas. 

John Wodderspoon,? Norwich. 

Alfred White, F.L.S.3 

Joseph Warren, Ixworth. 

Charles Collier, B.A., Hon. Sec. of 
the Sheffield Library, and 
Second Master of the Sheffield 
Grammar School. 

J. Barnard Davis, F.S.A.4 

H. Longueville Jones, M.A.,5 
H.M. Inspector of Schools. 

Mark Antony Lower, M.A.,F.S.A.6 

Charles Hicks, J.P., Alderman of 
Rye. 

John Auckland, F.S.A. 

William Figg, F.S.A.7 

William Harvey, F.S.A.° 

J. F. Dillon Croker, F.S.A. 

Edgar Blaker, Solicitor. 

EK. K. Campbell. 

S.C. Halk F.StA.? 

Joshua Butterworth, F.S.A.!° 

James Dafforne. 

William Chappell, F.S.A.U 


Joseph Marchant, 9, Thayer 
Street. 
George R. Lewis, Landscape 
Painter. 


Leonard Lewis, ditto. 
James Gowland, 52, London Wall. 
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Charles Lane.” 

Francis Horner, Treasurer of the 
Architectural Society, Liver- 
pool. 

H. P. Horner, Architect, Liver- 
pool. 

Thomas Crook, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 
Edward Benn, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 
Joseph Guyton, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 
Thomas J. Paris, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 
Edward Heath, Member of the 

Historic Society, Liverpool, ete. 

Peter R. M’Quie, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 

W. J. Hammond, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 

Wm. Bridson, Liverpool. 

John G. Jacob, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 

Thomas Reay, Liverpool. 

Thomas Brakell, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 
Robert Gill, Member of the His- 

toric Society, Liverpool. 

Joseph Hadwen, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 

Edw. Higgin, Member of the His- 
toric Society, Liverpool, and 


1 Author of papers in the Archceologia, and in the Sussex Archeo- 


logical Collections. 


2 Author of Memorials of the Town of Ipswich, etc. 

3 Late Librarian and Curator of the Archeological Association. 

4 One of the authors of the Crania Britannica. 

5 Founder of the Archeological Society of Wales. 

6 One of the founders of the Sussex Archeological Society, and 
author of various antiquarian and literary works. 

7 8 Founders of the Sussex Archeological Society, ete. 


9 Editor of the Art Journal. 


10 Of the firm of Messrs. Butterworth and Co., 7, Fleet Street. 
1! Author and editor of several literary works. 
Late editor of the Price Current. 
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Hon.Member of the Manchester 
Natural History Society. 

John N. Crosse, F.S.S., and Mem- 
ber of the Historic Society, 
Liverpool. 

James Vose, M.D. 

T. Bickerton Evans, Member of 
the Historic Society, Liverpool. 

Joseph Dickenson, M.D., F.R.S., 
and President of the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 

W. M. Fisher, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. 

John Hay, Architect, President 
of the Liverpool Architectural 
and Archeological Society. 

Thomas Moore, M.A., Librarian 
of the Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, and 
Chaplain to the West Derby 
Union. 

Arthur Ellis, Member of the His- 
toric Society, Liverpool. 

Morris Charles Jones, Member of 
the Historic Society, Liverpool. 

D. Lamb, Member of the Historic 
Society, Liverpool. 

James A. Picton, F.S.A., Liver- 
pool, Chairman of the Public 
Library and Museum Com- 
mittee. 

Thomas L. Hodson, Member of 
the above Committee. 

Thomas Fleming, Member of 
the above Committee. 

A. Hume, D.C.L. and LL.D., Hon. 
Sec. of the Historic Society, 
Liverpool. 

Joseph Boult, V.P. of the Liver- 
pool Architectural and Archeeo- 
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logical Society, Member of the 
Historic Society, ete. 

Edwin P. Adams. 

William Lord,Lieut., R.N., Marine 
Surveyor at the Port of Liver- 
pool. 

Thomas Moore, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 
John Picton, Member of the His- 

toric Society, Liverpool. 

D. Mather, Merchant, Liverpool. 
John Mather, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 

P. Macintyre, M.D., Member of 
the Historic Society, Liverpool. 

Edward Evans, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 

J. J. Godfrey, M.R.C.S., London. 

A. Mace llveen, Principal of the 
Liverpool Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion. 

James Lister, Banker, Liverpool. 

James Thorneley, Liverpool. 

John Colton, Member of the His- 
toric Society, Liverpool. 

Thomas Kendall, Member of the 
Historic Society, Liverpool. 

Alfred Jones, Member of the His- 
toric Society, Liverpool. 

James Reay, Member of the His- 
toric Society, Liverpool. 

John Harrison Johnson, Member 
of the Historic Society, Liver- 
pool. - 

Thomas Wood, B.A., Member of 
the Historic Society, Liverpool. 

Edward Jones, C.E., M.E., and 
Member of the Historic Society, 
Liverpool. 

Thomas Sanson, A.L.S., F.B.S.E., 


1 One of the three founders of the Historic Society ; and author of 
various papers on literature, science, and archeology. 

The foregoing notes are very incomplete, and demand an apology to 
those whose names are not annotated ; but most of them are well 
known, and generally may be recognised by the initials or description 


attached. 
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and Member of the Historic ber of the Historic Society, 

Society, Liverpool. Liverpool. ‘ 
James Stonehouse, Member of Hugh Neill, F.R.A.S. 

the Historie Society, Liver- Thomas J. Kilpin, Member of the 


pool. Historic Society, Liverpool. 
James Smith, Member of the R. I. Jones, Merchant. 

Historic Society, Liverpool. T. Francis Anderson, Member of 
Richard Houghton, Jun., Mem- the Historic Society, Liverpool. 


A petition to the same effect was presented to the House of 
Commons, on the 23rd July 1855, by Mr. J. H. Gurney, on the part 
of the Committee of the Norfolk and Norwich Museum. 

At the same time the following Memorial was forwarded to the 
Lords of the Treasury. 


“To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. 


**My Lorps,—We, the undersigned noblemen and gentlemen, 
interested in the study of our national history and antiqui- 
ties, beg earnestly to call the attention of your lordships to the 
circumstance, that Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. (of 5, Liver- 
pool Street, City), a gentleman of great eminence in archeological 
science, has, by constant and assiduous labour during nearly twenty 
years, and by an expenditure in money to the amount of about three 
thousand pounds, collected together and arranged a museum of con- 
siderable extent, consisting of antiquities of the Roman period 
especially, but also of Saxon and medieval times, found in the course 
of excavations in the city of London, which illustrate in a very 
remarkable manner the condition of the metropolis during the 
remote periods to which they relate. Mr. Smith having resolved to 
dispose of this collection, and naturally anxious that it should not 
be dispersed, offered it to the British Museum for the sum which he 
has himself expended upon it, namely, three thousand pounds, thus 
making no account of the labour and time which it has cost him ; 
but the Trustees of that establishment have, without stating any 
reasons, declined to purchase it. 

“We are well aware of the great value and interest of Mr. Smith’s 
collection, and many of us have had frequent occasions to consult it, 
and can therefore speak from experience of the vast fund of anti- 
quarian instruction which it contains—instruction which, we believe, 
can be found to the same degree in no other collection in this 
country. We are satisfied also that the sum of three thousand 
pounds is not a high estimate of its value, and that this ought not 
to be an obstacle in the way of securing the collection in its present 
form for the nation ; to be placed either in the British Museum, or 
elsewhere, where it may be of easy access to all who have need to 
consult it. We should witness with very great regret the dispersion 
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of this collection, because it has been made with great knowledge 
and discrimination ; and because, from the circumstances under 
which it has been made, we believe that there is no probability that 
such a collection will ever be made again, and in its eutire state it 
forms a monument of the history of our own country of a unique and 
important description. We should regret, also, that it should either 
be carried away from this country, or that it should pass into 
private hands, where it might not be so generally accessible for the 
use of antiquaries and historians as it has been while in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Smith. Convinced that the Trustees of the British 
Museum, in rejecting the offer of this collection, have acted under 
wrong or imperfect information, we beg to press upon the considera- 
tion of your lordships the desirableness of securing it at once for 
the nation, before it be dispersed, and thus rendered useless to 
science, and of placing it in its collective form where it may be 
accessible and useful to the public. 


“ London, July 20th, 1855.” 
(Signed). 


Talbot de Malahide. 

Londesborough.? 

Albert Way, F.S.A. 

Charles Tucker, F.S.A.3 

John G. Waller, Author of Afonu- 
mental Brasses of England, etc. 

Dawson Turner, F.S.A. 

George Guilt, F.S.A. 

Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. 

John Britton.4 

8. C. Hall, F.S.A., Editor of the 
Art Journal. 

F, W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

Thomas Bell, V.P.R.S., P.L.S.° 

F. Bennoch, F.S.A. 

Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
Corresponding Member of the 
Tnstitute of France. 


John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., 
FS.A. 

Geo. R. Corner, F.S.A. 

Henry Mogford, F.S.A. 

Samuel J. Mackie, F.S.A. 

Charles Warne. 

Alfred White, F.L.S., F.R.A.S. 

W.H. Rolfe, Sandwich. 

J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

John Wilkinson.® 

Thomas Richards. 

John Timbs, F.S.A., Author of 
Curiosities of London ; Editor 
of the Jdlustrated London News. 

Charles Mackay, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Joseph Durham, F.S.A., Sculptor. 

Frederick Hindmarsh, Fellow of 
the Geological and Royal Geo- 


1 President of the Archeeological Institute of Great Britain and 


Ireland. 


2 First President of the British Archeeological Association. 

3 One of the Honorary Secretaries of the Archeological Institute. 

4The veteran antiquarian author; and, he may be called, the 
father of popular archeology in this country. 

5 Author of the History of British Quadrupeds, etc. 

6 Of the firm of Sotheby and Wilkinson, auctioneers of literary 


property, etc. 
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graphical Societies, and Trea- of Ancient Gothic Churches, 

surer of the Ethnological their Proportions, ete. 

Society of London. W. D. Haggard, F.S.A., F.R.A.S.1 
Richard Cull, Hon. Sec. of the Thomas Lott, F.S.A.,? 43, Bow- 

Ethnological Society. lane, Cheapside. 


William Bell, Phil. Dr. of the Edward Falkener,? 21, Blooms- 
University of Kénigsberg (in bury-square. 
Prussia), and London. Joshua W. Butterworth, F.S.A. 
W. Petit Griffith, F.S.A., Author 


In the foregoing lists of names will be found some of the most 
eminent antiquaries of the kingdom, and many of persons not less 
distinguished in literature and in science. Among them may be 
observed the signattires of professional gentlemen, who are, of course, 
well acquainted with what may be called the money-value, or 
** market-price”, and whose opinion may be placed against that of the 
one or two valuers whose views, it is considered, have influenced the 
Trustees. But, it may here be repeated, it is not a question of 
money. The £3,000 suggested, not as a remunerating price, but as 
some return for outlay, can be obtained any day, contingent on the 
dispersion of the collection; and this fact would have entirely re- 
moved any doubt, had such doubt existed, as to pecuniary worth. 

The London Collection was offered by me to the Trustees of the 
British Museum, not because I considered that establishment the 
place best calculated for it, or because I had any confident expecta- 
tion that, under the present Board of Trustees, any offer on my part 
would be entertained or accepted ; but I made the offer because I 
considered it was my duty so to do; and I am neither surprised nor 
vexed that my offer has been declined. For the constitution of the 
Board of Trustees I refer to the third volume of the Collectanea 
Antiqua, where I have printed the names of the present members, in 
an exposition of their rejection of the Anglo-Saxon antiquities offered 
to them, at my suggestion by the executors of the late Dr. Faussett. 
As the Trustees are not generally appointed for antiquarian or 
scientific qualifications, their judgment, in all matters where archeo- 
logical ability is required, becomes mere whim or caprice ; they are 
forced, in making purchases, to seek the opinion of others: this was 
the case with regard to my collection ; not one of them attended to 
see it, although special invitations were sent to most of them. Their 
appraisers, in the case of the Faussett collection, approved of the 
price asked, and the Archeological Institute and many eminent 
antiquaries testified to the low sum required ; but still the Trustees 


10f the Bullion Office, Bank; Member of the Council of the 
Numismatic Society, and author of papers on Numismatics. 

2 Deputy ; author of papers in the Archceologua, etc. 

3 Architect ; editor of the Museum of Classical Antiquities. 
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would not purchase. In the case of the London Antiquities, it is 
understood that the gentleman who valued them for the Trustees 
placed so low an estimate upon them, that the Trustees could not 
feel themselves sanctioned in ignoring or opposing the opinion of 
their own prompter. This opinion, I believe, was given conscien- 
tiously ; but it can, in no point of view, be allowed to weigh against 
the judgment of TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY persons, such as those 
whose names publicly attest their conviction. 

The offer to the Corporation, it will be noticed, has not been 
positively declined. The Public Libraries and Museums Bill has 
since passed, and the Mayor and Corporation are now fully em- 
powered, if they please, to establish a Museum of City Antiquities, 
and thus take away a reproach which has so long attached to the 
City of London. In reference to the letter received from the Guild- 
hall Library Committee, it may be as well to remark, that when a 
deputation from the Committee called to inspect my museum, one 
of the members, in the course of conversation, mentioned the 
price, about which there was never any doubt or want of informa- 
tion, although the sum is not expressed in the letter addressed to the 
Lord Mayor by Messrs. Hugo, Corner, and Lott. 


5, Liverpool Street, City. 
August 23rd, 1855. 


The Lords of the Treasury, in reply to this Memorial, 
stated that they had received a communication from 
the Trustees of the British Museum, stating that they 
were not prepared to purchase the Collection at the 
price named, and similar replies were given to a Me- 
morial from Kingston-upon-Hull, from Leicester, from 
the Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological 
Society, from Newport, in the Isle of Wight, and one 
or two other towns. 

At the same time my friends were active in trying 
to secure the Collection for the City of London, and, 
at their request, it was visited by the Lord Mayor 
(Moon) and Alderman Salomons. As might have been 
expected, it did not secure their sympathy, and the 
City declined. On hearing this, Mr. A. C. Kirkmann 
withdrew the offer of his valuable local antiquities, 
worth £800 at least, which he had intended to present 
to the City, had mine been purchased. Mr. Kirk- 


mann, a particular friend and antiquarian colleague of 
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Sir Samuel Meyrick, was a good antiquary, and his 


Collection had been made with care and sound judg- 
ment. 

Others, however, high in position, in education, and 
in patriotic feeling, were resolved to appeal to a higher 
tribunal. From several quarters it was proposed that 
the Collection should be purchased by subscription, 
and names backed by considerable sums were actually 
sent me. But at this stage, towards the close of 1855, 
it was suggested by my friends that ifa valuation of the 
Collection were made bysome persons known to be quali- 
fied to estimate its pecuniary value, such a valuation 
might have influence with the Trustees of the British 
Museum. I had never regarded these London antiqui- 
ties as wholly such as would ensure high prices, when 
disintegrated in an auction-room; still I raised no objec- 
tion to the recommendation, and Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, the well-known auctioneers of literary 
property, were applied to. In a letter to Mr. G. R. 
Corner, they emphatically pronounced it very cheap at 
£3,000, as an entire Collection, and this was the lowest 
value they could place upon it. 

The form of this letter and its want of details being 
objected to, I submitted to an examination of the 
entire Museum by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, 
who went over it by the aid of an interleaved copy of 
my Catalogue, and their valuation by this process was 
£2,847. ‘This having been submitted to the Board of 
Trustees, they offered £2,000! My impression was, 
that, as they knew I could obtain more money, they 
would be no more troubled by me. If so, I disap- 
pointed them by accepting thei cheapening offer. 
The friends I consulted in this matter, who formed my 
committee, were G. R. Corner, Thomas Hugo, Thomas 
Lott, Thomas Wright, and F. W. Fairholt. 

The following letter, now for the first time printed, 
will be read with no little interest. 
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“Grimston, Tadcaster, March 28th, 1855. 

“Dear Mr. Smit, 

“Thank Heaven I am so much better that I begin to have 
hopes of getting to London to-morrow. 

“JT write by this post to Lord Ellesmere, asking him to get a 
definite answer. He will have greater weight than myself. 

‘* Had I room for your Collection, I should request you to offer it 
to the British Museum, on condition that you received an answer 
within a certain number of days, then to give me the refusal upon 
the understanding that I kept it entire; but, as I say, I have no 
room for such a large Collection. Should these people to whom it is 
offered hesitate as to price, you may say that, upon wishing to dis- 
pose of it, you can have £3,000 for your Collection at any time, but 
then it would be dispersed. 

“T would at any time give £3,000 for it ; take out of the Collection 
the things that would suit and interest me specially, and dispose of 
the rest by public auction. I therefore authorise you to say you can 
have £3,000 for your Collection, at any time. There is nothing like 
having a market elsewhere to drive a hesitating purchaser. 

“JT am quite certain that if now you would advertise your Collec- 
tion to be sold by public auction at the end of June, unless it was 
disposed of by private contract in the meanwhile, you would realise 
a very large sum by the auction. 

** Yours ever sincerely, 
“ Roach Smith, Esq. ‘“* LONDESBOROUGH. 
*“*5, Liverpool Street, City, London.” 
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I had firmly resolved that, having parted with my 
Museum, I should also part with London. Within a 
few days after my acceptance of the Trustees’ offer, 
my medical advisers called, and, without knowing my 
“determination, said that they had agreed to advise me 
to leave London entirely, and, moreover, they wished 
to place me under a course of gymnastics. The first 
prescription I accepted without reservation; the second 
also, but I proffered my own mode of bodily exercise, 
and this they accepted. It was to pack the entire 
Museum myself without any help. This was done in 
about a fortnight or three weeks, to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Franks, whose attention in this matter, as in 
everything else, I am ever glad to acknowledge. 

As soon as my determination to leave London be- 
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came known, I received from all quarters most flatter- 
ing Invitations to permanent settlement, several of 
which were accompanied by substantial offers of assist- 
ance. Sir John P. Boileau in Norfolk, and Lord 
Londesborough in Yorkshire, were prominent in these 
friendly and social offers. A letter from the latter at 
once shows his sincerity and the warmth of his friend- 
ship. 
‘“‘Grimston, Tadcaster, Sunday. 

“DEAR Mr. Smiru, 

‘A cottage in the country is charming from the Ist of 
April to the Ist of November, but the five winter months are dread- 
ful. Should you think seriously of such a plan, I would run you up 
a little place with two little sitting-rooms for you and Miss Smith, 
and a kitchen and scullery for a maid ; a ‘large braid’ and ‘ clematis’ 
in it for decoration on the outside. 

“This, during my life, you should live in rentless. But in this case 
you must make acquaintance with some friendly ‘Railway King’. 
Get the ‘Great Northern’ to give you a free pass up and down their 
line ; and a friend to give you a bed when you run up to London, or 
you would not stand the monotony of the country ; but for writing 
you would probably do more there than anywhere. 

“Miss Smith’s only amusement and occupation would be seeing 
how the village children got on, and reading to the sick and infirm 
poor,—a most humane thing to do, and which J know that they feel 
most grateful for. The monotony of this life is rewarded by the 
feeling of the good done. But this life is not to be hastily undertaken ; 
few can stand the monotony of it. If ever you should seriously think 
of such a plan, let me know. 

“One parlour you would fit up asa little drawing-room ; the other, 
with your books, as a dining-room and working room, to write. Let 
me know more when you have time. 

‘“* Yours very sincerely, 
“C, Roach Smith, Esq., *¢ LONDESBOROUGH, 
“ Liverpool St., City, London,” 


I represented to his lordship that I could not take 
my sister so far away from her friends and relations, 
much as I should like to be near him; but I had other 
reasons for declining his kind offer. I felt that 
this reason would also weigh with myself; that I 
should be under a certain restraint; and, moreover, 
that Grimston might pass away from the family after 
his death, as I had heard him say it probably would. 
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Unhappily, he did not live many years after I left 
London ; and his successor parted with the estate. 

My future was yet unknown. I resolved on buying 
a freehold cottage and garden, not very far from 
London ; but where I knew not, and I daily consulted 
advertisements in the papers without meeting with a 
suitable place. But a prospect opened unexpectedly, 
which seemed to include all we could desire. My sister, 
on her return from a visit to Mrs. Wickham of Strood, 
told me that on her remarking that she could see 
Temple Place from her bedroom, her hostess observed 
that there was now a chance of her having it, for it 
was about to be sold. In their walks, my sister added, 
both had admired the house and its surroundings, and 
both had said they should wish for nothing better. 
Then, I replied, if it is to be sold, consider it yours, 
and I will have the name engraved on our cards. Tears 
came in her eyes, but she said nothing. I assured her 
that I was in earnest, for if she liked the place I 

should like it, and that it had great advantages in the 

situation for visiting our friends and for receiving them ; 
that we had both earned and deserved a good garden ; 
in short, that I should at once set to work to secure 
Temple Place, near Strood. 

In a day or two I was with Mr. Wickham, inspecting 
the house and gardens, and consulting about the sale, 
which was near at hand. The'sale I attended. The 
first bidding was £200 beyond what I was told the lot 
would fetch ; yet on this I advanced, and should have 
proceeded, but I heard it whispered that my competitor, 
Mr. Lawrence, a retired gunsmith, was resolved to buy, 
whatever the price might be. I thought it would be 
unwise and vain to attempt to compete with a moneyed 
man, and I ceased to bid, contenting myself with se- 
curing a strip of ground adjoining. I was disappointed 
and vexed. I felt I had not been true to myself; that, 
having resolved to buy, I should have bought. I 
could not justify myself, and knew not what penance 
to inflict for such a misadventure. 
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But Fortune turned her wheel, and came to my door 
not long after with a letter from Mr. Wickham, stating 
that Mr. Lawrence, from deference to his wife’s opinion, 
like a good husband, had resolved to offer me his bar- 
gain at a reduced price. This he need not have done, 
as regards a lower sum, but so it was. Of course, J 
lost not a post in requesting Mr. Wickham to make 
a transfer, and I ordered our new address to be en- 
graved on our card-plates. I had then to purchase 
other lots at advanced prices to secure myself against 
builders, so that the money received from the Museum 
became nearly, or quite exhausted ; but we were safe 
in our own house, at liberty, with hope before us, and 
health secured. Vertigo vanished in the first day’s 
digging. 

It took some little time ere I was entirely settled at 
Temple Place. I could only join my sister once or 
twice a week. I usually walked from Gravesend ; or 
bounded, would be the more correct word : for freedom 
from the cruel anxieties of my London life was, as it 
were, a resurrection to me and a new life. Mr. Wick- 
ham excepted, our earliest visitor was Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, who, as I have before said, waited for me from 
Gravesend, at the junction of the Cuxton Road, in 
which my house stands. 

In the former volume, page 127, I have briefly said 
something of Strood, and of the cause of my introduc- 
tion to it. I may here state some further particulars. 
The town of Strood is one long street opposite the 
High Street of Rochester, with which, when that town 
was Durobrivis, and Strood, Strata, it was connected 
by a wooden bridge. The great Roman military road, 
afterwards called Watling Street, runs from Dover, in 
almost a straight line, through Rochester and Strood 
to London. A little above Strood it turned slightly to 
the left, passing through what is now Cobham Park, 
where it can yet be seen, by Springhead and Swans- 
combe Wood, where it also is visible, by Dartford to 
Southwark and London. On the western side of 
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Strood, and parallel with it, was one of the burial- 
places of Durobrivis. I have before referred to my 
description of what was discovered in a part of it. 
Parallel with it, farther towards the west, was a Saxon 
cemetery; and this gave more revelations. The locality 
had the significant name of Church Field. The name 
is not uncommon for sites of Roman cemeteries. The 
explanation seems obvious. The places were sacred ; 
population was at hand; and in the course of time 
churches were built, which often succeeded pagan 
temples; the cemeteries became church fields. 

These ancient burial-places offered the most irre- 
futable and conclusive evidence against the Corpora- 
tion of Rochester, which has quietly permitted the 
Medway for many years to overflow Strood and its 
suburbs, destroying much property and human life ; 
and leaving the town and its precincts undrained, and 
stagnating in corrupting deposits, generating malaria 
and deadly fevers. When these cemeteries were in 
use, and this must have been for some centuries, the 
site was high and dry, overflowings of the Medway 
could never have taken place; and were not antici- 
pated. But in time the river began to encroach upon 
the land, and steadily towards the mouth to submerge 
hundreds of acres, and at Rochester and Strood to 
overflow by degrees the unembanked land, and to give 
warning of what was soon to happen. In the following 
volume I shall endeavour to give some idea of the 
horrors of these floods. They were unchecked by the 
Corporation, who, with the magistrates, looked calmly 
on; and the inhabitants were unable to help them- 
selves. They never appealed to the magistrates nor 
to the Corporation ; and it was only in the past year 
that any effort was made in the cause of humanity and 
decency to raise an embankment, the Bridgewardens 
supplying the money ! 


ALE Phan: DT Xe; 


Voutume I. 


Page 121.—The following lines by Dr. R. J. Culver- 
well I have only just found; they had been quite for- 
gotten ; but I think they merit a place here. 


To 48, Lothbury, on September 26th, 1840, as it lay parily in ruins, 
we being quartered there for the last night. 


rT 
“Farewell, old loved spot, to my memory dear ! 
This last saddened glance robs the eye of a tear ; 
Past joys well remembered are recalled anew, 
As thy ruin and bleak desolation I view. 
I remember the time, in anxiety’s coil, 
When we first met together, my cares and thy toil! 
Like a bark on the waves of the ocean that’s tossed, 
So by dreaded suspension were my footsteps first crossed. 


2. 
“ Farewell, then, old friend, to me thou hast been true ; 
In adventurous cares thou hast borne me safe through ; 
Thy last sigh ’s escaped ; thy heart it is cold’; 
Thy race it is run, though thy life’s not yet old: 
Like the steed on the course meeting death the first round, 
Though the rider be safe, his doom is the ground. 
Yet though fate will forbid me to see thee again, 
My affection to thee, my old friend, will remain.” 


VotumME II. 


Page 9.—This was Prince Leopold the son, afterwards 
Duke of Albany. He took interest in Shakespearean 
studies, and in general literature; and was President of 
the Royal Society of Literature ; but in the excellent 


1 Tn allusion to the furnace and boiler for the baths. 
WONG UIP, leek 
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Addresses to that Society under his name I recognise 
the learning and style of the Secretary, W. S. W. 
Vaux. 


Page 16.—The landing of Julius Cesar. From 
Mr. Henry Lawes Long. 


“ Rosehill, Stockbridge, 3rd Marck 1852. 

“My DEAR SIR, 

“J will, by permission, trouble you with my subscription to 
the Society, and I enclose a P.O. Order for that purpose. 

‘‘Has the Astronomer Royal completed his disquisition upon 
Cesar? It would be a difficult matter to lead me to the belief that 
the estuary of the Somme and the Bay of Pevensey give points of 
departure and descent of the Roman invaders. I should be obliged 
to throw over Ceesar’s distinct assertions. 

“Virst, that he went with all his forces 7m Morznos inde brevisst- 
mus in Britanniam transjectus. 

“ Secondly, on his first return, that a portion of his troops, carried 
a little south of his own landing, were still attacked by the Morini. 

“Thirdly, on his second expedition, that he ordered his troops to 
assemble ad portum Itiwm, from whence he had ascertained there 
was the most convenient passage to Britain, curciter M. P. xxx trans- 
missum & continente. 

“ Fourthly, Hes rebus constitutis Cesar ad Portum Itium cum lege- 
onibus perventt. 

“T am framing a Paper on the subject of the Belge of Britain ; 
their origin, worship, etc. Is it at all a subject likely to prove 
of interest to our Society ? 

“I believe you were paying some attention to the Dew Matres. 
Did you ever meet with Cannegieter’s Dissertatio de Brittenburgo ? 
This work contains something about these ladies. I looked at it 
one day at the British Museum, 


“T am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“To C. Roach Smith, Esq. “H. L. Lone.” 


Connected with the invasion of Britain by Cesar, 
though not embracing the question of the place of 
landing, is M. Aug. Mariette’s tract Sur l Article Bou- 
logne de Dictionnaire Unwersel, 8vo., Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, 1847. It is but little known in this country, but 
it deserves the attention of all who are led to investi- 
gate the historical references to the Portus Itius, Ges- 
soriacum, Witsant, etc. 

Mr. George Dowker’s Cesar’s Landing-Place in 
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Britain has the advantage of being written by a sound 
geologist, who, from a long personal study of the 
maritime districts of Kent, concludes that Ceesar must 
have disembarked opposite where Sandwich now stands, 
and advanced to the Greater Stour (see Journal of 
the Archeological Institute, vol. xxxiii, p. 56, 1876). 


Page 19.—Mr. Beale Poste was born in 1798, of an 
old Kentish family. He was son of William Post, 
Esq., of Hayle Place, Loose, near Maidstone, one of 
the four Common Pleaders of the City of London, 
and of Mary his wife, daughter of the Rev. T. M. 
Jordan, Rector of Barming, and grandson of William 
Post, Esq., and Mary his wife, daughter and co-heiress 
of Richard Beale, Esq., of Hayle Place, which had 
been the property of the Beale family for some genera- 
tions. Mr. Poste married Mary Jane, daughter of 
John Cousens, Esq., of Westbourne, Sussex, who died 
in 1869. His eldest surviving son is Edward Poste, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Barrister-at-law, and 
one of the principal examiners for the Civil Service 
Commissioners ; and, moreover, author of several im- 
portant works. Mr. Beale Poste died on the 16th 
Por L871, 

Page 38.—To give some faint notion of the whole- 
sale abstraction from Colchester of its antiquities, I 
insert an extract from one of Mr. Acton’s letters. 

“ One of the most surprising discoveries of antiquities that has, I 
think, ever taken place in England has been at Colchester within the 
last month. I have procured more than 200 specimens of glass urns, 
lachrymatories, and other glass vessels, earthen urns, vases, dishes 
and cups, some highly ornamented ; a light earthen tazea of most 
elegant design and workmanship ; lamps, one, a most minute one, 
beautifully formed; armlets, one in silver and several in bronze ; 
fibule in bronze, one with a finger-ring attached ; a silver circular 
ornament ; ornamented bone pins ; carved handles; a carved arm, 
which I myself took out of an urn, etc., etc., too numerous to men- 
tion. I had many of the urns sent to me unemptied, and, on 
removing the earth, I found in one large ornamented urn an earthen 
bottle laid across it, and underneath a fluted drinking-cup. In 
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another I found a lamp with two figures bearing vases on it. In 
others, beads and large iron nails. If you could spare time to run 
down and spend a few days with me you might make sketches to fill 
a volume, and I am having drawings made of the way in which many 
of the vessels were gronped. One interment was formed of twenty- 
four large tiles, filled with vessels, nearly twenty in number. I 
procured several coins, and among them gold coins of Tiberius and 
Nero ; a silver and several copper of Vespasian ; and many of the 
Lower Empire. “Yours very sincerely, 
“ Grundisburgh, Dec. 15th, 1859. “ EpwaRD ACTON.” 


Page 47.—I have received some information on the 
tragic result of the insurrection of labourers in the 


neighbourhood of Winchester. 


A Letter from Mr. Turner P. CiarKe, J.P. 


“My DEAR SMITH, “Western Cottage, Andover, Apr 1885. 

‘* Before I received yours I was reproaching myself for not 
writing to you early in the New Year, and had got my pen in hand, 
but as it required some little time to collect the information you 
wished for, I waited until I saw a Mitcheldever man, who could add but 
little in the way of refreshing my memory as to what occurred more 
than half a century ago. 

‘My late uncle was agent to Mr. Alexander Baring at the Grange, 
and I resided with him until he left for America, and subsequently I 
stayed in the neighbourhood, and was partially employed there and 
patronised by the family. 

“Tt is now fifty-five years since the revolt of the peasantry, which 
began suddenly in this neighbourhood, and ran like wildfire through 
the neighbouring counties in a south-western direction. Under an 
idea that by machinery fewer hands were employed, and numbers 
being out of work, the labourers rose in great numbers and proceeded 
to break all the threshing and other machines, and demanded and ex- 
torted money from the farmers and others, and also a promise of in- 
crease of wages of about 25 per cent. That would be from 9s. 
or 10s. a week up to 12s. The latter, if properly made, was reasonable, 
as labour was most shamefully underpaid. 

“This unusual and sudden rebellion, as you may suppose, frightened 
the landowners, tenants, clergy, and others, and they became excited 
in the highest degree, and many sallied forth, though small in num- 
bers, to oppose and quell the rioters. 

“The mob split into sections who were to break the machines, 
armed with sledge-hammers, etc., in different localities. A section 
advanced from Mitcheldever to Northington Down Farm, belonging 
to Mr. Baring, close to the Grange Park, and within half a mile of 
the mansion. Mr. Bingham Baring, with a few of his servants and 
dependents, started at once to resist the breaking of the threshing- 
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machines by force. While so employed, a person by the name of 
Cooke, from Mitcheldever, struck him on the head with a sledge-ham- 
mer ; Mr. Baring was badly injured, and had not the blow been partially 
warded off by a person named Harding, it would have killed him. 
Harding was employed on the estate as a plumber and glazier. He 
was rewarded and kept in his employment until his decease. 

‘““A Special Commission was issued for the trial of the rioters, 
which oceupied many days. The Duke of Wellington, Lord Lieu- 
tenant, attended, and I recollect Mr. Denman, who was the Attorney- 
General, came to conduct the prosecution of the prisoners. I am not 
sure they numbered hundreds, but certainly many scores. So far as I 
can recollect, Cooke was the only one who suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law. Great efforts were made to save him, by petitions 
numerously signed for his reprieve. I believe that Mr. Baring 
wished his life to be saved, but unavailingly. I presume the Govern- 
ment was determined to make an example. 

“T have an idea that Cooke had forfeited his life, as the law 
stood at that time; that is, under what is called Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Act, which made it a capital offence to attempt to murder 
or do some bodily injury. This, I believe, has been repealed, and 
penal servitude substituted. If so, there was no stretch of the law. 

“It was an awful time. I was residing here in lodgings. All the 
gentlemen and tradesmen were sworn in as special constables, I 
among them. The mob got possession of the town, and we had a 
lucky escape up to the Saturday night, when the magistrate sent up 
a special request for troops, which the mob got wind of, and on Mon 
day there was not a single rioter to be seen; they had dispersed. 
The principal culprits were afterwards found in hiding- places. 

“As to Mrs. Deacle, as she lived some distance off, a few miles on 
the other side of Winchester, I can tell you but very little. I think 
she was accused of harbouring and succouring some disaffected per- 
sons. I think, here also, Mr. Baring, in his magisterial capacity, 
went with some police and other persons to take her into custody, 
and that she was handcuffed, which was considered a violent pro- 
ceeding, and Mr. Baring and his party were much gibed for this want 
of gallantry to a lady, and made to look ridiculous. I believe the 
prosecution broke down, and the whole affair, a number of armed 
men employed to take one woman, was treated with laughter and 
irony for the courage displayed. 

“The Barings, of whom Lord Northbrook is now the head, are 
a popular race. My acquaintance, as I have said, was through my 
uncle holding office as Steward ; and with Mr. Bingham Baring, the 
eldest son and the one in question, I became acquainted in early life 
and was patronised by him, and visited him occasionally up to a 
short time before his decease. He was an amiable man, of weakly 
constitution. 

“When the mob split into sections to break the machines at the 
different farms, they were met by the squires, farmers, parsons, 
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and police, disarmed, and taken into custody. On the other side of 
the Park, at a farm of Mr. Baring’s, a stalwart rector, also a J.P., led 
the way, and wrested two sledge-hammers, which he marched off with, 
one upon each shoulder, with the ringleaders in custody, thus pre- 
venting the breaking of the machines. The country was in the 
highest state of excitement, the gentry and farmers arming them- 
selves with revolvers, and night watching, as several farms were set 
on fire.” 


From Mr. W. H. Jacos of Winchester. 


“T have looked into a paper of the date of the riots, 7e Cooke. 
I find that he was convicted of two offences,—robbing a farmer of 
Mitcheldever, and striking, with a sledge-hammer, Mr. Bingham 
Baring, at Northington Down, and that gentleman expressly swore 
that Cooke did not, in his opinion, strike him with any malicious or 
murderous intention. He was charged with striking with intent to 
murder. After his conviction Mr. Bingham Baring exerted his 
utmost to get the poor lad’s life spared, but his and others’ efforts 
were fruitless, and Cooke and another were executed on January 
17th, 1831, a victim, no doubt, to the excited public feeling at the 
time, and no one regretted the execution more than Mr. Baring him- 
self. The material fact is Mr. Baring’s humane desire to preserve 
Henry Cvoke’s life. 

“The facts in the contemporary Press only show that the poor 
fellow, a mere lad, was terribly affected at his fate, and it is a sad 
fact also that Lord Melbourne and the Judges regretted they could 
not recommend a reprieve. Most of the prisoners could neither read 
nor write, and were ignorant of the simplest principles of the Christian 
religion.” 


Here are materials for reflection on the causes which 
drove these long-suffering labourers into madness. 
There must have been a great want of foresight, 
justice, and humanity in the employers; and who, after 
this, will defend ignorance and denounce education ? 
We cannot understand, by the aid of sober reason and 
common-sense, why Lord Melbourne and the Judges, 
if they wished to reprieve, did not use their power. 
The making an example, as it is called, in such a case, 
is the argument of a weak Government ruling by 
terror. 

Mr. T. P. Clarke has kindly sent me a copy of 
Resolutions passed about two months before the 
hanging of young Cooke. They do great credit to 
Mr. Baring and others. Similar Resolutions were 
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passed in other divisions of the county, at meetings 
convened by the magistrates, for which they were re- 
primanded by the Secretary of State! 


“Ata numerous Meeting of Clergymen, and Proprie- 
tors and Occupiers of Land, held at the Swan Inn, 
Alresford, on Monday the 22nd of November 1830, to 
take into consideration the present state of the Labouring 
Classes, W. B. Barine, Esq., in the Chair, 


“It was resolved — 

That the weekly wages of an effective Labourer with a Family 
shall be raised to Twelve Shillings per week. 

That the wages of other Labourers in Husbandry be left to the 
private contract of Master and Man. 

That all Labourers above the age of 18 employed on the 
Highways, shall not be paid less than Six Shillings per 
week. 

That it is recommended, the scale of Parochial Relief should be 
increased to the Price of a Gallon Loaf and Sixpence per 
head, for each member of a Family. 

That it is the opinion of this Meeting that it will be incumbent 
on the Proprietors of Land, and on the Clergy, to make 
concessions in their Rents, to enable the Farmers to satisfy 
the increased demands upon them. 

That Persons having assembled in various parts of this division 
of the County of Hants in very considerable numbers, and 
having committed divers illegal acts, and having also forced 
other unwilling Persons to join them, this Meeting is firmly 
determined to support the Magistrates and the other Civil 
Authorities, by every means in their power, in discovering 

-and punishing those who have committed outrages on the 
Persons or Proprietors of his Majesty’s Subjects. 
“99nd November 1830. “W. B. Barine, Chairman.” 


Page 48.—The following lines were penned at 
Ickleton during one of our visits, in consequence of 
Mr. Neville’s discovering a fragment of a wine-cup, in- 
scribed Hx hoc amici bibunt, for which see the fourth 
volume of the British Archeological Association. 

“‘T stood amid the ruins of the villa and the fane ; 
I breathed the air which thousands breathed, who’ll never breathe 
again 5 
I marked a city’s site whose ruins now had fled ; 


And the urns of nameless people long since number’d with the 
dead, 
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No monument, no record, told their name, or place, or fate ; 

Tradition’s self had ceased to give a story or a date ; 

And all was silent, save the lark that soar’d the clouds among ; 

And the ploughman gaily whistling as he drove his team along. 

But a broken wine-cup met my eye, as I stood thinking there, 

Whereon was traced in ancient tongue, in letters sharp and fair, 

Some words which, when interpreted, told how in far gone time, 

From that now shatter’d goblet, friends pledged themselves in 
wine! 

The blasts and storms of ages, the firebrand and the plough, 

Had spoiled the city’s glories, and worthless are they now ; 

The friends had left their places, both they and all their store, 

But the memory of their friendship lives, and shall live evermore.” 


LINES UPON LINES. 


By tHe Rev. STEPHEN ISAACSON, 


a 
a 


I stood amid the ruins of a stable or a shed, 

Which might have shelter’d horses or humans long since dead ; 

There were stones of various sizes and shapeless lumps of clay ; 

But what the ancients used them for is more than I can say. 

No iron shoe or buckle shew’d the presence of the horse 

To stir up ancient histories of famed Newmarket’s course ; 

Nor was the silence broken by the whistling Ploughboy’s strain ; 

But I certainly was startled by the whistle of the train. 

We were getting melancholy ; when at once our spirits veered, 

At the sight of an old Drinking Cup, whose welcome vision cheer’d. 

Ex hoc amici bibunt was inscribed upon the rim ; 

Which may be thus translated, ‘ Friends, a bumper to the brim.’ 

What though the wit who wrote these is long since dead and gone, 

His memory in this cup shall live more durable than stone ; 

And when we talk of great ones gone; of kindred spirits flown, 

We'll not forget the Memory of this mighty man unknown.” 
ISAACIDES, 


Page 78.—Mr. Charlesworth, the geologist, is one 


of the few of my early friends whom I have lost sight 
of. I am pleased to learn that he is living. 


Page 84.—Mr. W. F. Ainsworth writes : 


“You fancied I had only been once in Asia Minor. I first crossed 
Asia Minor from Baghdad to Constantinople in 1837, on my return 
from the Euphrates expedition, when I was sent into Kurdistan in 
search for coal. The geological results of this journey are given 
(with sections) in my Researches in Babylonia, Chaldaea, ete. a 

“T then crossed Asia Minor by another route, with instructions to 
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survey the river Halys (wintering in Angora), and then to Nizib, 
where, losing all my traps, I had to get back by still another route 
to Constantinople. This was in 1838-39. The results are given in 
the Journal of the Geographical Society, and my Travels in Asia 
Minor, ete. 

“T then crossed the country for the fourth time by a more 
southerly route to Aleppo, thence to Mosul, thence to the Nestorians 
in Kurdistan and in Persia, crossing Kurdistan by two different lines 
of route, and returned again across the mountains, w@ Betlis, Erzrum, 
and Trebizond. All these journeys, with their geological results, are 
given in the works before named. 

*“T do not myself know of any one who has so thoroughly surveyed 
and explored Asia Minor, geologically, so much as myself. I only 
left the S.W. corner (Smyrna district) undone. 

“ Ravenscourt Villa, Hammersmith, July 14th, 1885,” 


Page 102.—When the floods at Strood, from the un- 
embanked Medway, were severely afflicting the in- 
habitants, ruining property, and destroying human 
life, and while the Corporation of Rochester and the 
magistrates were looking on unconcernedly, Mr. Henry 
Dodd made a most generous offer of assistance, as his 
letter to me will shew. 


“The Hall, Rotherfield, Sussex, 
* Dear SIR, June 20th, 1877. 
“ As I have done a great deal of business up the 
Maidstone river ; and my liberal and practical mind tells me it is time 
the river was practically dredged and the silting put over to 
strengthen the banks and to raise them to meet the highest tide. 
It is miserable to hear the complaints of damage from the overflows, 
“Tf you think you could start a subscription for such a good work 
(as man and master I have long thought of it), put my name down 
for Five Hundred Pounds, providing that nine more will subscribe 
the same amount. It must pay them in the end. Smaller sums 
can be taken after the ten is completed to perfect the scheme, if 
required. Prisoners’ labour can do much to help it; and the Govern- 
ment ought to put their shoulder to the wheel. Pardon me, Sir, 
there is no humbug about me; I mean what I say, and will pay the 
amount in proper time. I am getting too old to take any part in it 
besides finding the money. “ Yours respectfully, 
“To C, Roach Smith, Esq., Strood. He Dop Das 


Mr. Dodd’s liberal proposal was not even seconded. 
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Page 105.—This remarkable miscarriage of justice 
has been passed over by the press without comment. 
That it may hereafter be cited and commented on, I 
give some further particulars. 


From The Globe of November 4th, 1884: 


“A DISPUTE ABOUT OLD COINS. 


“Tn the Queen’s Bench Division to-day, before Mr. Justice Den- 
man, the case of Freudenburg and another v. Chaffers was heard. 
This litigation arose out of the sale of a collection of old coins.—Mr. 
Nasmith was for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Glyn for the defendant.— 
The case for the plaintiffs was that the collection was made by a 
German clergyman, who by his will left this condition, that the coins 
should be sold in one lot, and by private contract, and the value was 
said to be £500. The plaintiffs were brothers, one in business in 
Germany, and the other in London, and they were consulted towards 
the end of 1882 as to the sale of the coins. They in their turn spoke 
to Mr. Witte and Mr. Diespecker, and became introduced to the 
defendant, a dealer in antiquities, who lived in Willesden Lane, to 
whom the collection of coins was handed. It was said that the de- 
fendant was to sell the same as one lot, and for not less than £500, 
and that he had neither done this nor returned the coins. He had, 
in fact, caused them to be sold by auction, where they realised less 
than £100. The defence was that the defendant did not get his in- 
structions from the plaintiffs, but that Witte instructed Diespecker, 
and the latter instructed him to catalogue the coins and have them 
sold by public auction. In accordance with this, the defendant sold 
the coins by auction through Messrs. Sotheby, and since then he 
had duly accounted for and paid over the net produce of such sale, 
£74 19s., to Diespecker, and he in his turn offered the money to one 
of the plaintiffs, who, however, refused to take it. The defendant 
stated that he never heard until after the sale of any will against 
selling by auction or of the price being less than £500. The Fren- 
denburgs were told that he was preparing a catalogue for a sale by 
auction, and they made no objection, nor did the defendant know 
until some time afterwards that they were owners of the coins.— 
Mr. Justice Denman gave credence to the story told by the plaintiffs, 
and thought that it was corroborated by the correspondence. He 
could not doubt that the value of the coins had been enormously de- 
preciated by being sold by auction and in small parcels, instead of 
their being sold as one collection, The gross amount realised by the 
coins was £98 19s. 6d., and he did not think that it was at all un- 
reasonable to suppose that the coins would have fetched five times 
as much, or more, if they had been sold as one collection. He, 
therefore, gave judgment for the plaintiffs for £500 and costs.— 
Judgment for the plaintiffs.” 
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Mr. Chaffers’s explanation : 


“The names of the solicitors in the case of Freydenburg v. Chaffers 
were W. H. Smith and Sons, Gresham House, Old Broad Street ; and 
the name of the counsel was Mr. Glyn. ‘he first hearing was in 
December 1883, before the late Sir C. J. Watkin Williams, when the 
plaintiffs were non-suited for another Freydenburg to be added as 
plaintiff. The new trial was on the 5th November 1844, before the 
Hon, George Denman, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and without my 
sanction. No jury was empannelled, much to my annoyance; as the 
result would undoubtedly have been very different ; no twelve men 
could have arrived at such an unjust verdict. The judge alone 
summed up, and gave a verdict against me for £500 and costs. The 
counsel, Mr. Glyn, never attended to his brief, or made any comment 
on the evidence. Justice Denman, in looking over the printed cata- 
logue, shewed his profound ignorance of the matter, by stating that 
‘brass coins of the Ceesars must be of great value, and would doubt- 
less have brought high prices if sold privately instead of by public 
auction’; for it is a well-known fact that fine collections are usually 
sold by auction, and bring higher prices. But those he alluded to 
were in the worst condition, and, as we know, are as plentiful as 
blackberries, sometimes two hundred or three hundred in one lot at 
sales. 

“It was really amusing when, in looking over the catalogue, he 
inquired the meaning of the hieroglyphics Ar, Aw, and Ae before most 
of the numbers, which I explained to him. He did not consider that 
£500 was beyond their value if sold any other way than by public 
sale ; consequently he adjudged the defendant to pay that sum and 
costs; quite ignoring the fact that my only interest in the sale was five 
per cent. on the sum realised, viz., £500; or £5 for making a catalogue, 
which occupied me more than a fortnight ; and no objection was ever 
raised against an auction until a month after the sale! The coins 
were brought to me to sell, without any reservation as to the method 
of sale or as to the price. The sum of £500 was an imaginary value 
set upon the coins by the plaintiffs. 

“T heard at the sale that the collection had been hawked about in 
Germany, and nobody would purchase it at any price. I may note 
that the agents, Dispecker and Witte, were present at the sale. 
They were the only persons I knew in the business; and the money 
was paid to their joint receipt after the sale. If I had been fortunate 
enough to have had such an intelligent Judge as the late Watkin 
Williams, who saw through the attempt to swindle me, and non- 
suited the plaintiffs, wth a jury, the verdict in the second trial would 
have been very different. 

“ Stradbroke House, ‘* WILLIAM CHAFFERS. 

“ Ladbroke Grove Road, W. 
“14th May 18805.” 
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Page117.—Mr. Slack’s remarks are particularly appli- 
cable here. He says: ‘“ Scientific agriculturists complain 
that the labourer is behind every other instrument they 
employ. They have improved the horse ; introduced 
the steam-engine ; and a host of complicated appli- 
ances ; but the human instrument is miserably housed, 
wretchedly taught, indifferently clothed, and badly 
fed. As a question in moral science it might be 
affirmed that he has a valid claim to better treat- 
ment ; and economical science indicates that the way 
to obtain it is to accelerate the changes which are 
making his occupation more scientific. The farmer 
must, then, if he would avoid bankruptcy, exert himself 
to improve the labourer’s position; enable him to be 
worth much more than his present wages, and give 
him a larger share of the profits which are made. If 
the elevation of the working classes in physical com- 
fort could proceed indefinitely, without a corresponding 
evolution of intelligence, it would be a misfortune and 
not an advantage.” 


Page 119.—From the Rev. Professor Henslowe : 


“ Hitcham, Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
“ My DEAR SIR, “*19th April 1844, 
“Thave to thank you for your two last communications 
with the Proceedings of the Numismatic Society. The Journal of the 
B. A, A. I will order my bookseller at Hadleigh to procure for me. I did 
not mean by using the word squabble to apply a term that might convey 
any real sense of my feelings. I know that there are occasions when 
it becomes our duty to speak out at all hazards ; and J am quite 
ready to suppose that you felt yourself called upon so to do. Not 
knowing the parties to whom you allude, lam no judge of their 
grounds of offence ; but I well know it is our bounden duty never to 
take offence ourselves, if we can possibly help it. I am very sorry 
that you have felt yourself under the necessity you mention ; for the 
consequence has been unfortunate, inasmuch as the latter-day Goths 
have been led thereby to destroy the relics of earlier Goths in order to 
spite you. 
‘“*T have just been over to Melford, and found a few urns and two 


' The Philosophy of Progress in Human Affairs, by Henry James 
Slack, F'.G.8., Barrister-at-law. London: Chapman and Hall, 1860. 
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or three glass vessels in possession of some parties there. Also some 
Samian ware; which was kicking about in the garden, till I recom- 
mended better care should be taken of it. Thanks for the specimens 
sent to my brothers. I shall be very glad to overhaul all rejectamenta, 
however seemingly insignificant. 

“A. Way is going to be married. 

“Very truly yours, 
“C, R. Smith, Esq., “J. S. HeENsLowE. 
“* Liverpool Street, City, London.” 


From The Chatham and Rochester Journal: 


THe Henstowe Famity. 


“The following inscription appears on a mural tablet in the chancel 
of the church of Tottenhill, Norfolk, and as it relates to members of 
the Henslowe family, which for several generations was associated 
with Rochester and the neighbourhood, it is well that it should find 
a place in our local Notes and Queries.—S. T. A. 


“In Memory of 
Captain Epwarb-Prentis HENsLowg, 
Sometime 
Paymaster of the 15th K. L. D. (Hussars) 
And of the 90th Regiment of Foot 
And of the Military Depots at 
Canterbury and Fort Pitt 
Formerly 
Storekeeper of H.M. Dockyard, Chatham, Kent, 
Youngest child of 
Sir John Henslowe, 
Chief Surveyor of the Royal Navy. 

He was born 30th August 1772, 
And married, 12th January 1797, 
Cecilia-Maria Barthélémon, 

Who, with a Daughter and Four Sons, 
Survived him. 

He served his country and his family 
In England—Ireland—Spain—and France 
But too devotedly : 

And after residing many years 
At Tilbury in Essex, and at Tottenhill 
In Norfolk, with his third son, the 
Curate of those villages, 

He closed a lengthened life of pain 
And grief at Northfleet, in Kent, 
Friday, 15th May 1857. 


Vivat—Valeat—In Aiternum !” 
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Page 138.—The following is a list of M. Boucher de 
Perthes’ earlier works, from the Journal ? Abbevillois 
of December 11th, 1844. 


La Marquise de Montalle, comédie en 5 actes ect en prose, in-8°. 
Paris, 1820. 

Opuscules lyriques, brochure in-8°. Paris, 1821. 

Romances, Légendes et Ballades, | vol. in-12. Paris, 1830. 

Chants Armoricains, 1 vol. in-12. Paris, 1831. 

Opinion de M. Cristophe, 4 vol. in 12. Paris, 1831. 

Nouvelles, 1 vol. in-12. Paris, 1832. 

Satires et Contes, 1 vol. in-12. Paris, 1833. 

Lxposition des produits de Vindustrie, discours aux ouvriers, bro- 
chure in-8°. Abbeville, 1834. 

Petit Glossaire, traduction de quelques mots financiers, 2 vol. in-12. 
Paris, 1835, 

De la Probité, discours prononcé par le président de la société 
royale d’émulation, broch. in 8°. Abbeville, 1835. 

Du Courage, dela Bravoure, du Courage Civil, broch. in-8°. Abbe- 
ville, 1837. 

De la Création, essai sur Vorigine et la progression des étres, 3 vol. 
in-12. Abbeville, 1838. Paris, 1841. 

De la misére, brochure in-8°, 82 pages. Abbeville, 1839. 

De Véducation du pauvre, brochure in-8°. Abbeville, 1842. 


Page 155.—An excellent likeness of Herr Worsaae 
has since been published by the Society of Antiquaries 
of the North. 


Page 183.—Contributions to the Essex Transactions, 


by Henry William King: 


1. On a recently discovered Monumental Brass belonging to Bowen 
Gifford Church. 

2. Notes of some Ancient Essex Wills. 

3. Remarks on Ancient Seals found at Rivenhall, Ashingdon, Steb- 
bing, Colchester, and Coggeshall. 

4. Roman Antiquities in bronze and silver found at Colchester and 
Marks Tey, now preserved in the collection of Joseph Mayer, Esq., 
FS.A., etc., etc., at Liverpool. 

5. Hadleigh Castle. 

6. East Ham Church: an architectural description ; with Notices of 
the principal Sepulchral Monuments. 

7. Notes on the Registers of the parish of Barking, 

8. James Straugman, Esq., of Hadleigh, an eminent Essex Anti- 
quary of the time of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 
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9. The Morant and Astle MSS., and other Historical and Topo- 
graphical Collections relating to Essex. 

10. Additional note on the Mural Paintings discovered in Hadleigh 
Church. 

11. The Strangman Pedigree. 

12. Comparative notes on the Roman Sarcophagus and Leaden 
Coffins discovered at East Hani. 

13. The Tyrell Badge, 

14. Notes of recent Excavations at Hadleigh Castle. 

Z 15. Descent of the Manor of Horham, and of the Family of 
utts, 

16. On the Ancestry of Sir Denner Strutt, the Cavalier. 

17. Historical evidence of the date of erection of certain Church 
Towers, and of Church Restoration, chiefly in the fifteenth and early 
part of the sixteenth centuries. 

18-19. Ditto. ditto. 

20. Introductory remarks on Records relating to Hadleigh Castle. 

21. Some particulars of the descent of the Manor of Little Stam- 
bridge, not recorded in Essex history, with an account of the Families 
of Cocke and Bourchier, its ancient possessors. 


“Besides the above, I have transcribed the whole of the inventories 
of Church goods taken temp. Edw. VI, relating to Essex, from the 
original in the Public Record Office. Edited and published by me in 
a series of contributions to the Zransactions of the E. A. S. tem, I 
have published, in the same 7vansactions, a large number of ancient 
Wills, and ‘Excerpts from Ancient Wills’, from the records of the 
Court of Probate; in all, twelve contributions. All transcribed by 
my own hand, Latin and English. These together make up about 
eighteen to twenty separate papers. My total contributions will be 
about forty papers. 

“You can see at a glance what I have done for the Society. I had 
the list by me—the only reason for sending it. 

“ Anything else you require to know I will supply if I can, but I 
think this is the whole story.” 


Page 189.—Mr. Dillon Croker has copied the an- 
nexed notes of Mr. Sainthill from his father’s corre- 
spondence in reference to the introduction to Maclise. 


“ Nelson Place, Cork, 16th July 1827. 
“My DEAR CROFTON, 

“This will be handed to you by Mr. Maclise, who has at 
last mustered courage to act for himself, and I rely on your good 
offices to assist him. I am sure you are as much inclined as myself 
to give himahelping hand. J may say in a word his object is to get 
employment, so as to enable him to study at the Royal Academy. 
The first thing for him to do is to get cheap lodgings, and to learn 
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how he may live on the most frugal plan, as his resources are not 
very strong. Let him then see what will be interesting to an artist 
in London; and while he is doing this he may meet with what he 
wants. his is what strikes me; and he takes letters to Leslie, 
Bagley of the Sun, Conway and Wyon, as also to every friend I 
have who may have a chance of serving him. Le Keux, etc. He 
knows Saml. Hall, who called on him last week, but he was in the 
country.” 
“Cork, August 237d, 1827. 
““ My DEAR CROFTON, 
pcueee I am extremely happy to find that you think 
Maclise will do well. I have always thought he would when he got 
under your wing; and I rely on the day coming when he will do 
credit to your patronage. He is very diligent, and most anxious to 
improve himself ; and now that he is in the way, Iam sure will let no 
opportunity escape him.” 
“ Cork, September 22nd, 1827. 
“You may well say that Maclise is doing prosperously. I 
was sure when he was under your wing he would fly high. I am quite 
easy as to the rest.” 


Page 208.— 
“Edinburgh, August 26th, 1852. 
‘¢ My DEAR SIR, 

“T am extremely interested by your communication regard- 
ing the oculist stamp on the cup. Enclosed, I have taken the liberty 
of sending you a page or two, discussing a similar impression on a 
vessel at Avignon, in which you will find I have come to the same 
conclusion as yourself regarding the fortuitous use of the stamp. 

“May not the reading be IVLIVENIS—IVLiws 1VENIS? I have 
enclosed a lithograph of a stamp, one side of which has this name 
impressed upon it, The stamp itself is broken on one of its sides, 
and a new legend inscribed on it. I believe it was found at St. Alban’s, 
-and it is now in the British Museum. Does the lettering correspond 
in character with the lettering of your inscription ? 

‘“‘T suppose the lettering on your cup is in relief, as if made from 
a stamp cut intaglio. 

“Ts the inscription on the outside (as usual), or on the inside of 
the bottom of the Samian cup ? 

““T would esteem it as a very great favour, if you would kindly 
transmit to me an impression of the stamp in wax or gutta-percha. 

“Since sending you a proof last year of the Essay I was writing, 
IT have had little or no time to work at it, and have not proceeded 
one page further; but have most of the materials ready ; and since 
you have directed my attention to it, I think I must work it up and 
finish it. 

‘“ Last week I was in the New Grange Cemetery, on the Boyne, in 
Ireland, What a wonderful place it is! The Irish Academy contains 
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a number of Ligule, with all the Roman finish and configuration. 
And I feel no doubt that if you, or anyone well versed in Roman 
Antiquities, were to look over their collection, you would be able to 
shew that they had derived their patterns and metal-working in the 
so-called ante-Christian times of Irish history, from Roman models ; 
if not from venturous Roman colonists who had gone individually 
and settled amongst them. 

“T was travelling with Professor Retzius, President of the Academy 
of Sciences at Stockholm, and gave him a card, in order that he might, 
if he could at all find time, have a glimpse at your wonderful 
Museum. ; 

“‘T have a strong feeling, with you, that such meetings as the New- 
castle one are noi calculated to advance Archeology. 

“Tu the course of a day or two I will send you a drawing of the 
monuments in our Museum. 

“Yours very truly, 


“C. Roach Smith, Esq., “J. Y. Srmpson. 
Liverpool Street, City, London.” 


The drawing mentioned included the important 
altars from Birrens, engraved in Collectanea Antiqua, 
vol: ut, Plate xx xIII. 


Page 209.—William Taylor Peter Shortt, A.B., of 
Worcester College, Oxford ; and residing at Heavitree, 
near Exeter, was a constant correspondent and a fre- 
quent visitor. He was an excellent classical scholar ; 
and he turned his historical knowledge to good account 
in the works he published on antiquities discovered in 
Exeter ; and on ancient remains in Devon. But his 
style is discursive and immethodical, and he often fails 
to see the importance of plain facts when he gives 
elaborate information, out of place and submerging 
clear, useful details. Thus, his Sylva Antiqua Iscana, 
Numismatica, quinetiam Figulina, or, Roman and 
other Antiquities of Exeter, is a record of authentic 
discoveries, in commonplace-book entries, which, if 
systematised, might have been expanded and made 
useful; but, as it is, the work is troublesome, while 
the numerous etchings are very amateurish and unsa- 
tisfactory. The same remarks apply to his Collectanea 
Curiosa Antiqua Dunmonia, although the British 

VOL. II. LL 
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Oppida are faithfully planned, and sufficiently well 
etched. 

There is one remarkable object of special interest, 
described and depicted in the former of these volumes, 
which demands attention, as [ am not certain if it 
has been secured for our National Collection ; neither 
do I know where it is. It is the brouze hilt of a dagger 
found in Exeter in 1833, which is inscribed ‘‘M. MEFITI . 
T. EO. (EQ) FRIs.” As there are inscriptions recording 
the presence of Frisians among the auxiliary forces in 
Britain, this relic becomes of additional interest. 

A coin of Carausius, of the T'wenty-second Legion, 
called Primigenia, seems to have escaped our notice, 
although it was then probably unique. As both these 
volumes are without date, and have no clue to the 
years in which they were published, it is impossible to 
say if Captain Shortt’s (so he was called) coin was 
discovered previous to one of the same type found at 
Strood, or afterwards. 

Of Roman potters’ names, discovered at Exeter up 
to 1840, I have a rather long manuscript list. Most 
of them are identical with those found in London and 
elsewhere, excepting,on the red-glazed ware,‘“RVTHENT. 
M.—L. VARIV.—O. DIO. — ARBO...... —M.VINII. 
—OF.NOV..— OF. CELA. . —IIXVHM.—METO...... 
—” and “> . VERIVS VERANIVS .” on the handle of a 
large vase of brown clay. 

Captain Shortt published, so far back as 1821, A 
Visit to Milan, Florence, and Rome, the Subterraneous 
Cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and the Crater 
of Vesuvius (London : Simpkin and Co.). It is written 
in an agreeable, lively style, with very judicious re- 
marks on antiquities, the fine arts, customs and man- 
ners, with a considerable number of inscriptions from 
various museums. 

I think my friend must have died many years ago ; 
probably in Germany, as Heidelberg was the last place 


he wrote from to me. 
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Page 210.— Whoever takes up Dr. Bell’s Shake- 
speare’s Puck and his Folkslore will be sure to read it, 
and sure to find much curious information in it. It is 
not free from strained and forced etymologies and in- 
terpretations ; one of the most palpably erroneous 
being the conversion of the well-known dedicatory 
formula, NVMINIB . AvG . (Nwminibus Augustis), into 
Numi Baug, a deity named Baug, whom Dr. Bell 
finds traces of everywhere. 

Puck, Pixies, and Fairies have left numerous records 
of their influence over popular credulity; and the 
places named from them are usually associated with 
remains of antiquity of some kind. Puckaster, or 
Puckcaster Cove, at the back of the Isle of Wight, is 
one of the localities which has attracted the attention 
of several writers; and some have been misled into 
imagining that it is of Roman origin. A short time 
since, being on a visit to Dr. John Jolliffe, R.N., of 
Thorneliffe, I had an excellent opportunity of survey- 
ing Puckeaster, which lies immediately below. As I 
approached the site, I could see that from landslips in 
remote times the dislocated masses had taken a fan- 
tastic form, something like that of a castle or fortified 
place, and to Puck it had consequently been assigned. 
The name is probably Saxon. Pixfield, at Bromley, 
is certainly contiguous to Celtic and Roman remains ; 
and it takes its name from something there which 
popular ignorance assigned to the Pixies. 

Dr. Bell (page 263) refers to his early scholastic 
training at Barton-upon-Humber ; and it appears that 
one of his school-fellows was Mr. W. S. Hesleden, men- 
tioned in my former volume (p. 200), in connection 
with M. de Gerville. 

Two other volumes, bearing the same title, followed; 
the third being devoted to evidence of Shakespeare 
having been in Germany, from many German words 
and phrases, and many German plots in his plays. It 
met with a fair share of encouragement from the press. 
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A letter from Dr. Bell will show that he was disap- 
pointed and vexed at the poor support it received. 


“6, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W.C., 
5th Sept. 1865. 

“ My DEAR RoacH SMITH, 

“You cannot think how your last letter has cheered and 
encouraged me. Feeling as I do, I believe with fair right, that 
my book deserves appreciation, the apathy with which it has been 
received is very disheartening. It is not, however, everyone's praise that 
I should be contented with. Laudatur a viro laudato is the only praise 
that I would value ; and such I find in your kind letter. I send you the 
printed enclosure, to shew that I am by no means at the end of my 
discoveries. Wright, to whom I gave it, and Halliwell have both 
been very warm in their commendations; but it is evidence of what 
you very justly remark, that some of the words may have been in- 
troduced with the general Teutonic elements; such as the name of. 
Nine-eyes, by which, Wright tells me, he used to call the Lamprey when 
young; and [ have subsequently found that Dame Juliana Berners 
gives the same as an alias for the Lamprey; but still I think the 
name was but very obscurely known, to produce it to an indiscri- 
minate public. 

“T do not know but that you will differ from me about the shells 
on St. James’s coffin, as you restrict these ornaments to Roman 
coffins. Iam in search for foreign examples, and will let you know 
when I find any. 

“JT have sent Mr. Parker a paper I wrote on /duna for the Surrey 
and Middlesex Society ; but they chose to postpone it after it had 
been fixed for reading, and I had taken some pains to prepare it ; so 
I withdrew it. Othona is evidently only a later corruption of Jduna 
of the Edda, so accurately given by Ptolemy. It will be printed, and 
I will send you a copy. 

“‘T will give your curious readings very particular consideration. 

“ As to the patronage you allude to, I suppose I must be content 
with a couple of copies fully paid for! What, however, I expected I 
was disappointed in. The dedicatee is hand-and-glove with the 
Premier ; and I had hoped for an influential word at the Treasury for 
Government aid to made researches in the municipal archives of the 
Continent from 1586 to 1589, where almost every day brings fresh 
possibility of our great poet’s sojourn. I would do this by my own 
resources if I could dispose of my book; but the £200 it is still 
minus quite cripples my finances, and makes me now look after the 
pence where the pounds were not much cared for. 

“Tam, my dear Smith, 

“C. Roach Smith, Esq., “Yours very truly, 

‘“¢ Strood, Kent. “ WiLiram BELL.” 


1 In the Isle of Wight I never knew the Lamprey by any other name 
than that of Vine-eyes—C. R. S. 


eas 
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The volume was dedicated, by permission, and in a 
highly complimentary style, to the late Lord Hough- 
ton. 


NOTES MADE DURING A TOUR IN FRANCE IN 1854, 
By CHARLES WARNE. 


July 18.—Left Folkestone at 2.45 by steamboat ; 
reached Boulogne at 5; left by rail at 6 o’clock ; reached 
Amiens at 9 p.M., and slept at the Hétel du Midi. 

July 19.—Walked to the Cathedral, a light, elegant 
edifice; the front very fine. A large bas-relief of St. 
Christopher on the north wall. The interior lofty and 
beautiful. The choir separated from the aisle by a 
15th or 16th century screen, carved with the legend 
of St. Firmin ; some portions appear to be earlier. On 
either side within the west door are the altar-tombs 
of two bishops, in bronze. The earliest object seen in 
the Cathedral was undoubtedly the font. Its shape 
peculiar ; being an oblong trough, plainly and simply 
ornamented with 10th or 11th century work. 

From the Cathedral we went to the Museum, which 
is not large, but has some few good things, as stone 
and bronze celts; a celt mould, with other Celtic re- 
mains; an elegant little Roman drinking-vessel in 
glass ; and a few iron weapons of the Frankish period. 
Left Amiens at 12.10 per rail for Paris. The country 
we passed through is fertile and pretty, especially at 
Isle Adam! station. Reached Paris at 3P.m. Walked 
to the Orleans terminus. Passing near, we went into 
Notre Dame, with which we were much disappointed, 
finding in it nothing to admire. The terminus of the 
Orleans railway adjoins the Jardin des Plantes, which 
time did not admit of our visiting, as we left for Orleans 
at 5 o’clock. At one point the country we passed 


' The name is evidently from the Roman Ad Amnem.—C. R. 8S. 
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through, it may be about midway, was truly beautiful, 
the rail threading a narrow valley the sides of which 
are clothed with forest, amidst which are huge, shape- 
less masses of stone and lofty walls of rock ; above and 
below, oaks with luxuriant foliage. We arrived at 
Orleans at 10 P.m., and found good quarters at the 
Hotel d Orléans. 

July 20.—Visited the Cathedral, of the 16th or 17th 
century ; but, for so late a period, in good taste, and 
would pass for the work of a century or two earlier. 
Hence we went to the Museum, which possesses many 
valuable objects of antiquarian interest. Among the 
bronzes are a few good armille, etc., with an object 
similar to that lately met with by C. Hall, near 
Dorchester. Here was the finest and most complete 
quern I had yet seen. It is of large size, of ferruginous 
sandstone. It was sketched by Mr. R. Smith.t There 
are a few Roman sculptures; a sword in its sheath, 
similar to that of Lord Londesborough’s, engraved in 
the Collectanea Antiqua; iron weapons, carpenters’ 
tools; medizeval cabinets, chests, etc. The custodian 
was very obliging, and gave us every facility for in- 
specting and sketching. Orleans has been much mo- 
dernised ; still a few of its old houses are to be seen 
in the streets leading down to the river. Of the ancient 
city walls but little remains; and that little is now in 
progress of removal. They must have been originally 
of great height, being still of 20 feet, and from 10 to 
12 feet thick. The Museum has a good catalogue, by 
M. Dufour. 

At three o’clock left by the railway for Blois. Its 
castle and chateau were passed, looking down upon us as 
we descended into the town. On the opposite heights, 
to the left, is the cathedral. The town is situated on 
the Loire, which is here a noble stream, and crossed 
by a fine bridge of many arches ; the view from which, 
of the cathedral, etc., on the heights, is very fine. We 


1 It is engraved, with a sepulchral monument in the Orleans 
Museum, in the Collectanea Antiqua, vol. iv, Plates x and x1. 
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called on M. de la Saussaye, but he was from home; 
but scarcely had we retired to rest in our hotel, when 
my friend was awakened by a loud rapping at his 
chamber-door, and a loud calling of “Monsieur Roach 
Smith”. It was from M. de la Saussaye, who paid him 
a boisterous visit of half an hour, wishing him to arise 
and. finish the evening with him. Instead of this, an 
engagement was made to breakfast with him. We 
were most hospitably received. M. de la Saussaye, 
who is an eminent numismatist, showed us his fine col- 
lection of coins of the Merovingian and Carlovingian 
periods. Madame de le Saussaye also received us most 
cordially. We did full justice to an elegant déjeuner, 
supplemented by apparently endless varieties of the 
finest wines, white and red, the produce of our host’s 
estate. After closing the banquet with cigars, M. de 
la Saussaye conducted us over the chateau and castle. 
The latter, the stronghold of royalty in the middle ages, 
and the scene of many dark deeds, is now almost wholly 
incorporated with the chateau, part of which is used as 
an infantry-barracks. The edifice within the last few 
years has been restored in its old style. Our friend 
pointed out the several apartments, and told tales con- 
nected with them, some of tragic hue. From the ex- 
ternal corridors and galleries are fine views of the 
town, river, the long vale, the heights covered with 
vineyards, and forest in the distance. The noted 
chateau of Chambord is also perceptible. We did not 
go into the Museum, which is in one of the rooms, as a 
survey through a window displayed nothing beyond 
some common prints on the walls, a few old chairs, and 
a deal table. The cathedral is a sad affair, in the worst 
taste ; Grecian grafted on to Gothic. 

At two o'clock we left by rail for Amboise, M. de la 
Saussaye accompanying us. Its chateau, on the lofty 
heights, looks down on the Loire and the little town 
at its feet. The latest interest connected with it is 
that of its being the prison of Abdel Kadir. Beyond 


this, and its beautiful site, it has nothing to commend 
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it, being neither extensive nor well arranged. Close to 
it, in the grounds, is an elegant little chapel, dedicated 
to St. Hubert, whose legend is told in a curious sculp- 
ture over the entrance-door. The most striking archi- 
tectural feature attached to the chateau is the large 
and lofty round tower. The ascent to it is made by a 
spiral road, capacious enough for a carriage. On our 
descent by this way we noticed on the wall a pair of 
gigantic fossil stag’s horns, six or eight feet in length, 
and with a spread of from eight to ten feet. Have we 
here the antlers of the most extinct species of wrus 
mentioned by Cesar? Called with M. de la Saussaye 
on M. Cartier. These two gentlemen are the editors of 
the Revue Numismatique ; and, in their respective de- 
partments, are not excelled, if equalled. 

Left Amboise by voztwre in the evening. We 
noticed on each side of the road caves and caverns 
converted into dwelling-houses and cellars. Our route 
lay through a country covered with vineyards and 
forest. Night had set in ere we reached Montrichard, 
where we took up our quarters at the Croix, a plain 
inn ; but where we had comfortable beds and good fare. 
Montrichard is a small, old town, very prettily situated 
on the Cher, a considerable river crossed by a bridge, 
from which the view of the little town is exceedingly 
picturesque, being backed by a ridge of hills running 
parallel with the stream. The part opposite the town 
is terraced with houses, interspersed with vineyards and 
shrubs, and surmounted with the ruins of the old 
castle. It was one of the possessions of our kings; 
the town itself taking its name from Richard Coeur de 
Lion. Traces of the old mural defences of the town 
yet remain. On the west side are two round bastions 
and a tower, with part of a wall thirty feet high and 
six feet thick. We walked to the suburb of Nanteuil, 
on this side of the town. The church is a neat edifice, 
lately restored with much good taste. The Virgin of 
Nanteuil is held in high veneration. Around the walls 
are hung votive offerings in wax, representing infants’ 
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legs, arms, heads, etc., honey-combs, and two or three 
pair of old crutches. We rambled back upon the high 
ridge, through vineyards, and over houses, indicated 
only by the chimneys here and there, like milestones, 
and down which you could look. : 

In the afternoon, the weather being excessively hot, 
we hired a horse and chaise and drove to Thésée, R. S. 
taking the reins. It is some five miles from Mont- 
richard, the straight road upon the Roman wa runnin 
all the way parallel with the Cher. On the left is the 
vine-clad ridge ; the fertile vale of the river close on the 
right, so that the drive was most enjoyable. The in- 
ducement to visit Thésée was the very peculiar Roman 
ruins, and which we noticed close to the road on the 
left, a little before we entered the village. These re- 

nains seem to be unique of their kind. Their situa- 
ee. general plan, and construction warrant our con- 
_viction that the building could not have been for a 
ilitary purpose; but that it was a great post station 

m the Roman wa. It consists of one vast hall, a 
‘smaller apartment, and two rooms in front. There 


are traces also of other appendages. The walls of the 


3 


great hall are from 30 to 40 feet high, full 20 inches 
thick, and faced with squared stones 5 inches by 
38 to 4 inches; the cement as firm as ever. The 
lofty walls are without a fissure, and perfectly per- 
pendicular. The large hall was lighted by windows at 
the height of full thirty feet ; one of these is included 
in the sketches made by Mr. R. Smith.’ In returning 
to our inn, we noticed, in the yard of a house opposite, 
a little auberge with a large sign(the “Steam Boat”), the 
upper stone, in good condition, of a quern which had 

1 My sketches are nicely etched by Mr. Waller, in the fourth volume 
of the Collectanea Antiqua. At Vernou, near Tours, are Roman 
ruins, very analogous to those of Thésée (see Bulletin Monumental, 
vol. xxxvi, p. 623). Of these we then knew nothing, or we should have 
visited them. The popular name is Palais de Pépin ; and Gregory of 
Tours speaks of the basilica of Vernudum, founded by Saint Perpe- 
tuus. From M. de Caumont’s engravings, the masonry seems to be 
pure Roman. The place is worth a special visit.—C. R. S. 
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been dug up a short time previously on the premises. 
Oo our return, by hook and by crook, by fire and 
water, we eed to get up a tea Senn the dried 
Chinese leaves in our knapsacks. It was not an easy 
feat ; the equipage which decked the board was novel 
and unique, and worthy the sketch made of it. Had 
an agreeable ride back to Montrichard in the cool of 
the evening. 

_ July 23.—Montrichard was left at 6.30 by vozture, 
and we reached Tours at noon. The entire journey 
was a continuous display of fertility and beauty, vary- 
ing only in degree. Passing down the valley of the 
Cher and Loire, we had not time to visit Chénonceaux 
and its fine chateau, built by Francis I, about half-a- 
mile off the road. Between this and Tours is one par- 
ticularly sweet spot; the road runs through a nice bit 
of wood, while close on the left is a lofty, rocky wood- 
covered cliff, fronted with houses one above the other, 
the caves and quarries being adapted for the purpose. 
We were now on the bank of the Loire; and had 
a good opportunity of examining La Levée, which we 
had seen a little of at Blois from the rail. Now our 
road occupied its crest, sometimes for miles. This 
truly national work is an immense dyke (vallum), of 
considerable antiquity, being attributed to the Carlo- 
vingian kings,’ and extending from 80 to 100 miles 
by the side of the Loire, the waters of which it was 
intended to confine, to prevent destructive floods. Our 
approach to Tours was peculiarly picturesque. We 
were on the crest of La Levée, and on either side, for a 
mile or so, lofty poplars (walls, as it were) of the most 
beautiful green, the lengthened straight line of which | 
offered a practical lesson on perspective. 

We were much disappointed in finding Tours so 
completely modernised. Only a very few examples of 
medizeval domestic architecture are to be seen. The 
town is bisected by one wide straight street. Our first 


* If there be not direct historical evidence for this, it is probable 
that it may be a work of the more enterprising Romans.—C. R. S. 
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object was to seek for the few remaining vestiges of 
Roman occupation. After some time we found a por- 
tion of the town wall, on the eastern side, in a garden, 
about 200 yards in extent, and some 40 feet in height. 
Tt is constructed, in the facing, of small, squared stones, 
with courses of red tiles. It has evidently undergone 
frequent reparations in Roman as well as in medizeval 
times. Of the former we found some pleasing illustra- 
tions, which my companion sketched. This was the 
bas-relief of a deer, and portions of a sepulchral in- 
scription.’ Here was a Roman gateway, the jambs’ 
holes morticed for the bars and the pivot-holes; the 
wheel-ruts also are clearly distinct. Within the gate- 
way, on the right of the entrance, is a large, long 
chamber, the roof of wide, flat stones. This chamber 
is still filled with rubbish, the cleaning out of which 
we supposed is reserved for some future and more 
ardent generation of archeologists. A little beyond 
this the return of the tiles and stone masonry gives 
indications of a bastion or round tower, now reduced 
nearly parallel with the curtain-wall, which had a 
chamber converted apparently into a medieval chapel, 
the stucco of the walls of which still retain traces of 
having been roughly painted with running’ foliage. 
Not far from this, a small bit of the original pointing of 
the Roman wall with red cement is yet remaining. 

little beyond, the wall terminated with a round bastion ; 
and further on, what may yet be left is incorporated 
with houses and their appendages, invisible and un- 
approachable. On the following day, during Mr. Smith’s 
walk to Lareay, I traced vestiges of the wall from this 
point to near the river, the most lengthened fragment 
in a yard occupied as a store for bottles, clay-pipes, etc. 
Hence it ran at a right angle parallel with the Loire, 
towards the Museum, and became lost. Having dis- 


1 With the deer is part of the figure of Diana. These sculptures, 
used by the Romans themselves as building materials, point to the 
comparatively late date of the wall, and are one of many similar 
examples throughout France, and also at London.—C. R. 8. 
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posed of the Roman wall, we turned our steps to the 
medizeval defence of the city. Of this we could find 
but one portion, that on the south side, a wall of 16 or 
18 feet high, with square and round bastions. It now 
forms a nice terraced promenade, with avenues of trees 
by its side.’ 

July 24.—After some difficulty in finding the where- 
abouts, we called on M. Boilleau, who shewed us his 
cabinet of early French coins, and a collection of anti- 
quities found at Tours, engaging to take us to Largay 
in the cool of the evening. My friend’s enthusiastic 
ardour could not abide such delay, so off he marched, 
in a broiling midday sun, the thermometer between 90 
and 100, to satisfy his impatience. I spent the interim 
in visiting different objects in the city. The first was 
the cathedral, of which I can only say that it is a very 
fine and extensive edifice, entered through three lofty 
doors on the west, and surmounted with pepper-boxen 
house-tops in bad taste. The interior is chaste and 
good, of the best Gothic period, or what we call Early 
English. The painted glass has a nice effect on the 
choir, which it surrounds. An earlier part in the tower, 
with Romanesque arches, particularly fine. I was un- 
able to get a close inspection, as it was in a state of 
restoration, after being saved from destruction. Near 
this I wandered into a large, crypt-like space under 
intersecting arches supported by pillars, now used as 
stables. Leaving the cathedral, I inspected two lofty 
towers, the only remains of the celebrated cathedral 
of St. Martin. The relative position of these towers 
seems to give some idea of the vastness of the entire 
building, which, judging from these towers, must have 
been in good taste, both in the round and pointed 
styles. 

The Museum at Tours is small, and calls for no par- 
ticular remark beyond a few Celtic and Roman remains, 

‘It is probably based upon the Roman wall, which was wide 


enough to carry the modern promenade ; an adaptation such as we 
find at Colchester, Chichester, Canterbury, Chester.—C. R. S. 
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chief among the latter being a fine monumental stone 
with effigy, sketched by R. 8. 

R. 8. returned from Larcay between four and five 
o'clock. The walk thither and back; the delicious 
wine of the place; the invigorating coolness of the 
wine-caves ; with odorous vinous atmosphere, contrast 
with the dusty road and broiling sun; but, to render 
this yet more enjoyable, a load of hay had been 
overturned in a shady spot, and upon this fragrant 
bed my friend threw himself, and in a moment was 
oblivious of the present in bright visions of the past, 
in which Lar¢ay’s walled heights in Roman occupation 
were prominent, passed vividly before him. But his 
own graphic description can alone do justice to his first 
visit to Largay. In the cool of the evening, M. Boilleau, 
who was the discoverer of the Castrum, took us to 
Largay, together with the Abbé Bourassé, in a carriage 
and pair. At about one or two miles from the town, 
and crossing the Cher and one or two small streams, 
we turned short to the left, when the road ran in a 
straight line parallel with the valley of the Cher ; and 
on the right, close to a high ridge covered with beauti- 
ful foliage ; its face quarried into long wine-cellars, 
from which the air was filled with vinous perfume ; 
here and there a chateau and vineyards. M. Boilleau 
informed us that the whole of the district was covered 
with Roman vestiges, including the aqueduct of Fon- 
tenoy, which R. S. had detected in the morning ; this 
runs a few feet below the surface. At another point 
he directed attention to what he said had been a 
Roman reservoir. Our most delightful ride of five 
miles of undiminished beauty, brought us to the charm- 
ing village of Larcay, its cottages and small steepled 
church embosomed amongst the trees on the sloping 
rise. 

The Castrum, the object of our visit, we found on 
the wooded heights above the village. We ascended 
to it by a steep path amidst the thick foliage. In our 
‘course up we noticed a deep fosse running up the hill. 
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This seems to have formed a portion of the defensive 
works of the walled camp. This we found to be quad- 
rangular, enclosing an area of between two and three 
acres. Three sides had been surrounded with a wall 
flanked with round towers. Two walls, and a portion 
of the third still remain, with much of the facing 
gone. They are over 8 feet thick and 20 feet high. 
The side overlooking the village seems to have had no 
artificial defence ; sufficient protection being afforded 
by the precipitous ridge. The foundations of the walls 
in some parts are very interesting, from the fact of 
their being laid upon segments of columns, some fluted, 
some plain; which had done service in some public 
edifice of a different character. These columns spoke 
conclusively of great changes ; of war and destruction ; 
and they are evidence of the comparatively late date 
of the Castrum ; but what that date may be, as yet no 
inscription has been found to decide. One of the towers 
has been adapted for a cottage; and the area is a 
garden and vineyard.’ We now descended to our inn ; 
and were shewn part of the aqueduct. It consisted of 
a channel of stone that had been cemented, covered 
with stones partly rounded. After drinking a bottle 
of the wine tasted and eulogised by my friend in the 
morning, we drove back to Tours, reaching it at about 
9 o'clock. 

July 25.—Left Tours at 5.30 a.m., by rail for Cing- 
Mars and Saumur, reaching the former in about an 
hour. From the station to the Pile is about half-an- 
hour’s agreeable walk. This remarkable edifice, called 
La Pile Cing-Mars, stands on the side of the ridge, a 
conspicuous object to a considerable distance. It has no 
historical record ; nor in itself does it bear any inscrip- 
tion or other indication of the time when it was 
erected, or the purpose for which it was set up. It is 
in good preservation, being built wholly of the well- 
known and imperishable Roman tiles, the interior being 


1 A full illustrated account of Largay is given in the fourth volume 
of the Collectanea Antiqua. 
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a mass of concrete and the refuse of masonry. An 
opening has been driven into it by some explorers, who 
fortunately have not endangered the structure’s sta- 
bility. The Pile is a rectangular column, about 12 or 
13 feet square, and nearly 100 feet in height. It has 
a slightly projecting pointed roof, surmounted by four 
square pinnacles. The front side of this Pile is orna- 
mented with eleven squares of tile-work, in various 
patterns.’ — 

At the foot of the high ground upon which the Pile 
is erected. are cave-houses, such as we noticed wher- 
ever the elevation of the ground admitted of their 
being made: unquestionably they are of remote anti- 
quity, anterior to the Roman subjugation. The little 
village of Cing-Mars is prettily situated ; its church of 
the 10th or 11th century; plain in the extreme within, 
and lighted by small round windows high in the walls. 
The exterior has some nice details, and is completed 
with a spire. Two round towers, gateway towers, 
perhaps, seem to be the only remains of a castle on 
the summit of the ridge above the village. We left 
Cing-Mars at 8.30 by train. 

This day the heat was intense. Our road from Tours 
to Saumur ran through, all the way, the most fertile 
and rich portion of the valley of the Loire. Very near 
Cing-Mars, the Cher, which we met with at Thésée, 
Montrichard, and elsewhere, becomes incorporated with 
the Loire. Nothing that I have yet seen equals the 
fertility of this fine valley. For the last three miles 
our attention was drawn to the gloomy, slated roofs of 
Fontevrault, full of historical interest to an English- 
man ; portions of the Abbey are, I believe, converted 
into prisons. Steaming at easy pace, we reached 
Saumur at about 11 o’clock, across the bridge over the 
Loire. The road runs through the town in a straight 
line, continuing so for miles. The entrance to the 
town is very fine ; the chateau, or castle, is on a lofty 

1 Jt is shewn in two views, with the architectural details, in the 
same volume. 
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height. The Hétel de Ville, on the quay, is an inter- 
esting building, with its projecting angular turrets. 
After a hearty breakfast we visited the Museum, which 
has some very notable antiquities, such as implements 
in stone and bronze of the Celtic period; rare Roman 
implements, etc., in bronze, the gem being a fine and 
perfect trumpet, four feet in length, which was sketched 
by R. 8S. Here is also a good collection of Frankish 
weapons, in iron. 

We then hired a horse and chaise for Doué, some 
twelve miles distant. Fortunately, the extraordinary 
Dolmen, one of the celebrities of Saumur, lay on our 
road, at Pontigny, about two miles distant. This and 
other megalithic monuments are the finest of any I 
know, excepting Stonehenge and the cyclopean castles 
of Cornwall. If these remains in Cornwall and Wilt- 
shire offer the finest examples of religious and military 
construction, the Dolmen (why called so ?) of Pontigny 
surpasses everything of its kind I have seen or heard 
of. They cannot, I conceive, be considered as crom- 
lechs ; to me they seem to have served as dwellings of 
a primitive race who must have been well acquainted 
with the rudiments, at least, of mechanical application, 
or how could such enormous slabs, as these chambers 
are constructed with, have been placed in their rela- 
tive positions? The first Prerre Couverte we came to 
is in a field by the side of a lane in an uncommanding 
site. A cottage adjoins it, and looks diminutive from 
the contrast. It consists of one vast chamber of huge 
unhewn slabs, from 18 to 25 inches thick, placed edge- 
ways, four on each side, and one at the western end. 
Upon the top is one immense stone, nearly 25 feet in 
length, full 20 feet in width, and upwards of 23 feet 
thick. The interior height is about 10 feet ; the width 
18 feet. In length it is now some 55 feet ; but pro- 
bably has been longer, as one or two slabs at the eastern 
entrance are fallen. I think there are about fourteen 
stones in their original position. 

The other Pierre Cowverte is about a quarter of a 
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mile distant, on a gentle elevation, in a vineyard. This, 
irrespective of the other, would be called magnificent ; 
but 1t consists only of six stones similarly constructed. 
It has, however, been larger, as shown by prostrate 
stones. When we reflect on the remote antiquity of 
these structures, we cannot but be struck with the 
skill shewn in raising and fitting such enormous blocks; 
but very few openings are even now to be seen; and 
the conclusion is that originally they were fitted with 
such exactitude, by the aid of clay and moss, as to 
make the building impervious to the winter blast. 

The road to Doué from Saumur is nearly one straight 
line through an open corn district, somewhat mono- 
tonous. Doué is a small, straggling town or bourg, with 
nothing attractive so far as we could see, except the 
Amphitheatre, which shews it stands upon the site of 
a considerable Roman town, or near it. This Amphi- 
theatre is intensely interesting, being hewn out and in 
the living rock, which seems to be in part sandstone, 
more or less indurated, and a calcareous stone plentifully 
charged with shells. The arena, so far as we could 
judge, could not have been of large extent. It is ex- 
cavated from the rock, and is surrounded with ten or 
twelve tiers of seats. On ascending the platform above 
the benches, we found the remains of the surrounding 
wall; this seemed to have been multangular, the 
angles of larger stones. By the side of what we con- 
sidered the entrance is a small chamber of similar con- 
struction with the sides of the above wall, with its 
roof of stone like that in the celle of the Amphi- 
theatre ; a feature too peculiar to pass by unnoticed. 
We now descended into the celle by what was no 
doubt one of the vomitoria; and which now con- 
ducted us to a comfortable cottage, an adaptation of 
caves to dwelling-rooms, between which and the en- 
trance an old dame was busily twisting thread from 
her distaff. It required some little time for the eye 
to adapt itself to the sudden change from the midday 
sun to the gloom around us. The change of tempe- 
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rature was most delightful, the day being of the hottest 
we had experienced. The subterraneous wonders into 
which we had penetrated baffle description. Vast 
chambers, from 20 to 30 feet in width and from 40 to 
50 feet in height, have entrances into minor chambers 
from 10 to 15 feet high. The apex or vaulting of the 
lofty galleries is roofed with stones in a simple and 
peculiar manner. Some of these caves are now con- 
verted into stables, etc., as well as dwellings for human 
beings, the ancient vomitoria, of which there are two 
or three, serving for ingress. The whole of the rock 
is honeycombed into a labyrinth of caves and gal- 
leries ; still, if carefully studied, I think it would be 
found to consist of lofty corridors taking the shape or 
curve of the theatre, and cut beneath the benches, 
the numerous chambers of the corridors leading to the 
arena. A careful examination of the immediate vicinity 
of the Amphitheatre would doubtless be rewarded, as 
it is full of ancient quarries, with houses and gardens 
covered with vines; while in the buildings masses of 
Roman masonry are prominent. Similar insertions we 
noticed in buildings in the town.’ 

Left Doué in the evening ; and arrived at Tours by 
10 o'clock ; but were obliged to knock up the people 
at our hotel, although we had told them we should 
return by the last train. After some little trouble we 
managed to get a good supper, which sent us comfort- 
ably to bed. 

July 26.—After rambling over Tours, left at 1.30 
for Poitiers. We soon lost sight of the beautiful valley 
of the Loire ; yet all the way to Poitiers the country 
is fine ; and much corn grown. At 4 o'clock we arrived 
at the station, a mile from the town: had we not taken 
the omnibus, we should have found it a wearisome 
ascending walk. Although in domestic architecture 
Poitiers presents nothing in common with Rouen, 

1 The remains at Doué, as well as those of the places previously 


described by Mr. Warne, are described and engraved in the fourth 
volume of the Collectanea Antigua.—C. R. 8. 
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Abbeville, or Caen, still there is an air of great anti- 
quity which makes the town very impressive. The 
narrow and tortuous streets, and long blank walls, are 
striking indications of long past ages, which are in- 
creased on further acquaintance. We got good accom- 
modation at the Hétel d’ Evreux, which is close to 
the Amphitheatre : to us a special advantage. Looking 
out of our bedroom windows, we had the yard of the inn 
beneath, backed by walls of the Amphitheatre, against 
which is a medieval round turret, the remnant of a 
gatehouse. One of the vomitoria, of great length and 
solidity, opens into the yard, and is made to do service 
as a store for hay and straw. Fortunately for us, the 
Amphitheatre could be entered by a passage from the 
yard, and we found that a section was converted into 
the garden of our hotel. Here we could ramble amidst 
trees bending beneath loads of ripe apricots, plums, 
and pears; and grapes not quite matured. Here, in 
the leafy shade, we could at ease survey what could 
be seen of the mighty ruins ; and talk over the fortunes 
of the past amidst the luxuries of the present, among 
which were, of course, our pipes and the wine of the 
district. On returning to the inn we fell in with a 
Curé from the country, with whom we had an agreeable 
chat. We had parted for the night; he to his cham- 
ber ; we to smoke and talk in the balcony before our 
bedroom, overlooking buildings of every age and cha- 
racter, bond and free. We had not sat long ere we 
noticed the Curé’s door open, and his white head peep- 
ing out. An immediate invitation was given him to 
join us and our bottle of wine, and as promptly ac- 
cepted; and so the eve-night was most agreeably 
finished, for we found our ecclesiastical friend highly 
intelligent and communicative, with that genial suavity 
so common in France. On the morrow he conducted. 
us over a large collegiate establishment, and at part- 
ing invited us to spend a few days with him in his 
residence, at some distance from Poitiers. “I am not 
rich”, he said ; ‘‘ my income is small; but I am wealthy 
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in my parishioners ; and I can offer you, through them, 
horses and conveyances while you stay with me.” 

The Amphitheatre must have been one of the largest, 
for although it has not been excavated like that of 
Lillebonne, and it has served for ages as a quarry for 
building materials, and yet serves, the ruins are still 
stupendous ; the walls, as seen from the gardens, are 
from 60 to 70 feet high. It has been calculated that 
it was capable of seating 40,000 persons. In its present 
state it is covered with gardens and habitations of all 
kinds, utterly neglected as a monument of ancient 
art; and probably doomed ere long to utter destruc- 
tions ; ne is the apathy with which it is regarded by 
the townsmen, and by the State which takes credit for 
preserving its ancient national monuments ! 

We next visited the Church of St. John, in the 
street leading to Limoges. It is a Roman building of 
the fourth or fifth century, in good preservation ; has 
been saved most fortunately from the demon of de- 
struction, who has played such havoc at Poitiers ; 
and is being carefully repaired with a view to the 
preservation of details. It is about 40 feet in length 
by rather more than 20 feet in width, with two semi- 
circular projections in the middle, east and west, ap- 
parently some centuries later. In the floor is a large 
lavatory or well, no doubt for baptising the early 
Christians ; and probably long used for this purpose. 
The walls are faced with the common Roman facing : 
small squared stones, with bonding courses of red tiles ; 
the windows arched and nicely turned with tiles. 

Of the Roman defence of the town we detected 
some 40 or 50 yards, at the back of the Palais de 
Justice, the facing of small squared stones and courses 
of tile. The Museum contains a few good Celtic and 
Roman implements, and a few Roman inscriptions and 
bas-reliefs ; but nothing worthy of the ancient glory 
of the place. 

We found many of the churches most interesting 
examples of the architecture of the tenth and eleventh 
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centuries. The facade of the western entrance of Notre 
Dame is a mass of the most elaborate detail, leading 
at first view to a doubt if it were of that period ; but 
the conventionalities in the animal figures, and general 
ornamentation, mark its time. ‘The effect of the finely 
proportioned pillars, supporting beautifully formed 
round arches, is increased by being coloured, together 
with the arches and side walls, in close imitation of 
the Byzantine style. We visited two other churches 
of the same period, St. Hilaire and St. Porchaire ; 
the first very large, and loftier than Notre Dame. A 
portion of its nave has been destroyed ; and its site 
was being laid bare by the removal of accumulated 
rubbish, exposing the bases of eight or ten pillars in 
a row. On the other side was placed a series of capitals 
that had been exhumed. The identity of the orna- 
mentation of these capitals with those of the church 
there, of St. Porchaire and Notre Dame, was very 
manifest. A nice moresque semicircular window, with 
three courses of tiers of billets, had a very pretty 
and elegant effect. Some of the bas-reliefs in the 
doorway of St. Porchaire were sketched by Mr. R. 
Smith. The largest religious edifice is that of St. 
Pierre. The Cathedral, a noble structure, is later than 
any of the preceding. 

We wandered through and about the old city, with 
something at every turn to draw attention and interest. 
On the Limoges road we crossed the bridge and walked 
to the Pierre Levée, a large cromlech on an ascent. 
Of this a sketch was duly made; and we returned 
as the evening of the 27th was closing, with a girl 
and her charge of some twenty sheep following her, 
with wine-carts drawn by mules of 15 or 16 hands, 
and peasants embrowned by the sun, the perfect types 
of their forefathers, we imagine, who fought on Poitiers’ 
bloody day. 

The situation of Poitiers is commanding ; surrounded 
by a small, sluggish river, the Clain, which probably 
had been made sluggish and marshy, on the Limoges 
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side, to increase the strength of the town. Part of 
the medieval defences may still be traced in coming 
-in by the Limoges road, and keeping round the left. 
The ancient fosse may be detected in the nursery 
garden, which runs parallel with the town; the ter- 
racing of the gardens, and the walks, seems to indicate 
the site and nature of the defences. A portion of the 
outer wall is also to be seen, just before coming to the 
gardens, the grounds adjoining it being swampy. We 
then proceeded to the platform, of more recent, or 
rather, restored work, with bastions, in all likelihood 
the latest reparation of the medizval walls. The 
position is very strong, and commanding extensive 
views. 

This, our last, evening we walked to L’Hermitage, 
about two miles from the town, our object the ruins 
of the Roman Aqueduct. We had to walk round a 
ridge which, with the river below, formed, from Poitiers 
to L’Hermitage, a complete amphitheatre, with the 
meadows beneath for an arena. The view of Poitiers 
from L’Hermitage was perfect ; the beautiful natural 
amphitheatre, with the sides of the ridge covered with 
foliage, as seen from the ruined arches of the Aqueduct, 
must be viewed to appreciate its fine effect. The 
remains of the Aqueduct retain something of its archi- 
tectural details. Some arches, about 20 feet high, on 
bases 5 feet 7 inches long by 4 feet 9 inches in width, 
were sketched. A little further on were portions of a 
wall from 40 feet to 50 feet high, adapted to make the 
level ; no tiles seem to have been used. The only por- 
tion of the face that could be seen was composed of 
small, well-squared stones. On retracing our steps to 
Poitiers, we detected, at_many points, the course of the 
Aqueduct by a slightly elevated turf-covered ridge. 

July 29.—Left Poitiers at 7 o'clock a.m., by rail, 
for Tours, which we reached by 11 o'clock. Went 
direct to our inn, and left at noon by voiture for Le 
Mans, a journey of nine hours, without passing through 
any place of importance, the road occasionally, for 
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miles, in a straight line; yet on the whole rather 
pleasant ; but far less fertile than the beautiful dis- 
tricts we had previously passed ; tracts of heath and 
plantations of fir towards the latter end of our journey. 
At about midway we noticed in a vineyard, by the 
side of a hill and adjoining the road, the remains of 
a cromlech, and, a little distance further, a Druidical 
circle in a road-side meadow. At about 9 P.M. we 
arrived at Le Mans; quartered at the Salmon, where 
we had fair accommodation and clean beds. 

July 30.—Le Mans is a place of considerable extent, 
built on the high ground rising from the Sarthe, which 
flows on one of its sides, and to which some of its 
streets have access by steep and stepped flights of 
stairs or alleys. Around this side vestiges of the 
Roman and medieval walls may be traced at intervals ; 
but the most distinct and considerable portion of the 
former is to be seen in descending from the Cathedral 
to the place below it, and in front of the Salle de 
Spectacle. The facing of it may be traced by the 
terrace on which the Cathedral stands. At the back 
of the Salle de Spectacle is an oblong area of some 
acres, surrounded with terraced walks and planted with 
avenues. ‘This, with apparent reason, is considered as 
the site of the Roman Amphitheatre. The Biblio- 
théque has a small gallery of paintings, a natural 
history collection, and some few antiquities; an en- 
amelled plate of Geoffrey Plantagenet, interesting as 
a work of a defined period. Hence we went to the 
Cathedral, which stands in a commanding site : a most 
elegant edifice and full of interest. In the nave, which 
is the plainest, with mostly round arches, much Roman 
masonry could be detected, not only in the substruc- 
ture exteriorly, but also immediately within the en- 
trance, in the left wall, in a series of small blank arches. 
The view of the choir from this point of the nave is 
very beautiful; it is apsidal, of great height, of the 
best Gothic period, and lighted with elegantly traced 
clerestory windows filled with stained glass, which 
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seem to throw a veil of gossamer over that portion of 
the interior. At this apsidal end is a series of ten 
or twelve chapels, all in the best taste. Exteriorly 
they are so many radii from the circular end, yet form- 
ing parts of the whole, with elegant flying buttresses, 
pinnacles, etc. A bust over the great entrance, of 
Byzantine character, was sketched ; also a tall unhewn 
silicious sandstone at the right-hand angle of the 
entrance. It is said to be Druidic; but whatever its 
origin, it had, no doubt, some superstitious notion or 
tradition attached to it, from its being placed in this 
peculiar situation. In the Salle de Spectacle is a small 
museum, with a few antiquities from Le Mans, and 
Allauna, or Allones, which we afterwards visited ; and 
a water-duct similar to that we had seen at Largay. 
In the evening we walked to Allones, taking the 
road by Petit St. George, full five miles; the walk 
pleasant but rather dusty. On turning from the high- 
road, just before this, we entered a village churchyard, 
and were attracted by a cross with an inverted capital 
for its base, which R. 8S. sketched. We were beginning 
to find our way rather difficult, when we fortunately 
made inquiry of some three or four young men out 
for their evening walk. They directed us to our object, 
which was in a thick wood. It would have been dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to have found it, had not the 
young men crossed our path, merrily singing, and, 
prompted possibly by curiosity and politeness mixed, 
offered to conduct us through a labyrinth of dense 
underwood to the visible remains of Allauna. All we 
could see was a shapeless mass of Roman masonry, 
some 10 feet in height and as many in diameter. 
Excavations had been made, a few years before, as we 
learned from a model of an extensive villa, in the 
Museum at Le Mans; but the ruins had been com- 
pletely covered again with underwood. We thought 
it probable that the entire wood covered ruins, the 
masonry having been the origin of the wood, as is not 
uncommonly the case. It is popularly known as the 
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Tour aux Fées. Our new acquaintances were most 
agreeable and inquiring, and seemed highly pleased 
in our company. We accepted their cffer to conduct 
us a shorter and pleasanter way back to Le Mans. They 
soon brought us to a most picturesque mill and cottage 
on the Sarthe, here a considerable river. No means of 
crossing appeared visible ; but a response from the op- 
posite bank was soon returned to a summons from 
our friends, and a boat was pushed off and we were all 
ferried over. It was a charming summer’s evening, 
rendered more enjoyable by the attention of our friends 
the strangers. As we neared Le Mans, one by one 
dropped off, expressing regret at parting ; we did the 
same, for satisfaction was mutual. 

July 31.—The morning spent in going over the 
oldest parts of Le Mans. The best examples of 
domestic architecture were in the Grand Rue, some of 
the houses being of the fifteenth century. I omitted 
to mention, in place, that in the Cathedral there is 
the altar-tomb of Berengaria, Queen of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, her figure, of life size, full length. The 
Market-house at Le Mans stands in the large square 
in the centre of the town; and is a large rotunda on 
heavy massy piers and round arches.' 

At 2.45 p.m. we left Le Mans for Chartres. The 
country, at first thin, sandy-land, became more and 
more wooded. As we passed Nogent-le-Rotrou we 
noticed the round castle and the chateau, the residence 
of Sully, who was buried in the adjoining church. The 
recollection of this place will be impressed upon us 
from the circumstance that at the station all our 
railway carriages were suddenly inundated by crowds 
of peasants going to Chartres to seek harvest-work. 
It rained heavily, and they seemed anxiously alive to 
the effect it was having on the corn, of which we passed 
through a very extensive open district ; and reached 


1 The latest and best illustrated account of the Roman circum- 
vallation of Le Mans, is by the Abbé Robert Charles, published by 
M. Pellechat, at Le Mans, in 1882,—C. R. 8. 
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Chartres about 6.40. Fortunately, the rain ceased at 
the same time. Our brawny travelling companions, 
from 200 to 800, stopped here also. From the station 
to the town is a nice quarter of an hour’s walk ; the 
stupendous Cathedral, with its two spires on our left, 
as we went through the large Place, planted with trees 
and containing a statue of Marceau, the young general 
of the first revolution, a native of Chartres. 

Ere nightfall we found our way to, and strolled 
round the Cathedral, unable sufficiently to admire 
its vastness and magnificence, which surpassed every- 
thing of its kind we had previously seen. The three 
doorways are prodigies of sculpture, as are other parts. 
A peculiarity of the flying buttresses, perhaps not 
noticed by many, may be mentioned. These were of 
two courses; the top supported by short pillars and 
round arches, springing as radii from the lower: the 
effect was very good; I do not remember a similar 
example. 

August 1.—The Cathedral took up some portion of 
the morning. ‘The interior, vast, massive, grand, yet 
fell somewhat short of expectations induced from last 
evening’s exterior survey. ‘The windows are, neverthe- 
less, passing description ; and filled with the choicest 
painted glass. The large circular windows, of which 
there are three or four, are of the most elegant tracing 
and design. The choir is separated, or rather sur- 
rounded, by a screen of most elaborate workmanship. 
It is of a late period, but of exquisite finish, represent- 
ing various scenes in the life of the Saviour ; from 2 
to 3 feet deep, carved in fine white stone. The figure 
of the black Virgin and Child was the chief object of 
popular attraction; and devotees of every age and 
class were continually coming to it, kneeling and kiss- 
ing the pillar that supported the statue, decked with 
white satin. An attendant priest was sitting close by for 
the receipt of customs, from whom the devotees received 
a small medal in return for their offerings. Bunches of 
grapes, the first-fruit of the season, and vine-branches 
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were suspended at the altar. Stately matrons, pretty 
girls, peasants in blue blouses with their sickles, all 
alike knelt at the black Virgin’s shrine and kissed the 
pillar. 

We went into the crypt. Its square, heavy pillars 
were a contrast with the fine work we had seen else- 
where. But we were highly interested in finding that 
the Cathedral was built, in part at least, upon the 
foundations of some public Roman edifice. Several 
feet of fine and perfect Roman masonry we noticed 
near what is called the Treasury. 

From the Cathedral we went to the Hétel de Ville, . 
where there is a library, a gallery of paintings, and a 
collection of antiquities, all well kept, but, as usual, 
without a printed catalogue. R. 8. made a few sketches, 
including an enamelled glass cornet, and a very fine 
specimen of those iron horse-shoes or sandals which 
have so long puzzled many. 

August 2.—Left Chartres at 11 o'clock for Ram- 
bouillet, an hour’s journey. The town is a poor, mean, 
uninteresting place ; but our visit was to see M. Moutié 
and his collection of Frankish antiquities.’ In the 
town itself the only object of interest was the chateau, 
with turrets at the angles; in a damp, gloomy situa- 
tion, with fish-ponds and avenues. The room in which 
Charles the Tenth signed his abdication was pointed 
out to us, as was the cabinet of Napoleon. We slept 
at Rambouillet ; and the following morning left by the 
8 o'clock train for Paris, an hour’s ride. After break- 
fast we went to the Louvre; and on going into the 


1 The visit led to a personal acquaintance with M, Auguste Moutié ; 
and subsequently to the publication of his very important discovery 
of Frankish sepulchral remains in the fourth volume of the Collectanea 
Antiqua, in a lengthy paper by himself then unpublished. I should 
have further illustrated it had not the tracings he sent me been too 
faint to be copied ; but what are engraved are very useful for com- 
parison ; for instance, nine varieties of the Frankish battle-axe, the 
Francisca; and a metal plate ornamented and inscribed with the 
common formula, UVtere feliz, spelt oUTIIRM FIIL IX. All that remains 
of a personal name is 1KIBANOS, Hinbanus.—C. B.S. 
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Department of Antiquities, were not a little astonished 
to find that there is no catalogue of the vast con- 
tents. Some few objects are named ; but with this 
exception the visitor is left to get on the best way 
he can. 

The first object which attracted our attention was 
the fine bronze statue discovered at Lillebonne, for 
years in London without a purchaser; and recently 
acquired by the French Government.’ We were much 
pleased and interested with what we saw, and felt 
how much richer the Louvre is in ancient statuary 
than the British Museum. The arrangement is cer- 
tainly superior ; no crowdings, as with us. Our time 
only allowed us to see a portion of the antiquities. 
Then strolling by the quays on the Seine, we crossed 
and reached the Palais des Thermes, as is called the 
extensive remains of a grand Roman building, pos- 
sibly a palatial residence; the most perfect of its 
kind I have yet seen. On the floor are many bas- 
reliefs, capitals, and various sculptures found in Paris. 
The Hétel Cluny adjoins the Palais des Thermes. 
It is devoted to extensive and choice medieval anti- 
quities. 

August 3.—We resumed our visit to the Louvre. 
A. gallery is set apart for Roman sculptures, inscrip- 
tions, etc., from Algiers and the African colony. Many 
of the sculptures, in white marble, are fine and of a 
good period of art. There is a remarkably good and 
perfect tessellated floormg. The subject, in various 
colours, is Neptune and Amphitrite with sea-horses ; 
the sea filled with fish and Cupids angling. We re- 
visited the Hétel Cluny, and passed some hours in 
examining the wonderful collections there of medizeval 
art; such as, I fear, we cannot hope ever to see in 
England. On leaving we passed along the Seine, ex- 


1 It is engraved by Mr. Waller, in the third volume of the Col- 
lectanea Antigua. I there give reasons for its being intended for 
Antinous, and not Apollo, as was generally supposed. Its publication 
in this work led to its immediate purchase for the Louvre.—C. R. 8. 
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amining the shops of dealers in antiquities, who seemed 
by the prices to have a very exalted notion of their 
value. Crossing the Seine by the bridge near the 
Tuilleries, we passed through the gardens in front, 
admiring as we walked on to our hotel for dinner. As 
the house was crowded with company, and as we had 
time, we resolved on walking to Pontoise, where we 
got comfortable beds and other accommodation near 
the station; and left in the morning at 8 o’clock for 
Boulogne, which we reached in good time to dine and 
get on board the steamer. After a passage of about 
two hours in a heavy rain and a rather rough sea, we 
arrived at 7 o clock at Folkestone.—C. W. 


Some portions of the preceding, from my own point 
of view, have been given in the preceding volume ; 
together with my own recollections of our visit to 
Jublains and other places in the preceding year, 1853, 
when our course was from Boulogne to Abbeville, 
Dieppe, Rouen, Lillebonne, Harfleur, Graville, Havre, 
Caen, Vieux, Bayeux, Harcourt, Mayenne, Jublains, 
Chateau de la Roche, Laval, Mortagne, Verneuil, 
Couches, Evreux, Rouen, and Boulogne. ‘The chief 
antiquarian results; and they are many and important; 
will be found detailed and illustrated in the Collec- 
tanea Antiqua. 
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FROM THE 


JOURNAL OF A FORTNIGHT’S TOUR ON THE RHINE, 
WITH MR. J. G. WALLER, IN 1850. 


The tourist who has projected an excursion of a con- 
siderable distance, to be accomplished within a very 
limited time, and in a foreign country, finds, at every 
step, that the study of its antiquities is beset with 
numerous difficulties, easily conceived by all who have 
undertaken the task. He has to regulate his stay at 
particular places by the railway clock, or the hour of 
departure of a steamer or diligence, and probably he 
leaves some remarkable monument half examined ; 
some public or private museum unvisited. To such 
and similar causes may be partly ascribed the little 
information we in England glean from the visits of our - 
friends to continental places abounding in antiquities. 
Moreover, most of the continental publications are but 
little known in England; and there is scarcely any 
correspondence between our antiquarian and archeo- 
logical societies and those on the other side of the 
British Channel: with a very few exceptions the 
societies are unknown to each other. In most of the 
libraries in large towns and cities in Germany and 
France not a copy of our Archeologia' is to be found ; 
and our public libraries are destitute of most of the 
standard works published in foreign countries. Tourists 
should not hesitate, therefore, in making public the 
observations they may have made on remarkable objects 
of antiquity ; nor be diverted from doing all in their 


' Dr. W. Bell informed me that while walking through the public 
library of Dresden, the secretary showed him the long file of folios 
printed by the Record Commission. “We are very much obliged”, 
said the secretary, “by the kindness of the English Government, but 
we should have been much better pleased with a complete set of the 
Archeologia.” The early volumes of this work were sold for waste 
paper by the Society of Antiquaries. 
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power to break down the barriers which obstruct scien- 
tific and literary intercourse, and that interchange of 
information and opinion so desirable between persons 
engaged in similar studies and researches, living in 
countries closely connected geographically and con- 
sanguineously. 

Mayence, the Roman Mogontiacum, or Moguntiacum, 
is well known as the chief town in the dominions of the 
Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, on the left bank of 
the Rhine near the junction of the Maine. It. is about 
twenty miles from Frankfort; seventy-three from 
Treves; and eighty-five from Cologne. Mogontiacum 
was the chief city of Germania Prima,and a municipiwm. 
It is frequently mentioned by historians as the scene of 
important events in the various German wars. On the 
right bank of the Rhine, precisely opposite, was a 
castellum, or strong military post, which gave name 
to Castel, connected with Mayence by a bridge of 
boats. Whether any remains of the Roman fortress 
are yet to be traced I had no opportunity of ascertain- 
ing; but the museums of Mayence and Wiesbaden, and 
probably that of Berlin, contain abundant evidences 
of the importance of the place in Roman times. The 
situation of Mayence has, through successive ages, 
exposed the city to the devastating effects of hostile 
invasions ; and, in consequence, it is difficult to identify 
architectural remains of the Roman: epoch. In the 
citadel is an isolated mass of Roman masonry called the 
Tower of Drusus, which probably was one of the towers 
or bastions of the ancient city wall. This has remained 
much in the same state as it now is for at least over 
two centuries, as it is figured in the Yopographia 
Archiepiscopatuum Moguntinensis, 1646, in which work, 
in a general view of the city, is also represented what 
may have been a fragment of the aqueduct, some 
arches of which are yet standing at Zahlbach, about a 
mile from Mayence. 

The state of Mayence under the Romans is, however, 
well understood by the monuments of various kinds 
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preserved in the public museum. In local importance 
they far exceed any collection in our own country ; and 
their worth seems to be well appreciated by the muni- 
cipality and by the citizens, for the rooms are spacious 
and well arranged, and the antiquities are extremely 
well classified, and accessible. To the public spirit 
and liberality of private individuals the museum is 
much indebted; and the donations are received and 
preserved with every consideration and care. One 
example illustrative of the good feeling of the donor 
may be cited in an obelisk composed of specimens of 
Roman tessellated pavements discovered in Mayence. 
On the base is inscribed— 
Ex Integris Figuris Pavimenti 
Romani Moguntiaci Detecti 
Hunce Obeliscum Construxit 
Urbique Patrizee Dono Dedit : 


Henricus Koenig 
MDCOOXXXVII. 


The Roman sculptures are civil and military ; chiefly 
the latter. Of the former class the most striking are 
fragments which have evidently belonged to large and 
elaborate compositions, analogous both in character and 
in workmanship to those upon the celebrated monu- 
ment of the Secundini at Igel, near Treves. On one 
fragment is a representation of two men preparing corn 
for the mill. One is fanning or winnowing the grain 
in a fan of wicker-work precisely like those in use at 
the present day, while his companion is carrying away 
a basketful upon his shoulders. Another fragment 
exhibits a group of workmen storing away wine in 
casks. A bas-relief of a similar subject was discovered 
at Augsburg in 1601.1. The sepulchral monument of 
Blussus is particularly interesting from the costume of 
the figures. Of these there are three: Blussus him- 
self, his wife and child. The first two are seated. The 
bust of the son, wearing the bulla, appears between his 


' Tt is figured in Rich’s Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dic- 
tionary and G'reck Lexicon, p. 141. 
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parents. Blussus is clothed in the penula, a long close- 
fitting cloak, resembling the ancient chasuble, with a 
hood or cowl, the lower part of which falls over the 
shoulders; the upper forms a thickish roll round the 
neck. The hands rest upon the knees; the left holds 
a purse, indicative of wealth, and on the little finger is 
aring. The cloak with a hood may be compared with 
an example on the monumental effegy of Philus, a 
citizen of the Sequani, discovered at Cirencester.' 

The lady is arrayed in a style and fashion equally or 
more peculiar. She wears a vest which fits closely to 
the arms and upper part of the body, and at the 
bottom of the neck is gathered to a frill enclosed by a 
torques. To the sleeves are appended cuffs, which are 
turned back like the modern gauntlet cuffs. The right 
arm is encircled by an armlet, and the wrists with 
bracelets. Upon the breast is a large rose-shaped 
ornament or brooch, and a diamond-shaped fibula with 
cross-bars. An upper garment hangs loose and grace- 
fully, being fastened with a fibula on the right shoulder, 
and crossed in front over the left arm. It is further 
sustained by two other fibulz, one in front below those 
mentioned, and one upon the left arm. Of these 
diamond-shaped fibule there are four, and they demand 
further observation. In form they are totally unlike 
any examples I have met with in Roman sculpture, 
which are usually, if not exclusively, circular. But 
they somewhat resemble specimens which have been 
found with Roman remains both on the Continent and 
in England ; particularly one found at Ktaples, and 
figured in Pl. 111, vol. i, of the Collectanea Antiqua. 

The skill of the sculptor has been yet further taxed 
in representing the lady. Having taken great pains 
to portray her elegant and costly dress, he has placed 
in her hands, to signify her industry and domestic 
accomplishments, the implements of weaving. More- 
over, in her lap reposes a pet dog with a bell on his 
neck, 

1 See The Gentleman’s Magazine, September 1835. 
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In addition to the sculptures before mentioned, 
which refer to the profession or business of the deceased, 
may be mentioned the bas-relief of a boat or small 
vessel propelled by paddles, such as are now in com- 
mon use on the Rhine; and representations of the 
tools of his trade upon the gravestone of a Roman 
artisan : such symbols, however, are of very common 
occurrence ; and they were continued until late in the 
middle ages. 

The military monuments are chiefly inscribed to 
soldiers of the fourth legion, surnamed Macedonica, 
and of the twenty-second, called Primagenia ; and to 
soldiers of various cohorts, al@, and other bodies of 
auxiliaries. The name, age, parentage, and time of 
serving are in most cases expressed ; and the inscrip- 
tions commonly conclude in stating that the heirs of 
the deceased erected the monuments. Some of the 
sepulchral stones bear the effigies of the deceased, 
which are occasionally elaborately sculptured and 
decorated with phalere and other military honours. 
Cavalry soldiers are often represented on horseback 
spearing a prostrate foe, as on well-known monuments 
found at Cirencester and in other parts of England. 
A very considerable number of these valuable memo- 
rials were discovered at Zahlbach, near the city, at the 
commencement of the present century. Fourteen or 
fifteen have been carefully re-erected by the roadside, 
near the village. The twenty-second legion, styled 
Primigenia, is recorded on many varieties of tiles, 
both ornamented and plain. 

The votive inscriptions are also numerous. They 
include dedications to the chief deities of Olympus, 
particularly to Jupiter and Juno; and to gods and 
goddesses known and unknown. One is addressed to 
Jupiter and the Dew Matres; others to the gods and 
genil presiding over the highways and byeways. One 
altar is inscribed IN.H.D.D. (in honorem domus 
divine), with two groups of deities. The lower part is 
quadrilateral, with representations of Juno, Minerva, 
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Hercules, and Mercury; the upper division is octagonal, 
with Saturn, Sol, Luna, Mars, Mercury, and Venus, 
with their emblems ; the eighth compartment bearing 
the inscription. In these deities will be recognised 
the planets presiding over the days of the week. This 
altar was discovered at Castel. 

The departments of the Mayence Museum allotted 
to glass, pottery, and minor objects of Roman art, are 
filled in a manner astonishing to those who are only 
acquainted with the public museums in England. The 
red fictile vessels, so well understood by the term 
Samian, are found in large numbers on the sites of 
Roman towns, stations, and villas in Germany. Many 
of those at Mayence and other places are precisely 
similar to specimens found in England; so much so, 
that frequently they are obviously from the same 
moulds; the potters’ names are also often identical 
in their various readings and types. These facts, con- 
sidered in conjunction with that of the discovery in 
Germany of kilns for making this peculiar ware, will 
clearly decide its origin.’ The terra-cotta lamps are 
of many varieties, and most tastefully designed.” Some 
of the bronzes are particularly fine works of art ; 
especially a head of Apollo, eleven inches in height ; 
and a charioteer in a biga. 

One of the most remarkable and interesting objects 
of ancient art at Mayence, but which is not yet 
secured for the Museum, is a Roman sword and sheath, 
discovered a short time since at Castel. The sword 
itself, being of steel, is so oxidised that it cannot 
be withdrawn from the scabbard, and only the 
upper end, where it was united to the hilt, is visible. 
The scabbard is twenty-four inches in length, and at 
the widest part three inches and a quarter in width. 


1 France shares this honour with Germany. Long anterior to the 
discovery of the kilns in these countries I had believed in the im- 
portations of this kind of pottery from France and Germany, as my 
earliest writings will show. 

* At Treves, lamps are yet made of the Roman pattern. 
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It appears to have been made of thin wood, plated 
with silver. The wood has decayed; but the plating 
is almost perfect. It is bound round by two bands, 
with rings for suspension to a belt, 

On the upper part of the sheath is a group of figures, 
three male and one female, explained fully by two 
inscribed shields; that by the side of the central 
seated personage bearing the words FELICITAS TIBERII ; 
the other, borne by a Victory, vic, ave. In the seated 
figure we must, I submit, recognise Tiberius himself ; 
and the youthful military figure presenting the Em- 
peror with an image of Victory, can hardly be ex- 
plained to be other than Germanicus, whose military 
successes in Germany are so vividly recorded by 
Tacitus, The name of the conqueror does not appear ; 
but, as upon the monument which he erected to com- 
memorate his subjection of the nations between the 
Rhine and the ati it was supplanted by that of 
Tiberius, so, probably from the same cause, it is here 
absent. The reason being, either fear of exciting the 
envy of the tyrant; or because Germanicus was con- 
tent in deserving praise: De se nihil addidit, says 
Tacitus,’ metwu invidie, an ratus conscientiam factis 
satis esse. The Victory standing behind Tiberius holds 
also a hasta pura, or pointless spear, indicative of 
peace. The symbol of triumph she has transferred to 
Germanicus to present to the Emperor. The figure 
in the background is probably intended for Mars, to 
whom, in conjunction with Jupiter and Augustus, the 
monument referred to above was dedicated. 

On the lower part of the sheath are two designs 
which also seem capable of explanation. The upper 
of these, standards within a temple, probably has re- 
_ ference to the recovery of the eagles and ensigns lost 
by Varus, an achievement commemorated by a trium- 
phal arch and coins. The female figure, in the lower 
compartment, armed with a bipennis, or double axe, 
and a spear, 1s probably intended for a personification 
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of those parts of Germany in friendly alliance with 
the Romans during the campaign of Germanicus. 
Conspicuous among the auxiliaries on this occasion 
were the Rheeti and Vindelici; and that these nations 
used a kind of double axe or hatchet, is implied by a 
passage in Horace, although I am not aware that any 
example of such a weapon has been discovered :— 
Videre Rheetis bella sub Alpibus 
Drusum gerentem Vindelici ; quibus 
Mos unde deductus per omne 
Tempus Amazonia securi 
Dextras obarmet, queerere distuli.) 

Some German antiquaries have given a different in- 
terpretation to the figures upon this sword from that, 
which I offer. The sitting personage in the group is by 
them considered to represent Augustus, and the youth- 
ful figure is supposed to be Tiberius. Tiberius dis- 
tinguished himself in Germany, under Augustus, as 
did Drusus, to whom Horace addressed the ode from 
which I have quoted. ‘There are other points to be 
considered, particularly the portraits. That in the 
medallion on the sheath, and that of the youthful 
warrior, seemed to me, during the short time the sword 
was in my hands, more to resemble the features of 
Germanicus as they appear on his coins, than those of 
Tiberius ; but, it must be admitted, that the likenesses 
are not so clearly marked as those upon the coins of 
those princes.. It must be considered, if we admit that 
the figure with a double-axe is a personification of 
Vindelicia, that this country and Rhetia had been 
conquered by Drusus and Tiberius; and_ therefore 
would have been represented in a dejected position, 
the usual attitude of the conquered. But armed and 
free, this type is consistent and suitable when applied 
to the exploits of Germanicus, for the Rheti and 
Vindelici were his allies, and greatly contributed to 
the overthrow of Arminius. Also, if the chief per- 
sonage be Augustus instead of Tiberius, the eagle and 
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standards in the temple must be considered as merely 
a conventional adjunct to the picture, and not, as I 
suggest, the recovered ensigns of Varus. 

In the graves of the ancient Germans, with swords 
and spears, hatchets with a single edge, a national 
weapon, are found. It would be desirable to ascertain 
if, in the region occupied by the Vindelici, such wea- 
pons are more frequently found than in other parts of 
Germany; and if so, whether they differ from the 
Frankish and Saxon hatchets found in France and 
England.’ 

Wiesbaden, now connected with Castel by a railway, 
is well known as a fashionable watering-place. Its 
general aspect is like that of our Cheltenham and 
Leamington, and the town itself, to the antiquary, is 
neither more nor less attractive than those places. 
It possesses, however, a museum of local antiquities 
rivalling that of Mayence, but still less known to the 
foreigner ; and without the advantage of a printed 
catalooue. The visitor who seeks its treasures in the 
spirit of scientific research will at once perceive, from 
- unmistakable signs, that the antiquities of Wiesbaden 
are the least valued of the attractions of this popular 
town; and he will have some difficulty in procuring a 
dispensation from the stinted allowance of time, con- 
sidered, perhaps, too ample by the crowds of loungers 
who saunter through the rooms once or twice a week, 
without guide or guide-book. Let not the antiquary, 
who would pause over the rich and extraordinary con- 
tents of this splendid museum, go unprovided with a 
letter of introduction ; or without making a personal 
application to Herr Habel, the liberal and enlightened 
director of the museum, who resides near Biberich, 
on the Rhine. He will not find this gentleman’s name 
inscribed on marble or on paper. With the modesty 
ever united to true generosity, he seems to have stu- 
diously avoided any mention of his good acts; and it 
was only on my return to England I learned that it is 


! The sword is now in the British Museum. 
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mainly to the munificence of Herr Habel that we are 
indebted for the conservation of most of the remains 
of ancient art deposited in the Wiesbaden Museum. 

The Museum of Antiquities comprises seven or eight 
rooms, in which the larger monuments, such as sculp- 
tures, inscriptions, and votive altars, are placed on 
the floor; the vases and minor objects in glass cases. 
Upon the walls are hung in glass cases numerous 
collections of late Roman and early Frankish remains, 
taken from graves in the neighbourhood. They are 
grouped precisely as they were discovered ; an admir- 
able arrangement for reference and study, which might 
be copied with great advantage in other countries, 
where attention to the circumstances under which 
such remains are found, though the primary object of 
scientific archzeological research, is usually disregarded. 
This defect in some of our chief museums is felt and 
complained of by those who prize antiquities as illus- 
trating the history of man, and not as so many dis- 
jected relics of art to which caprice and ignorance 
attach a fictitious value. In the Wiesbaden Museum 
the system of classification is excellent; and a cata- 
logue giving a plain reference to the places of disco- 
very, and to published or MS. accounts of the facts 
which attended the discovery of the various groups, 
is all that is wanted to make the collections truly 
useful. 

One of the most striking of the larger monuments 
is a bas-relief of Mithraic groups found at Haddern- 
heim, near Frankfort. Besides the more common 
representations of Mithras and his emblems, it con- 
tains many subsidiary figures not usually met with. 
The stone is sculptured on both sides very elaborately, 
and it is in fair preservation. It has, however, under- 
gone a good deal of reparation, and in parts has been 
restored. In such restorations the added portions 
should be marked faintly, so as to be seen at once as 
additions. The worship of Mithras, of Hastern origin, 
spread rapidly over the Roman empire. “ Deo Soli 
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Invicto Mithre,” is the usual address to this deity ; 
and votive inscriptions to him are very common. At 
Housesteads, the site of the station Borcovicus, on the 
Roman Wall, a cavern-temple of Mithras was dis- 
covered in 1822, containing a sculptured zodiacal 
table, nearly six feet in height, together with a separate 
statue of Mithras, and votive altars, one of which, and 
probably all, was erected in the consults of Gallus 
and Riolasientes AD. 2008) 

Another of ae more remarkable objects in the Wies- 
baden Museum is « bronze door or gate dug up at 
Mayence. It is ornamented with a trellis pattern ; 
and, from the care bestowed on the decorations, was 
ev idently attached to some place of consequence, pro- 
bably the entrance to a temple or sacedlwm. When 
discovered it was perfect ; but owing to a very unwise 
regulation, which compelled the excavators to deliver 
up whatever they might find, without .remuneration, 
the gate was cut to pieces, the fragments secreted, 
and sold as old metal. Mr. Waller, my companion in 
this excursion, made a careful drawing of the gate and 
of all its details. 

Passing over the Roman inscriptions, including the 
large collection of stamps on tiles, chiefly of the twenty- 
second legion surnamed Primigenia, as involving too 
long a description for the present occasion, I draw the 
especial attention of the English antiquary to the 
Frankish remains. They are very numerous, and being 
contemporaneous with our early Saxon, are highly 
important for comparison. To facilitate the examina- 
tion of this particular class, reference may be made 
to a work published by the Messrs. Lindenschmit? 
on discoveries made in the German and Frankish 
cemeteries on the Rhine. The work has the advantage 
of being copiously and well illustrated, and it may 


' For inscriptions to Mithras discovered on the line of the Roman 
Wall, consult Dr. Bruce’s Lapidarrwm Septentrionale. 

* Das Germanische Todtenlager bei Selzen in der provinz Rhein- 
hessen. Mainz, 8vo., 1848. 
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therefore be used as an excellent guide-book to the 
Teutonic antiquities at Mayence and Wiesbaden. The 
resemblance between these remains and those of the 
early Saxons in Kent is as remarkable as the modes 
of sepulture, and the custom of interring weapons of 
war, ornaments and domestic implements and utensils, 
with the dead. Thus we find, in the Selzen graves of 
males, the long iron swords, spears, and knives, umboes 
of circular shields, earthen vases and glass vessels ; in 
those of females, personal ornaments and articles of the 
toilette, just as we find them in Thanet and all parts 
of Kent, in the Isle of Wight hills, and in other parts _ 
‘of England, with certain variations. We observe 
not merely that the same customs prevailed in both 
countries ; but we are still more forcibly struck by the 
close analogy in the forms and workmanship of the 
various objects. The weapons are in every respect 
identical ; so are the fibule, the buckles, the beads, 
and the urns, with such differences in pattern as may 
be expected from fashion or various artisans. At the 
same time, in some of the ornaments the Kentish 
Saxon are superior to the continental. A coin of 
Justinian, which had been suspended from the neck 
of one of the Selzen skeletons, gives an approximate 
date. There is one remarkable difference in the con- 
tents of the graves on the Rhine and of those in Eng- 
land. It is in the axes or hatchets found in the 
former. They resemble examples found in the Thames 
and in some other localities in England, and correctly 
ascribed to the Saxons; but we have not found them, 
so far as I am aware, in the Saxon cemeteries.’ The 
authors of the work referred to above appear to be 
quite ignorant of analogous discoveries in England. 

Neuwied is a small town on the right bank of the 
Rhine, about three hours’ distance from Biberach, near 
Wiesbaden. It is of modern date, but claims con- 
sideration of antiquaries for an interesting and ex- 

1 Since this was written, Mr. Neville has discovered one in the 
extensive cemetery near Little Wilbraham. 
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tensive collection of antiquities discovered on the site 
of a Roman military station at Niederbiber (two miles 
north of Neuwied), and preserved in the palace at 
Neuwied. As in the museums before noticed, here 
we also find abundant evidence of the military cha- 
racter of the remains. The tiles are marked with the 
stamps of the eighth and twenty-second legions, and 
of the fourth cohort of the Vindelici; and in one of 
the inscriptions we trace the presence of a nwmerus 
of Britons, drawn, as may be inferred from the dedi- 
cation, from the Horesti mentioned by Tacitus.’ The 
inscription 1s of more than common interest ; but, it 
has not been generally understood. This is the copy 
I made of it :— 

IDVSOCTOBGIINIO 

HORNBRITTONVM 

A . IBKIOMARIVSOP 

FIVS . POSIT . TVMQVINTA 

NIISIS POSNTHM. 


(Idus Octobris . Geno Horestorum Numert Brittonum 
A . Ibkiomarus Opfius posmt titulum Quintanenses 
posuerunt votum hoc monimentum). 

The inscription is surmounted by the figure of a 
Genius, standing by an altar and holding a patera 
and cornucopia. ‘There is no direct evidence to shew 
at what time this body of Caledonian Britons was 
stationed on the Rhine ; but two of the other inscrip- 
tions found at the same place are of the reigns of 
Gordian and Philip. The former of these was erected 
by a Vexilarius and an Imaginifer to the Genius of 
the Vesilarw and of the Image-bearers ; the latter is 
a restoration by the heirs of the Bajult and Veuilariz 
of a collegium of Victorienses. I presume it is from this 
inscription that some of the German writers have 
inferred that the station was called Victoria; but in 
the list of names of towns and stations in Britain 
given by the anonymous chorographer of Ravenna, 


‘Tn fines Horestorum exercitum deducit. (Vita Agricole, c. xxviii.) 
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Victoria occurs among places in Caledonia; and 
Ptolemy names it as one of the towns of the Damnii, 
a people of North Britain. To this Victoria there 
appears every reason for our assigning these Victori- 
enses. The names of the heirs are appended. Among 
them is that of Dagovassus, which bespeaks its origin. 
From another inscription we learn that this station 
had a tabulariwm, or record office. Among a vast 
quantity of miscellaneous ornaments and other re- 
mains, may be particularised a plate of embossed silver, 
with figures of Mercury, Mars, and Fortune, with their 
attributes ; and a large circular boss in the same metal, 
on which is the figure of an Emperor or Cesar, ap- 
parently of the Constantine family, standing over a 
heap of arms and a prostrate German. Among the 
weapons are two axes, mounted with curved handles. 
The Frankish fibule and ornaments indicate that the 
station or its neighbourhood was occupied as late as 
the sixth or seventh century. 


The foregoing notes are reprinted from The Gentle- 
man’s Magaxne of 1851; but they have been much 
expanded, and also illustrated, in the second volume 
of the Collectanea Antiqua. They are only a portion 
of a Tour in which I had the advantage of Mr. Waller 
as acompanion. I introduce here these retrospections 
of a pleasant and fruitful fortnight under the belief 
that they may be of use to some of my friends to 
follow in our course in districts so rich in historical 
remains, with a spirit of antiquarian research which 
would certainly be rewarded. This Tour introduced 
me to a long correspondence with Herr Habel and the 
Historical Society of Nassau ; and subsequently with 
Herr Klein, the eminent historical archeologist of 
Mayence. 

At page 240, I brought myself in my life’s journey 
to Strood, with Mr. Joseph Mayer as my first guest. 
I find, in a copy of Milman’s Horace which he sent 
me immediately after, a letter referring to his visit, 
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with which I close this volume. Its alpha and omega 
will, therefore, be his, for he presented me with the 
Frontispiece ; but, alas! he has not lived to see it 
wm situ. He lies buried in Bebington Churchyard, his 
chief monument there being the Free Library which 
he founded and endowed, with its beneficent results 
operating upon thousands now and in years to come. 


“ Liverpool, June 27th, 1856. 

““My DEAR Sir, 

“We got home on Tuesday at four o’clock. I should have 
called again, but had so much to do, to thank you for your kind 
entertainment at your house, Temple Place, Strood. How much my 
heart quickened when I looked over it, and found you had purchased 
so nice and convenient a spot to retire to from the arduons studies 
you have been so many years engaged in! But you have your recom- 
pense in the esteem of all who know you personally, and the honour- 
able name you have among the savants of Europe and America. It 
often falls to my pleasure to hear foreigners speak of you with admir- 
ation; and believe me I feel proud to say sometimes that I have the 
honour of knowing you. 

“* May you live raany years; and every year will, I am sure, add to 
the crown, you now so deservedly wear, other bright leaves of never- 
fading fame. 

“‘ Be pleased to present my hearty thanks to your kind sister, in 
whom you havea valuable help; also to Mrs. Eveleigh (a good name), 
and believe me, 

“ My dear Sir, yours truly, 


“ JospEPpH MAYER. 
“To Charles R. Smith, Esq., 
** Temple Place, Strood, Kent.” 
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Thésée, 265 
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Thurnam, John, M.D., 194 
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